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UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICK 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Association of Urban Universities, organized in Washington, 
D. C, November 9-10, 1914, held its second conference in Cincinnati, 
November 15-17, 1915. At the first meeting the discussions em- 
braced broad questions, such as: The need for universities main- 
tained as parts of the systems of public education in cities; the 
functions of such institutions, and the forms of service to the cities 
which they and the privately endowed universities of urban location 
should undertake. The proceedings were printed in Bulletin, 1915, 
No. 38, of the Bureau of Education. The second conference was 
given over primarily to a consideration of training for public 
service. 

The program had three subdivisions: The need for cooperation 
between the imiversity and the city governments in providing train- 
ing for public service, methods of training, and the results of 
cooperative training. As an introduction to the abridged forms 
of some of the papers read at the conference and printed in this 
bulletin, it may be well to indicate, in a related and organized way; 
the most important conclusions which were brought out in various 
parts of different addresses and discussions. 

I. While the general function of all institutions of higher learn- 
ing is to give a rounded training for the cultivation of broad infor- 
mation and lofty character, those situated in cities should especially 
emphasize the duties of citizenship and the need for responsible and 
efScient government Furthermore, they should offer special work 
to train for the duties peculiar to urban activities in the arts, 
sciences, and industries. 

II. Courses of training for public service should be organized 
for two purposes, at least : 

{a) To develop leading citizens who will imderstand the ma- 
chinery of governmental business and support movements for city 
betterment. 

(&) To train experts to enter city service. 

III. Though the effective demand by city officials for such trained 
experts is now much below the obvious need, and though the degree 
of encouragement from most civil-service commissions and appoint- 
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ing officers now leaves much to be desired, conditions are improving; 
and, furthermore, the training has educational value, if it does not 
lead immediately to an official position. 

IV. The training should be concrete and replete with field work in 
bureaus and departments of the city. Methods similar to those used 
in cooperative engineering, pedagogical, medical, and other profes- 
sional courses should be employed. 

V. Various ways of organizing, conducting, and crediting this 
field work have been devised and are now in operation, but the whole 
technique is in need of standardization. 

VI. It was resolved that the work of the year for the association 
would be to make a thorough study of field work. A ccnnmittee was 
appointed to do this, and its report will be the basis of much of the 
discussion at the next meeting. Committee: Chairman, President 
Parke R. Kolbe, of the Municipal University of Akron; President 
William T. Foster, of Reed College; Prof. Augustus R. Hatton, of 
Western Reserve University ; President Charles William Dabney, of 
the University of Cincinnati; President Godfrey, of Drexel Insti- 
tute; Dean Otis W. Caldwell, of the University of Chicago; Dean 
Everett W. Lord, of Boston University ; Prof. James Q. Dealey, of 
Brown University; Prof. Philip A. Parsons, of Syracuse University. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President. — Sidney Edward Mezes, Uj. D., president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, for a term of one year. 

Vice president. — ^Augustus R. Hatton, Ph. D., professor of political 
science, Western Reserve University, for a term of two years. 

Secretary-treasurer. — Frederick B. Robinson, Ph. D., director of 
the evening session and municipal courses. College of the City 

. of New York, for a term of three years. 

The growing interest in the work of the Association of Urban 
Universities is indicated by the increase in membership and by the 
notable gathering of educators at the conference. Membership is by 
institution. The first 16 following are charter members, and the 
rest joined at the second conference: Boston University; The College 
of the City of New York; Hunter College of the City of New York; 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Municipal University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio; New York University; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 111.; Reed College, Portland, Oreg.; Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo University; University of 
Buffalo; University of Cincinnati; University of Louisville; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; University of Pitts- 
burgh; Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; Case School of Applied Sciences, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. ; University 
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of Toronto, Canada ; University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. ; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; University College of the 
University of Chicago; University of Denver; University of Roch- 
ester; Syracuse University; Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Western Keserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The following educators were present at the conference : 

Morton A. Aldrich, dean of the Ck>llege of C!ommerce, Tulane University ; repre- 
senting also the New Orleans Association of (Commerce, New Orleans, La. 

Wmiam H. Allen, Plandome, New York. 

W. M. Anderson, professor of physics, University of LonisviUe, Louisville, Ky. 

Charles A. Andrews, Manufacturers* Equipment Co., Waban, Mass. 

S. W. Atkin, National Gash Register Ck>., Dayton, Ohio. 

Frederick B. Ayer, dean of the Ck>Uege of Bngineering, Municipal University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Brovm Ayres, president of the University of Tennessee, KnoxviUe, Tenn. 

WiU P. Blair, secretary of National Paving Brick Manufacturers' Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Leonard Blakey, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bdgar B. Brandon, dean of the CoUege of Lil)eral Arts, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

E. S. Brandt, promotion secretary. Northwestern University, Bvanston, 111. 

E. J. Brown, superintendent of Dayton public schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

Edward L. Borchard, secretary of the Civic Extension Commission, Chicago, IlL 

AUen T. Burns, director of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Otis W. Caldwell, dean of University College, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
HL 

C. E. Chadsey, snperintendent of public schools, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. Claggett, principal of Parker High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Walter E. Clark, professor of political science, the College of the City of New 
York. 

Robert T. Crane, professor of political science. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Allan R. CuUimore, dean of the College of Industrial Science, Toledo University ; 
also representing Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Charles William Dabney, president of the University of Cincinnati. 

Dwight T. Davis, City Plan Commission, St Louis, Ma 

J. Q. Dealey, professor of social and political science, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

W. R Dorland, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, New 
York City. 

Rev. Arthur Dumper, Dayton, Ohio. 

G. W. Dyer, professor of economics, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

John W. Fahey, president of Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Boston, Mass. 

Robert A. Falconer, president of the University of Toronto, Canada. 

A. N. Farmer, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Qiarles E. Ferris, dean of the College of Engineering, University of Tennessee, 
KnoxviUe, Tenn. 
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Edward A. Fltzpatrick, Society for the Promotion of Training for Public Service, 
Madison, Wis. 

Jolin S. Fletcher, associate professor of political science, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George W. Forbes, professor of philosophy, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

A. Y. Ford, president of the board of trustees. University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

William T. Foster, president of Reed College, Portland, Oreg. 

HoUis Godfrey, president of Drexel Institute; also representing the city of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Hankins, department of economics and sociology, Clark University ; also 
representing Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

J. M. Hanson, Charity Organization Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mrs. L. G. Hartman, registrar of the University of Cincinnati ; representing also 
the National Association of Registrars. 

Augustus R. Hatton, professor of political science. Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. R. Hebble, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. N. Hitchcock, Akron Bureau of Municipal Research, Akron, Ohio. 

George W. Hoke, professor of geography, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Charles S. Howe, president of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sydney D. M. Hudson, New York School of Philanthropy, New York City. 

Lauder W. Jones, professor of chemistry. University of Cincinnati; represent- 
ing also Williams College.; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clyde L. King, assistant professor of political science, University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; also representing city of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas J. Knight, Louisville People's Forum and Louisville Commercial Club, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Parke R. Kolbe, president of the Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. 

Daniel Laurence, secretary of the University of Cincinnati; representing also 
the Association of Business Officers of Universities. 

John H. Leets, dean of the School of Applied Science, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. B. Llnhart, secretary of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milton E. Loomls, registrar of New York University, New York City. 

Everett W. Lord, dean of the College of Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

S. Gale Lowrle, professor of political science. University of Cincinnati. 

Arch N. Mandel, Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research, Dayton, Ohio. 

Leon C. Marshall, dean of the College of Commerce, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Walter Matscheck, Wisconsin Efficiency Bureau, Madison, Wis. 

Sidney B. Mezes, president of the College of the City of New York. 

W. B. Morrow, Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky. 

Henry Moskowltz, president of the New York Civil Service Commission, New 
York. 

Edwin L. MUler, Detroit, Mich. 

L. H. Murlln, president of Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Charles P. Norton, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

O. E. Olln, professor of economics, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. 

Frances Parrott, Dayton, Ohio. 
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John L. Patterson, dean of the (College of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville ; 
also representing the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States; Louisville, Ky. 

J. J. Pettijohn, director of extension division, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

L. C. M. Reed, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. E. Rightor, director of the Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Frederick B. Robinson, director of the evening session. College of the City of 
New York, New York City. 

Frederick W. Roman, professor of economics, University of Syracuse ; also rep- 
resenting the city of Syracuse, N. Y. 

James Hardy Ropes, HoUis professor of divinity, Dexter lecturer on Biblical 
literature, and dean in charge of university extension. Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Herman Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. Shawan, superintendent of the Columbus public schools ; representing also 
the National Council of Education; Columbus, Ohio. 

A. I. Spanton, professor of English, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. 

Henry Russell Spencer, professor of political science, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur E. Swanson, assistant professor of economics and business organization, 
and director of evening classes. Northwestern Unlverlty, Evanston, 111. 

L. D. Upson, executive secretary, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

George R. Wallace, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Warfield, dean of the School of Commerce, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

George F. WlUett, Norwood Civic Association, Norwood, Mass. 

C. H. Winder, superintendent of the city schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

John W. Withers, principal Harris Teachers' College ; also representing the St 
Louis public schools, St Louis, Mo. 

Howard Woodhead, department of sociology. University of Pittsburgh; also 
r^resenting the American Sociological Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. M. Woodward, professor of mechanics and hydraulics. College of Applied 
Science, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Victor S. Yarros, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, Chicago, 111. 

L. S. Young, associate professor of political science, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Besides these educators a large representation from the instructional 
staff of the University of Cincinnati attended the conference. The 
Cincinnati Chamber of Conmierce and business organizations of the 
city sent delegates and did much to help in making various arrange- 
ments for meetings and entertainment. 

The first president of the association, Dr. Charles William Dabney, 
president of the University of Cincinnati, welcomed the conference 
to Cincinnati and to the university and presided at most of the meet- 
ings. He and Prof. S. Gale Lowrie, as secretary of the conmiittee of 
arrangements, had organized a most interesting program of visita- 
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tion which demonstrated the remarkable work of the Universiiy of 
Cincmnati in cooperation with the educati<Mial, business, and gov- 
ernmental agencies of the city. Probably moi-e than in any other 
single place, the ideals for whidi the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities stands are being realized in Cincmnati. 

Frederick B. Robinson, 
Secretary^ The CoUege of the City of New York. 
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1. THE GENERAL RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO 

THE CITY. 



WELCOME. 



Bt Hon. Fbederick S. Spiegel, 
Mapor of CinoinnaH, 

Training for public service, long established in Germany, has been 
considered only for a few decades within the boundaries of the 
United States. Heretofore, in America, faith has been not so 
much in training for public service as in the old German proverb, 
^^ To him to whom the dear Lord gives an office he will also give the' 
necessary sense to conduct it properly." 

It is good to know that we have indeed come to a realization 
of the necessity of training properly for public service. This neces- 
sity is emphasized in our own case by the fact that our city, to which 
I take more than ordinary pleasure in welcoming you, is expending 
almost eight million dollars a year for the welfare of its citizens. 
Since this amount must be raised by taxation, its expenditure in 
various departments should be conducted wisely and judiciously. 
Under our plan of government the mayor is responsible for every 
act of his subordinates. When once you realize the amount of work 
that he is expected to do, you will understand what the duties of a 
mayor presiding over a corporation of this kind are; and you will 
also agree that two years is not enough time to train him to dis- 
charge properly the duties of his office. Thus, you will see how 
absolutely appropriate it is that in your discussions here in one of 
the metropolises of the State of Ohio you should give serious con- 
sideration to this matter of training for public service. In your 
endeavor to solve this question satisfactorily, I wish you all success 
in the world. 

What I particularly desire is this, that you will impress upon 
the people the need of giving greater liberty to the cities of the dif- 
ferent States, in order that they may become at least what they 
are in Europe, each a free state within a state; in order that the 
city may be able to conduct not merely its educational, but all of its 
enterprises without being circumscribed by laws, and by being com- 
pelled to go to the State legislature, as undoubtedly you have had 
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to do in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or in any other State of 
the Union. As the creature of the State, each city must ask permis- 
sion to tax itself and to spend its own money in furtherance of the 
higher ideals of this century. 

Furthermore, the time has passed for us to discuss simply the 
Constitution ; the time has come in this great day of progress when 
we should consider the details of administration, realizing that the 
proper functioning of these details is more necessary to our welfare 
than an academic discussion of the Constitution. 



RESPONSE. 

By Charles P. Norton, 
Chancellor of the Univereity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. T, 

We have come with peculiar eagerness to Cincinnati because here 
in Cincinnati is an organization at work demonstrating that one of 
the great problems of the day, the training of Americans for public 
service, is being served, and solved well. I come from the city of 
Buffalo. Buffalo is like so many cities of the United States which 
have sprung into being as the creation and result of the joining of 
the great railroads and the industries, and the imperious demand 
of them both for labor. To Buffalo, as to Cincinnati, there have 
come the children of the nations of the earth who have heard in 
their distant lands the mighty call of the voice of a new era whose 
name is Freedom. They have come with freedom as a new concept 
to them, confusing it, too often, with wealth and easy living, bring- 
ing the inheritance that their forefathers passed on to them, with 
the notions of government prevalent in their own countries. And 
among this huge host there were but few, very few, trained to regard 
the real basic principles of democracy as living forces for the guid- 
ance of communities. 

On the other hand, they have come to America, bringing to it 
a wealtii of excellent traits. Thousands of Germans have come, 
bringing the idealism of their race; thousands of Irish, bringing 
their ready wit and humor and loyalty. The French have brought 
their charming manners, their grace, their aestheticism ; the Jew 
and the nations of the East their spiritual perception which men 
of other races have wondered at, but to which they have never at- 
tained. On the basic characteristic of the first English settlers, the 
civic structure is founded in the English sense of fairness and of 
love of order and of law and of liberty. Italians are here, with their 
love of grace, art, and music. Yes, each nation has come to my city, 
has come to every city in this country, bringing to it its best for 
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the makinf of the character of a new type of man. It is for us 
educators to develop their traits and add to these qualities, thus 
making the new man one who is generous, patient, humble minded, 
strong, brave, wise, and merciful. And then, when we have trained 
this composite type of man, we shall christen him with a new and 
glorious name in history as the citizen who is the evoluticm of the 
ages; and the name we shall give him will be ^American.'' This 
new man looks upon a new world, with new work laid ready to his 
hand. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century an epoch was entered 
marked by many distinctions, but most strikingly by what may be 
called the transformation of the world. The generations before that 
time, whether ancient or modem, had found the world in which 
they lived much the same, so far as concerns the common conditions 
of life ; but for us of the present ag» it has been utterly transformed. 
Its di&Rtances mean nothing that they formerly did; its terrifying 
pestilences have been half subdued, by discovery of the germs from 
which they spring; its very storms, by being sentineled, have lost 
half their power to surprise us in our travels or our work. Netting 
the earth with steam and electric railways, seaming it with canals, 
wire-stringing it with telegraphic and telephonic lines; ferrying its 
oceans with swift, steam-driven ships; ploughing, planting, har- 
vesting, spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing, writing, printing, doing 
everything, with cunning machines and with tireless forces borrowed 
from coal mines and from waterfalls, men are making a new world 
for themselves out of that in which they lived at the dawn of the era 
of mechanism and steam. 

These, however, are but outward features of the change that is 
being wrought in the world. Socially, politicaUy, morally, it has 
been undergoing, in this epoch, a deeper change. The growth of 
fellow-feeling that began in the last century has been an increasing 
growth. It has not ended war, n(H* the passions that cause war, but 
it is rousing an opposition wMch gathers strength every year, and 
it is forcing nations to settle their disputes by arbitration, more and 
more. It has made democratic institutions of government so com- 
mon that the few arbitrary governments now remaining in civilized 
countries seem disgraceful to the people who endure them so long. 
It has broken many of the old yokes of conquest, and revived the 
indep^idence of many long-subjugated States. It has swept away 
unnatural boundary lines which separated peoples of kindred lan- 
guage and race. It is pressing long-neglected questions of right 
and justice on the attention of all classes of men everywhere, and 
requiring that answers shall be found. 

Even these are but minor effects of the prodigious change that the 
nineteenth century has brought into the experience of mankind. 
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Far beyond them all in importance are the new conceptions of the 
universe, the new suggestions and inspirations to all human thought 
that science has been giving in these later year& If we live in a 
world that is different from that which our ancestors knew, it is 
still more the fact that we think of a different universe, and feel 
differently in our relations to it 

We are the vedettes of a host which shall come to its work of 
serving and developing tiie mighty forces that the age in which we 
live has called into being. And one of the chiefest of them is this 
governmental ezi)eriment, the municipality which we are now con- 
sidering. The population of the United States at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution was rural. It is now urban. At the 
time of the formation of the Ckmstitution the little town meeting 
was the fundamental idea upon which the Constitution rested, and 
it was administered by men trained in the English common law 
and the English constitution, of which it was in fact the outgrowth. 
To-day the intellectual forces that create the American Constitution 
no longer are the inheritance of the majority of American citizens. 
Especially is this the case in the city, and in the cities one of the 
works of most importance is to either teach the citizens of cities 
the principles of democracy embodied in the American Constitution, 
or else to teach them principles evolved out of the great principles of 
human brotherhood which shall be better than the principles which 
the founders of the Constitution taught. 

We are coming to try and find ways and means to develop the 
cosmopolitan man, the American, and to make him worthy of the 
new day that in our own time has dawned so splendidly up<m human- 
ity. And the true ultimate of this democracy, if we can develop this 
cosmopolitan man to grow up to it and adapt him to this new world, 
is that brotherhood of man which Christ founded so many years ago. 

Cincinnati has been for generations an intellectual center, and, 
if you will allow me to be hackneyed, a veritable Athens of the West. 
It is fitting that this city should initiate and put into practical shape 
these principles of cooperation which are to work here. It is fitting 
that ^e should initiate and seek out a practical method to apply 
the higher education and developed knowledge to training her citi- 
zens for the service of democracy. In giving to the sons and daugh- 
ters of men of small incomes the opportunity of strengthening 
themselves in their various livelihoods; in causing the cooperation 
between your university and their professions or business or ccmduct 
of life, Cincinnati is giving that equality of opportunity which shall 
cherish the new birth of freedom. In training educated and patriotic 
citizens for public service she is lessening the chances of defeat in this 
trial of the theory of the government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. 
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RBSPONSB. 

By RoBEBT A. Falconer, 
President of the Univeraity of Toronto, 

We have all heard for long of certain of the Grerman urban univer- 
sities which have had close connection with their cities; and some of 
us know very well the great provincial universities of England, such 
as Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and others in which 
similar results have been wrought out with great success; but I 
think that it is to the honor of the University of Cincinnati to have 
performed a unique function on this continent in being probably the 
most representative of these urban imiversities and an exemplar in 
more or less close similitude of the universities of the older countries. 

How fall of romance is the history of universities, and how splen- 
didly the institution has adapted itself to the needs of the age. The 
university has been for the most part creative, rather than imitative. 
It has been the home of the picmeer thinker and the far-sighted in- 
vestigator, from whom the generous youth has caught a new vision 
that caused alarm in the breast of the comfortable conservative, but 
which became the dogma of a succeeding age. The university has 
done much to give birth to the spirit of each new era. It has, indeed, 
served at times to enslave a people to false current concepticms, but 
most frequently it has stimulated them to noble patriotism and has 
been the home of quickening ideals which were cherished by its 
educated youth before their contemporaries were prepared to under- 
stand them and adopt them as the ruling conception of the Nation. 

We must, therefore, expect that the university of the last quartei 
of the nineteenth and the first part of the twentieth oentury will have 
been modified very greatly from any earlier tyi>e. This period has 
been the age of science, of industrialism, and of cities. Ideas, 
methods, and discoveries, many of them by no means new or recent, 
suddenly burst into flower and fruit under the ripening atmosphere 
of the age. Physical science grew apace. Applications of scientific 
results to industry created new industries or revolutionized old ones. 
Inventions and discoveries flowered thick and fast The means of 
communication also have been transformed, and new parts of the 
world have been explored. So ramified the land has been with rail- 
ways, so furrowed the ocean with steamships, that the conception of 
distance has been modified and the mystery of the world has in part 
vanished. 

Another result of these improved means of communication and 
of the industrial changes that have come is the shifting of popula- 
tion. Villages have become towns; towns have become cities; cities 
have began to rank by the half million inhabitants' standard. The 
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urban population in most civilized countries has increased so rapidly 
that in some countries one-half in others three-f ourtiis, are now to 
be found in cities and towns. 

The town as we know it in America differs from the old town in 
Europe. It differs in affairs municipal, in affairs industrial, and 
in affairs educational. Social change has demanded modifications 
in all directions. Old methods and systems have disappeared, and 
new ones have taken their place. 

In municipal affairs the change is obvious. What was once per- 
formed or neglected by guilds is now done by the city itself under 
its own officials, who do work for the city as a whole and not for 
any one class. The expert engineer is one of the officials of greatest 
influence in the counsels of the city. 

In affairs industrial the change is marked by the disappearance of 
tradesmen, craftsmen, and guilds, who had their privileges, who 
trained for the trade, and who transmitted their privileges to others, 
and who thus kept alive powerful associations of producers. Not 
only has the accumulation of men in cities produced new industries, 
but it has led to social changes, through the necessity of caring for 
the comfort and health of peoples who have thus been gathered 
together. A sense of community life has been diffused through the 
State, the city being regarded as an organism, and part of the higher 
organism of the State. Everywhere there is an increasing demand 
for standards, which have to be observed; standards in education, 
standards in sanitary conditions, and standards in the means of 
livelihood. Minima are required : The minimum wage, the minimum 
in education, and the minimum as regards housing. This develop- 
ment in the character of the town has had its effect also on the in- 
dustrial development. 

As you think of the manufactures of the country, two classes stand 
out before your mind. There is the directing mind, and the execut- 
ing arm; the engineer who plans, the artisan who works as he is told. 
There is the engineer who has planned the bridge, built the railway, 
excavated the foundations; the architect who has designed the 
building with its thousands of rooms ; the chemist who has discovered 
the new methods and valuable by-products; the miner who lays out 
the mine. All these are the mind, the controlling thought of our 
industrial life. Through them and on their advice the energy and 
will of the capitalist set into motion the machinery of our modem 
world. 

And how complex is the modem world ! What skilled directors it 
demands! It is trae that the men who constmcted the pyramids, 
erected the aqueducts, chiseled the marble of the Parthenon and 
placed it in position combined science and art and engineering skill 
in a fashion that challenges our admiration. It is true that those 
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who designed and built the Gothic and Norman cathedrals were 
master workmen who need not fear the judgment of any age ; but in 
variety of activity, in ingenuity, in the range of application of. 
scientific principles to industry, the modem world stands by itself. 
This variety, this multiplicity, demands as never before a multitude 
of skilled directors of industry. Wealth would be idle without them, 
an inert mass, blind, and groping darkly. 

Now, during the past generation our universities have served the 
life of the Nation well in supplying the country with these skilled 
leaders of industry. Every large university has its faculty of 
applied science, and in most this is the faculty that is growing fastest. 
Yet, we do not hear that of the graduates who are sent forth every 
spring, like a fleet from our harbor into the ocean of life, there are 
many derelicts. They get employment soon; with their good theory 
and their scientific training they pick up through practical expe- 
rience the principles of their industry or trade, and soon step into 
positions of command. 

Every year we have requests from some source for expansions or 
for new departments. We endeavor to supply the greatest needs of 
the country, but it is hard to keep up with the industrial demands 
of a growing nation. 

But what about the noncommissioned officers and men of this 
industrial army? What of the foreman and the average artisan? 
Less has been done as yet for them than for their leaders. Let me 
not, however, allow you to fall into the error of thinking that by 
curtailing the education of the leaders you will further that of 
the men. Too much has not been done for the former. More must 
be done for the latter. Doubtless, the cry has often been heard in 
this city, as in others, urging that elementary education should be 
furthered and that too much is being spent on higher education. 
But the two must go together. A highly educated, well-trained 
leadership is bound to provide for a well-trained workman. Good 
engineers require good foremen and good artisans. So in this in- 
direct way the university contributes through its standards in applied 
science to the creation of an industrial education for the workman. 

The skilled engineer, the responsible head of an industrial con- 
cern, is well aware that his results can only be attained by means of 
skilled foremen and intelligent workmen. The higher the attain- 
ment and the more outreaching and ambitious the proposals of the 
directing head, the more earnest will he be to secure the best possible 
men to cooperate with him in carrjdng out his plans. The necessary 
complement to a well-equipped school of practical science or faculty 
of applied science in which the leaders of our industries are trained 
is a system of secondary industrial education for the training of 
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those who are to carry into execution their instructions or designs. 
Thus, the university indirectly contributes to the whole industrial 
life of the Nation by creating a need for industrial schoob through 
its demand for efficiency in the workman to carry out the work 
assigned him by the engineer. In those States and Provinces where 
professional education is highest will good secondary education be 
called for soonest. 

There is another important aspect of the work of the university 
in the city life. Thus far we have considered the functi(m of the 
university in the actual preparation of the engineer by instruction in 
scientific principles, and indirectly and even directly in doing some- 
thing for those in the employ of the engineer, the great multitude 
of workmen. But we must not overlook the character of a university. 
In a modem State or city its service is not to be confined to any one 
class; it is for the people, not for any one section of the people. 
It is not for the city man alone, but also for him who comes from the 
village or countryside. In politics city may be ranged against 
country, farmer against manufacturer; in a university never. We 
must endeavor to look at life steadily and, if possible, look at 
it whole. 

A university stands for the advancement of science, knowledge, 
the humanities, those principles that are concerned with the constitu- 
tion of man as a physical being in a physical environment, as a being 
with a mind, a memory, an imagination, and hope, as a member of a 
society in which alone he attains to what on this earth we call life. 
By the books a man reads, by the friendly chats with his neighbors, 
by his thought on the problems of the State, above all by his kindly 
deeds in his own home or circle, and his aspirations Godward, he 
finds life filled with a reasonable and satisfactory content. The func- 
tion of a university can be fulfilled only in a social atmosphere in 
which the worth of a human life stands forth clear and luminous. 
There are hours of work and hours of freedom from labor; the day 
or most of it may be spent in what is often drudgery in order to get 
our living, or it may be absorbed in the interest of our work. But 
too much work stales the mind ; the body needs rest or change of occu- 
pation; man should call into exercise other powers than those of 
intellect or affection. Man will forever go forth to his work and to 
his labor until the evening; but it concerns us in the university to 
ask in what spirit he fares forth to his work, to what home he re- 
turns, and with what measure of intelligence he occupies his evening 
hours. It is by this extra accomplishment that man refreshes his 
spirit and with the returning day returns renewed to the round of 
his toil. Nor is the fullness of life for the rich alone and for the 
highly trained professional man. It is the right and privilege of all. 
Our social advancement will be measured by the extent of oppor- 
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tunity for this self -development and its range among the classes of 
the people. Social advancement will manifest itself in industrial 
efficiency. From intelligent people will come a grade of industry 
immeasurably beyond the work of the dull driven slave. 

So the university, open to all and to every class of the community, 
aiming only at the pursuit of truth in as wide a field as possible, 
must by its liberal studies and its broadly human view endeavor to 
set clearly before the people the varied phases of life in its truest 
aspects — Oman's history, his endeavors to understand himself, the laws 
of his mind, his principles of conduct, his social efforts, his scientific 
interpretation of the universe, and his marvelous control of nature 
through the accurate intuition of its character and his own powers. 
Whatever dignifies and ennobles man is a theme for our considera- 
tion. Therewith labor, one of man's worthiest expressions, in any 
and every form, will be invested with a new dignity, and the con- 
tempt under which it suffered through the dark centuries, yea, 
millenia, when manual toil fell to the lot of the underworld of slaves, 
will be replaced by the self-respect of the intelligent workman who 
will find his pride in sharing with his sympathetic director the credit 
of bringing to pass those results which with comprehension he sees 
shaping under his hand. 



II. NEEDS FOR COOPERATION. 



CAN BUSINESS METHODS BE APPLIED TO THE CONDUCT OP 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS? 

By Geoboe F. Willett, 
Of WUlett, Sears d Co,, Bo9ton. 

The achievement of a democracy like ours can be no higher than 
the standard of its citizenship as expressed not only in the conduct 
of its business affairs but also in the government of the city, the State, 
and the Nation. Indeed, the conduct of our Government itself should 
be on such a plane that it would serve as the best example and the 
highest source of inspiration to our business and conmiercial interests 
rather than merit their disdain. We have the power within us, be- 
cause knowledge is power, but as we look about us we have good 
reason to pause and wonder whether we can so apply it that we may 
attain the necessary standard. 

It is acknowledged the world over that our most successful Amer- 
ican industrial concerns are attaining the very best business methods. 
We may well learn to apply them also to the conduct of the affairs 
of the Government. 
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There is no business in the world that is more efficiently managed — 
taking its size into consideration — than the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest of our industrial groups. The ownership of this 
company lies within a large group of stockholders. They choose by 
ballot a board of directors, who, in turn, choose an executive com- 
mittee for the closer counsel and guidance of their chairman. Judge 
Gary, who stands at the head of this general executive department 
which determines the plans and policies of the business. These plans 
and policies are carried out by the administrative department, which 
consists of as many operating units — with an expert in that particular 
line at the head of each — as are required to give every part of the 
business competent leadership and oversight; all brought together as 
a disciplined, homogeneous group under one administrative or oper- 
ating head. President Farrell. He, with the heads of the accounting 
and financial divisions, makes contact with the executive head, Judge 
Gary, at a single centralized point. 

The difference between these two men is typical of the personnel of 
the distinct branches which they represent. Judge Gary, trained 
as a lawyer, holds his place at the head of the organization because 
his imusual executive qualities fit him to represent ably the interests 
of the directors and the stockholders; President Farrell is a business 
expert strong in practical knowledge of the operating end of the 
steel business, in which he has grown up. Those who best know the 
methods of this organization believe that they are so sound and 
effective that, if the company were to become twice as large, it would 
be just as effectively administered as it is to-day. Its ownership is 
steadily going into the hands of its employees and into the hands of 
the general citizenship of the country at large; but, despite this ever- 
widening ownership, the business itself is wisely and successfully 
carried on. 

It is a simple application of this functional idea of organization 
that we have followed in Norwood, Mass. Ten years ago the situa- 
tion in Norwood was inexcusably bad. We had the highest tax rate 
in the State of Massachusetts, $25.60 per thousand. With the excep- 
tion of a memorial library, given by a private citizen, we had no 
public buildings except our schoolhouses, which were wooden and of 
indifferent style and construction. Although abounding in splendid 
natural advantages, Norwood had no parks or playgrounds, no 
hospitals or similar institutions. The railroad station was a dus- 
grace, although within a few miles of the station are located some of 
the largest industries of their particular kind in the world. 

By a more rigid enforcement of the antiquated Massachusetts tax 
laws, it became imperative for certain people in Norwood to move 
away. It was apparent that those who remained would have a still 
heavier burden of taxation to bear, and the prospects of the town 
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became critical. Under these circumstances the responsibility of the 
citizens asserted itself. There came the realization among all classes 
that the town is a miit and that this idea should control the conduct 
of its common interests, political and otherwise. 

When we began to study our situation from this new point of 
view and sought to improve it, it became apparent to us that : First, 
the form of town government that the old New England methods 
prescribed by law for all Massachiisetts towns did not secure unified, 
efficient, economical administration of public affairs; second, there 
did not exist any single organization capable of looking out for the 
nonpolitical and yet' common interests of the citizens in matters 
civic, charitable, and educational in the broadest sense, in such a 
way as to avoid duplication and waste and to secure efficient and 
unified handling of them ; third, in order to make the town planning 
effective — to establish parks, boulevards, playgrounds, and improve 
the style and method of building construction and housing condi- 
tions — it was wise and necessary to control the ownership of certain 
real estate situated at strategic points. 

As a first result of this awakened interest, subcommittees were 
formed, reassessments of property were made, economies in appro- 
priation were introduced, and the matter of devising a business 
management was taken vigorously in hand. We soon found that in 
assessing our taxes we were merely distributing the burden of the 
support of government. The vital matter was to determine how 
to get the most for the money that was spent. 

As a result of several years of study and hard work, a new charter 
was adopted which went into effect about a year ago. The principal 
feature of this new charter is the separation of the government 
intb the executive and administrative divisions to which reference 
l\as already been made. The executive or official division is com- 
posed of the elected officials of the town. Various imwieldy 
boards and commissions, such as are usually foimd in municipal 
governments, have been consolidated into one board of five mem- 
bers (called the selectmen), the chairman of which is the head of 
the government. This board performs its duties in the same way 
as a board of directors and devotes itself to seeing that the poli- 
cies of the town as expressed by the citizens in town meeting are 
properly carried out. As a part of their duties they appoint the 
board of assessors and the board of relief (one of the latter board 
may be a woman), each consisting of three members. In making 
these appointments the idea is carried out that such boards should 
be comprised only of those especially fitted for the duties involved 
and that on this account the members can be better selected by a 
small deliberative commission than by general vote of the citizens. 
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Besides the board of five selectmen, the citizens elect a finance 
commission of three members ^hich makes a general audit of all 
expenditures and prepares the town budget, and a school commission, 
which, as formerly, handles school affairs through a paid superin- 
tendent. 

The members of the boards of the official division receive no salary. 
Under the new method a comparatively small amount of time — 
and that mainly in the evening — ^is required of them, because the 
actual performance of the work is delegated to the administrative 
division. 

At the head of this division is a general manager. He is chosen 
by the selectmen on the basis of merit and fitness alone, and he 
is obliged to choose his subordinates on the same basis. He is in 
charge of all public work and of the police and fire departments, and 
it is his duty to organize and direct this work along standardized 
business lines. He is retained in office only so long as he performs 
his work efficiently and well. • He is assisted by an expert accountant 
who fills the office of town clerk and whose duty it is to keep a com- 
plete record of all transactions and their costs of operation. Every 
dollar spent must be accounted for as in any well-conducted business, 
so that every citizen may know what is being done and what it costs. 

The second task before the citizens in the regeneration of the 
town was to create a central community and civic organization; in 
fact, it was very nearly necessary to create a civic sense. A start 
was made by inviting to a conference representatives from the 
various social and civic bodies of the town — the board of trade, 
woman's club, fraternal organizations, and the like. This finally 
resulted in the organization of the Norwood Civic Association. Such 
property as the civic association acquires is to be held for all time 
by nine trustees for the benefit of the community as a whole. Its 
management is' in the hands of a board of 27 governors, who are 
chosen by an election committee consisting of the trustees, selectmen, 
and school committee; so that its control rests with the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. There is also a woman's standing com- 
mittee of 21 members, which deals with those matters which are of 
particular interest to the women of the community and the home. 
Its purpose, as set forth in its articles of organization, is to promote — 

the welfare of the town of Norwood, Mass., and to improve the moraUty, 
Industry, thrift, health, cleanliness, education, and good citizenship of its 
inhabitants. 

There was some hesitancy over the word " civic," but when it was 
found that its inherent meaning is "belonging to the people,'' it 
was accepted as the best possible name. 

The clubhouse has a floor space of some thirty thousand square 
feet. It contains an auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, bowl- 
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ing alleys, a billiard room, game rooms for the children, a social 
hall, and various rooms used for the meetings of outside organiza- 
tions. The town meetings are held at the clubhouse, and its audi- 
torium is in frequent use for concerts, lectures, and other public 
assemblies. 

Gymnasium classes for young and old of both sexes are conducted 
under the supervision of trained leaders for physical development 
and recreation, and every opportunity is taken to stimulate high 
standards of character. Exhibitions and contests are held at in- 
tervals. In the summer the athletic field and tennis courts are in 
constant use. One of the most important features of this physical 
work is in connection with a fully equipped corrective room in which 
cases of malformation, including spinal and foot troubles, are treated 
by the physical directors, under the supervision of physicians. By 
arrangement with the school department the physical training of 
school children is carried on at the clubhouse and the physical direc- 
tors coach the school athletic teams. There is now under way a plan 
for a closer union of the schools with the work of the civic association, 
so that the school work, conducted along the lines of work at Gary, 
Ind., may help the children best to meet their opportunities in life. 

In addition to its work at the clubhouse, the civic association is 
doing extension work in outlying parts of the town; social centers 
are being developed as places of instruction and inspiration for its 
neighborhood. Within a few months the civic association has ac- 
quired ownership of an unused hall in one of the outlying parts of 
the town, and in still another section the town itself is turning over 
to the association an old school building. 

In one comer of the grounds is the Comer House, so called be- 
cause of its location. This is the health center. Here is a small 
hospital with a fully equipped operating room, and it is also the 
headquarters of the district and school nurses. A new and larger 
hospital is now being built. There are conducted regularly in the 
present hospital a dental clinic and an eye clinic, each in the care of 
a competent specialist. The entire w<»rk is under the general care 
of the women's standing committee, with the practical operation 
under a trained supervisor. 

The supervisor is a graduate nurse and a student in social service, 
and she has imder her a corps of trained assistants — both graduate 
nurses for service with physicians and attendant nurses for general 
nursing and home-keeping work. They all live together at the Cor- 
ner House. They come in daily contact with the everyday life of 
numberless homes, and their influence is gradually manifesting 
itself. Norwood has to-day the lowest death rate in Massachusetts. 
The supervisor of the Comer House is the agent of the board of 
relief and helps to look after the dispensation of its funds; she 
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serves to help the unemployed. There is also a fund at the Comer 
House to assist young men and women to obtain higher educa- 
tional advantages than are offered in the town itself. 

Then, there is the Model House. This is a small dwelling beside 
the Comer House. It is modestly furnished as an example and illus- 
tration of an attractive home within the possibilities of all who are 
capable of appreciating it. 

It should be noted that the civic association is an organization for 
the purpose of centralizing in some one place the various com- 
munity activities, rather than a social organization for the purpose 
of bringing all of the townspeople together on a common social 
basis. That would be clearly impossible. Each social group is 
bound to have its own activities, and the natural social life of the 
churches, lodges, and other organizations is not rivaled in the slight- 
est degree. We must learn to get effective cooperation of our existing 
social groups. In our community center we are striving to create 
and arouse this cooperative spirit. 

We have a town-planning committee which is following the best 
practice in town planning, along familiar lines. The Norwood 
Housing Associaticm has been formed for the purpose of holding 
various parcels of property — both unimproved land in the outlying 
districts and improved properties in the residential and business sec- 
tions of the town. Something like this is quite essential to make 
effective the best development of the community. Land is held for 
factory sites, so that the industrial development may be furthered ; 
and, as the demand arises, it is planned to build houses in such 
number and under such modern standardized methods as to secure 
the best results at the minimum cost. 

The Norwood Housing Association also has in mind the need of 
centers of recreation and is providing them. It has control of the 
entire shores of a lake nearly 2 miles long and half a mile wide, which 
lies on the outskirts of the town. Here it is proposed to build bath- 
houses, boathouses, and such additional buildings as will contribute 
to the pleasure of the greatest number of people. One portion of the 
shore is being set aside for bungalows, so that those who are able to 
do so may have comfortable homes there during the summer. 

All of this brings in revenue; in fact, it is expected that from the 
development of this property the housing committee will secure very 
handsome returns and a large increase on its investment. This 
increased investment becomes an endowment fund for the civic asso- 
ciation. It has been carefully worked out in this way: For the 
land deeded to it, the housing association issues its securities to the 
full extent of its cost or assessed value; mortgage bonds paying 
5 per cent are issued for 60 per cent; preferred stock paying 6 per 
cent is issued for the next 20 per cent, and the common stock holds 
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the remaining 20 per cent, which carries the entire equity of both 
the property and its earnings. Arrangements have been made by 
which the whole of this common stock may bec(»ne the property 
of the civic association. As the town grows and its real estate 
develops, the civic association will thus find itself the beneficiary in 
a financial way of the development which it has helped make pos- 
sible. Within a few years it should have sufficient income from this 
source alone to meet its entire running expenses. It is expected that 
this endowment fimd, started with this common stock of the housing 
association, will be increased from time to time by legacies from 
public-spirited men and women in the community who have come 
to recognize the value of the work of the civic association and who 
will welcome the opportunity to aid in its continuance. The bonds 
and preferred stock of the housing association offer a safe and 
attractive investment for the townspeople, and at the same time 
serve to stimulate their interest in the whole undertaking. 

As you well know, this idea of the housing association is not a 
new one. There are over 100 cities in Germany which have no 
municipal taxes, because all the money for public expenditures 
which would otherwise have to be met by taxes comes from the leased 
property which the cities have held for years. 

Norwood appears to have made a real beginning. By assigning 
the duties of the town government to these two classes of men — 
one, honorable officials serving without salary, meeting at convenient 
intervals and giving to the town the same sort of attention that they 
would give to a private enterprise of which they were trustees or 
directors, and the other, business experts, chosen by careful methods 
of selection — ^we have established a well-ordered, economically con- 
ducted government. We have secured greater democracy, because 
we have broadened the field of citizenship from which these officials 
may be chosen ; and we have gained greater efficiency, inasmuch as it 
is now possible to introduce the best possible methods. 

The same principle of committee representation, working through 
paid experts, is giving us and our general community work the same 
splendid results. For a given amount of money we are, in my 
opinicm, accomplishing very much more than formerly. It is 
astounding to consider what savings and gains could be effected by a 
similar centralization under expert management in a place the size 
of Boston, which now has scores and hundreds of charitable and 
civic organizations. It is true that many of these organizations 
perform efficient service, but the duplication and confusion occa- 
sioned by their great number mean undue expense and only partial 
handling of the whole task. 

There is scarcely a limit to the things which can be done by a 
community which will find ways of uniting its powers and developing 
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methods for expressing in action and deeds its ideals. Insurance 
against sickness and the loss of employment will go far toward 
removing a great fear from many households. We expect that we 
can work out in terms of the community scmie such form of in- 
surance; and other problems are, we believe, capable of solution 
when once the community shall have appreciated its needs and its 
power to achieve. 

In all these matters we are simply making effective in an old- 
fashioned New England community the same principles that have 
made German municipal management the most efficient in the world, 
and we are doing it by the cooperative effort of its citizens under the 
guidance of leaders of their own choice and kind. If we in Norwood, 
with no university to lead us, have made some progress in tiie direc- 
tion of efficient democracy, how great are the possibilities of the 
cities of this country in which are established great universi- 
ties, dedicated as they are to sound scholarship and lofty ideals of 
citizenship. 



THE DEMAND FOR TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICB. 

By Gbobqe R. Walulcr, 
PitUhurgh Ohomher of Commerce, 

The time has not yet come for the urban universities to conduct an 
aggressive and insistent campaign to secure the employment of 
trained men in the public service. Something, of course, can be 
done; more in some cities than in others; but we have not yet reached 
the time for reaping the harvest of expert and efficient public service. 
We are rather still in the process of breaking the ground and sowing 
the seed. Expert public service will come only when there is a 
demand for it — ^not a theoretical demand that we ought to have 
expert service, but an economic demand, an actual desire on the part 
of city administrations to secure trained and efficient workers and 
to establish a permanent administrative organization on this basis. 

City government is the product of the social and economic forces 
working in a community. In order to understand why a people 
which has developed great efficiency in its private affairs has failed 
to do so in its city administration, it is necessary to make some anal- 
ysis of these forces. 

Our city populations may be roughly divided for our purposes 
into three groups. There is, first, the general group of the average, 
nonpolitical citizen — the man who is earning from $700 or $800 a 
year to $5,000 or $10,000 a year. This group will constitute about 
half of our city population. It is composed of men who are essen- 
tially private men. They are absorbed in their private business and 
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family affairs. Many of them, if not natives of other places, were 
bom in what was practically an overgrown coimtry town, for a 
generation ago most of our large cities were little more than that. 
These men have no inherited loyalty to their city. Very few of them 
feel that the city government is of any vital importance to them. 
Perhaps a majority of them regard politics as something more or 
less alien to their real interests. ,They distinguish between business 
and politics, and many of them pride themselves on knowing nothing 
about the affairs of their city government and of taking no interest 
in them. Although there is a constantly growing sentiment among 
these people for better conditions in city service, they are unorgan- 
ized, without power of effective action, without leadership, without 
the means of securing the very considerable funds which are neces- 
sary for successful civic campaigns. They are the easy victims of 
trumped-up issues, popular slogans, and appeals to party loyalty. 

It is true that from time to time they grumble about high taxes, 
bad streets, poor fire and police protection, and occasionally, under the 
impulse of some dramatic happening, they unite and sweep their 
representatives into power. The result is almost always disappointing. 
The men elected, with the best of intentions, are utterly unskilled 
in city administration, lacking technical knowledge, uninformed 
as to the real purposes of city government, and are subject to pres- 
sures which greatly embarrass and hinder their successes, while 
the mass of the population, after such an election, relapses into 
indifference. Most men of this cIJeiss come to regard present civic 
conditions as natural and inevitable, for they have no knowledge of 
city government in other countries and no point of view for com- 
parison. 

Above this group is a small group of men representing large 
economic units, who are intensely interested in city government, but 
in a private and personal way. The public utilities of most of our 
cities are owned and operated not by the city but by corporations. 
Those who are responsible to the stockholders of these corporations 
are primarily interested in the isuccess and earning power of the 
corporation. This success and earning power is very greatly affected 
by the city government. These corporations must have franchises, 
as' required, on satisfactory terms, privileges of opening streets, 
placing wires and conduits, regulations of surface openings, of ques- 
tions affecting the cleaning and maintenance of streets, etc. A hostile 
city government can do them vast injury. By the very pressure of 
economic necessity they have been driven into city politics. v 

There are other groups in the city which necessarily, as a matter of 
business, are vitally interested in the city government. The liquor 
dealers, for instance, can have their profits greatly affected by the 
attitude of the police department. There are dty contractors, and 
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there are the men on the shady side of the law, whose very existence 
depends upon a friendly administration. 

In the American political system city government is inextricably 
enmeshed with the State and National Governments, and larger 
groups interested in State and National legislation and administra- 
tion feel themselves compelled to protect their interests by taking a 
strong hand in the affairs of the city administration. 

Below the great middle class lies the submerged class, the un- 
skilled workmen, the thousands of foreigners, men without friends, 
without resources, without any economic strength, and therefore 
without any political strength. Perhaps 25 per cent or more of the 
actual voters in our large cities may be included in this class of 
helpless voters. The law gives them a ballot, but their economic po- 
sition deprives them of it. They Ure at the mercy of the police and 
the police magistrates. They buy peace in tiie easiest way — by taking 
orders. There are precincts in many of our large cities where the 
mass of the voters are so helpless that tiiey can not even protect 
their registration or secure the counting of their ballots. Then there 
is the large and increasing public pay roll. In many cities nearly 
10 per cent of the actual voters are on some governmental pay roll. 
Economic necessity controls most of these votes, and the votes of 
men in their families. 

There are also in our cities many men of narrow circumstances 
to whom politics afford an excitement, a recreation. It is to them 
the greatest national sport, after baseball. They love the fight. 
They are open to appeals of factional loyalty. Many of them aspire 
to city employment as a signal honor to be achieved. They are a 
great force in the recurring contests for the control of the city, and 
as a rule have no conception of what these contests are really about. 

Now, out of these conditions there grows the actual thing which 
we call American city government. The powerful economic groups, 
vitally interested from a personal and business point of view in the 
conduct of city government, by a more or less conscious organiza- 
tion, and by the expenditure of large sums of money, when necessary, 
are back of most successful tickets in city elections. Their fimds 
and their economic power are used to direct the vote of the helpless 
group. The great middle class, more or less indifferent and unin- 
formed, confused by long ballots and the multiplicity of campaign 
cries, are generally divided and ineffective. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to pillory the controlling group 
here described. Many of them are men of high character and real 
patriotism, but they are absorbed in business, they have never 
studied the problems of government, they have grown up under 
the system, they know no other way, and very often they are largely 
themselves ignorant of what they are really doing. 
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Suppose tiiey have secured, for instance, as mayor a business man 
of high standing and character, who really desires to install business 
methods in the city administration. Almost inevitably he finds him- 
self unable to do it to any extent. In the first place, he is himself 
without any technical knowledge or any clear views of what the 
city government is for. The conception of community activity for 
community ends is vague and faint in his mind. He is subjected 
to great pressure; his army of supporters is demanding recognition 
and employment He is told that he must preserve the political 
organization which put him in. He is bombarded every day, and 
often from high and influential sources, to give certain persons em- 
ployment; while the great mass of voters lies silent, dormant, inar- 
ticulate, there is pressure from the other side. Almost inevitably he 
yields, perhaps to his own discontent and disgust. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of the controlling political organi- 
zation is expensive. The natural impulse of those who support it 
financially is to pay as little of that expense as possible themselves, 
and to distribute as much as possible among the general body of the 
taxpayers. It is, from their point of view, profitable to have an in- 
efficient and overloaded pay roll, because in this way the tax of sup- 
porting the organization is not all paid by themselves, but is partly 
paid by the taxpayers generally, and the advantages which they 
reap in their own private business more than compensate for the 
increased taxation which they have to pay. 

We have, therefore, an actual government in cities which is of 
necessity inimical to a permanent, efficient, expert body of public 
servants. If a university in a city so governed, with whatever 
diplomacy and tact, offers itself for the training of public servants, 
and endeavors to insist upon their employment, it will meet three 
difficulties. 

In the first place, if it becomes too insistent, it will be looked 
upon as meddling with affairs which do not concern it, and the 
plausible greetings with which its first efforts may be met will soon 
change into opposition more or less expressed. 

In the second place, it will be very difficult to get intelligent 
young men to enter the city's services under these conditions, because 
it does not offer them a career. The exigencies of politics may throw 
them out at any time. They can not count upon rising step by step 
through a lifetime, as a reward of merit. 

In the third place, most universities are in constant need of funds. 
These funds can be secured only from men of large means, and a 
university which presses this matter to a point where it becomes 
troublesome will be very apt to receive intimations that it is going 
outside of its proper sphere of influence, should stay out of politics, 
and confine itself to education. 
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There is another barrier in the way. The organization of cities 
under the charters in force in most of th^n makes expert public 
service difficult, if not impossible. We have been cursed in this 
country by the adoption of the political theories of the eighteenth 
century French philosophers. We owe a great debt to Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and others for preaching the gospel of freedom, but their 
views of governmental organization have proven to be hopelessly 
wrong, and yet tiiey are the basis underlying most city charters. 
We elect all manner of men for short terms, and in particular we 
elect the chief administrator, tiie mayor. Almost inevitably he is 
either a politician, bred in the old school, or a business man, un- 
skilled in city government. In the former, he has no sympathy 
with efficiency. If the latter, he finds himself thrown into an occu- 
pation which is strange and new to him. He is necessarily cautious, 
timid, and uncertain. He is surrounded by great pressures. If he 
has the right stuff in him, after struggling for several years he does 
acquire some degree of knowledge and skill, and then his term has 
expired and the charter generally provides that he can not be a 
candidate for reelection. With an inefficient, confused, and con- 
stantly changing head, no administrative organization can rise very 
high. We must learn a lesson from the splendid city governments of 
Gtermany and other European countries. We must elect a coimcil 
which shall serve as a board of directors, and let that council select 
the mayor or the biirgermeister on a basis of expert knowledge and 
ability, maintaining him in power so long as he renders good service. 
With a permanent and efficient head, there is a possibility of obtain- 
ing efficiency, throughout the organization. 

I do not paint this picture for the purpose of encouraging pes- 
simism or discouraging the urban universities from attempting a 
great service to their cities. Conditions are rapidly improving, 
have improved enormously during the last 20 years. Jxl many cities 
a foothold has been obtained for expert service. Some very grati- 
fying results have been obtained in Pittsburgh, but after all, they 
are more or less sporadic and exigent. At present, the main fight 
should be waged in another place, where the universities can perform 
a great public service, greatly advance the day of real efficiency, and 
eventually put themselves in the place where they will be called 
upon by the cities to train men for city service. 

Every year thousands of our most promising young men go 
through our urban imiversitiea They go from them into the thick 
of city life. The work must begin with them. They must be given 
such instruction that they will be centers for the development of 
that intelligent public sentiment which is a necessary precursor of 
the thing we desire. Let no university undertake to serve its com- 
munity unless it has that infinite patience which is willing to dig 
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to the bottom of things and build slowly and solidly upon the rock 
foundation. 

Now, what are these boys to be taught? The merely altruistic and 
emotional appeal is not enough. Our people mean well enough. 
What they need to learn is the tremendous, vital stake which they 
have as individuals and as communities in the conduct of their city 
government The controlling facts must first be thoroughly learned 
by the universities themselves, and then taught to their students. 

Why is it that we are so far behind European cities in this re- 
spect? Primarily because we have only recently become a city- 
dwelling people. We know little about cities. They are largely for- 
eign to our processes of thought. At the time of the Revolutionary 
War there were only 12 or 15 chartered cities in the United States. 
The largest of them, Philadelphia, was not as big as many city 
wards to-day. In fact, the great growth of our cities has come since 
the close of the Civil War. Into them have been poured men from 
all sections of the country who have come into them indifferent and 
unconcerned, having no knowledge or conception of large commu- 
nity life, and the vast distinction between the country dweller and 
the city dweller. 

It is a fact that in the small ccnnmunity the local government is 
not of much importance. The farmer or the villager does everything 
for himself. If he wants water, he digs a well or a cistern, and 
he has his water. The city dweller can not do this. The city pro- 
vides him with water; and this is so whether the city owns the 
waterworks or makes a contract with some private organization for 
that purpose. The city likewise provides light and transportation. 
The man in the small community has little need of police protection, 
but lawless men accumulate and operate in the cities, and protection 
must be furnished by the city itself. 

The rural man can protect his own health. The city man can not. 
The infected water, the poisonous sweatshop, the filthy slum may 
strike down his nearest and dearest, and he is helpless unless the 
city itself protects him. The city dweller has no protection for 
his children against moral infection. The plague spots will exist 
and contaminate unless the city government stamps them out. The 
business development of the city dweller is largely dependent upon 
the city government The merchants may compete witii each other 
for all the business there is in the community, but they can not 
enlarge the city. The city with high taxes, bad housing conditions, 
poor water, poor schools, poor traction service, poor opportunities for 
recreation is undesirable to live in, undesirable to establish plants 
in, while the city in the reverse condition is constantly drawing new 
populations, new consumers, and new capital, and so enlarging the 
opportunity of every dweller in the city for either employment or 
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business- In every respect the city, and the larger the city the more 
true this is, is the factor most largely controlling the social and 
economic environment of the citizen. 

Let the universities give sound, fundamental instruction to the 
constant stream of young men passing through them, so that they 
shall come out with some conception of what community activity is, 
of how important it is, with a breadth of view and a grasp of 
the larger relations of things, and a situation will soon be produced 
which will enable the universities to render a service greatly needed 
and increasingly desired in the training of men to the honorable 
career of efficient and expert service to the city. 



A SEARCH FOR THE MAXIMUM CAPACITY FOR SERVICE. 

By Db. Hollis Godfbey, 
Preaident of Drewel JnsUtute, Philadelp?iia, Pa, 

THREE PRIMARY PURPOSES OP A TEACHINQ INSTITUTION. 

The cooperation of any college with its commimity provides a 
problem with most complex factors and with an amazing number of 
variants. Because of that very complexity, effective cooperation 
demands the determination of a clear-cut general policy which can 
be clearly expressed to the community. Such a policy can only be 
effective when based on decisions which result from carefully made 
studies. Such studies can be accepted as guides only when they 
are made with a full imderstanding of the purposes of a teaching 
institution. 

The primary purpose of a teaching institution to-day, as in the 
days of Plato's academy, is to transfer a vital thought from the 
mind of the teacher to the mind of the scholar. Any study has lost 
the essential touchstone of inherent truth which does not bear in 
mind continually as a fundamental concept the thought that any 
change made as a result of study which retards or blocks the trans- 
ference of the vital thought is a loss, while every change so made 
which aids in that transference is a gain. No one can recognize more 
clearly than the trained and experienced engineer that efficiency is 
but one factor in economy, and that any economy which does not 
include spiritual and human factors is not true economy. 

The administrators of any educational trust have, however, second 
and third purposes to carry out which are as basic as the first. Like 
any other trustees, they are given certain funds to administer. It 
must be their ideal to see that no dollar of the funds is wasted. 
Every student who comes to the institution gives to the keeping of 
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the trustees many hours of his life. Consequently the third ideal of 
the trustees must be to see that no hour of the student's time is 
wasted through their fault. The term " trustees " in this connection 
includes not only those technically so named, but also every member 
of the teaching and administrative staff. 

THE METHOD OP ATTACK UPON THB PROBLEM. 

Three fundamental purposes of college investigations having been 
defined; the method of attack comes next. Fortunately, we have for 
this certain clear lines .of procedure, based on analogies from the 
industrial world. If a thoroughly modem bank desires to have a 
complete report on a given business project, it requests reports not 
only from men trained in the special trade, craft, or art which it is 
proposed to establish, but it also seeks the advice of consulting 
engineers and lawyers. Only after the reports of all three groups 
are in can a complete picture, sufficient to warrant the investment 
of funds, be secured. 

When that is true where funds and their investment are alone to 
be considered, how much more is it true where the investment includes 
the precious hours of thousands of men and women. 

THE DREXEL INSTITUTE'S SPECIFIC PROBLEM. 

With the three primary purposes and the known method of attack 
on industrial problems as starting points, we have been (endeavoring 
to answer this question: How could the Drexel Institute, a small 
college type of technical school, giving day and evening instruction 
in three schools — engineering, domestic science, and arts and secre- 
tarial — ^give by means of its courses the best cooperation with the 
community factors of Philadelphia and at the same time carry out 
certain expressed desires of its founders? 

In the attempt to answer this question, up to the present time 39 
specific researches have been begun and continued for at least one 
year. Some 16 others have been begun during the last year and are 
now in various stages of development. Of this group there have been 
selected for the purposes of this paper brief statements of certain 
factors concerned in the studies made of the following subjects: 
Admission requirements; the institute catalogue; the distribution of 
scholarship funds; curricula; graduate work of the staff; teaching 
services of undergraduates; the employment of graduates and under- 
graduates. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

That upon the rock of entrance requirements the good ship " Co- 
operation " may be in dire peril of shipwreck goes without saying. 
We considered this question of what should be done about entrance 
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requirements, therefore, with the utmost care, and finally answered 
it by means of the following methods and in the following ways : 

First, the admission requirements of every institution of collegiate 
grade in and around Philadelphia were obtained and analyzed. 

Second, the entrance requirements of 280 colleges in tiie United 
States were analyzed. 

Third, there are 119 four-year high and preparatory schools from 
whose districts students may take trolley or train to Philadelphia 
daily. Sixty of these were visited personally, and in each the prin- 
cipal of the school was asked to give us his, or her best thought on 
the relation of admission requirements to the problem of coopera- 
tion between the high schools of greater Philadelphia and the Drezel 
Institute. 

Fourth, a group of the men who have had the most experience 
with admission requirements were chos^i and brought to the insti- 
tute to aid us with their advice. We also took the data obtained to 
other experts who c6uld not come to the institute. 

Fifth, the results of all these studies were briefed and charted 
and submitted to the admission committee and then to the major 
faculty of the institute, who passed upon them. 

The result of the studies outlined above showed, first, that the 
tendency of all the colleges in our field to require specific subjects 
for admission generally forced the student to decide the course he 
was to take at least by the end of the first year in the high sdiool, 
or else to take more than the usual four years. 

Second, that a considerable number of colleges of the first rank 
in the United States were giving admission on the basis of high- 
school graduation requiring work of high quality, but not specify- 
ing any given subjects. 

Third, that the principals of the high schools in greater Philadel- 
phia felt almost unanimously that there was great need for some 
collegiate institution to grant admission to high-school graduates 
of high quality who had not planned to go to college until the sec- 
ond or third year of their course and who would be debarred from 
entrance at the end of the four-year course because of that delay in 
decision. 

Fourth, that every man consulted who had had to do witii entrance 
requirements believed our wisest course would be to insist on quality, 
rather than on specific subjects, provided high-school graduation was 
secured and provided the proper safeguards be put around the 
admission of the entering student. 

The result of this policy, so far as the quality and preparation 
of the students entering the institute is concerned, has been ad- 
mirable. Of the freshman class last year, 95 per cent were high- 
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school graduates. This year 94 per cent were high-school graduates, 
and no conditional student is admitted unless we can see a specific 
reason in his or her case for such admission. 

So far as our relations with other institutions are concerned, the 
result has been most satisfactory. 

THE COLLBQB CATALOQUE. 

No single factor more advances cooperative action between the 
college and the community than clear expression of the opportunities 
that the college offers. Every college should place before its c(Mn- 
munity those instructional opportunities which a part of the commu- 
nity desires or should desire. From the educational standpoint, how- 
ever, it seems eminently wise to throw the emphasis on the fact that 
the college offers an apportimity to the student, rather than that the 
student grants an opportimity to the college when he enters it. For 
that reason the Drexel Institute limits its public statements to its own 
publications. Its belief that simple, honest statements of the work 
done, coupled with the best possible printing, were the most effective 
publicity program that could be secured, provided the basis for the 
next research mentioned here. This research was undertaken to de- 
termine the best expression of the facts about the institute. One part 
of it took this form : What is the most effective form for the college 
catalogue? To determine the answer to this question, the following 
methods were employed : 

First, 420 college catalogues were examined and their main points 
noted and analyzed. 

Second, the best catalogue work of certain industrial lines, such as 
the automobile line, which have come to recognize the value of good 
printing, were examined and analyzed. 

Third, a group of experts in the printing art, including some of 
the best-known printers in America, were asked to the institute to 
go through it and to assist in writing specifications for the make-up 
of a catalogue which should properly express the institute to the 
community. 

Fourth, as a result of the suggestion of those experts, 18 type pages 
were set up, one after another, and submitted to the printing experts, 
to oculists, and to illuminating engineers. The eighteenth page set 
was the one finally accepted. The catalogue as last issued is the 
result of this research. 

The writing of the catalogue has been quite as carefully considered 
as its format. Each year it has been written by one man, but this 
man's work has been criticized by three trained writers and editorially 
amended and checked: The catalogue is now in its third form. 

Style, however, is less important than directness and simple hon- 
esty. In order to obtain these things, all the essential facts in the 
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catalogue are placed for inspection in the hands, first, of the major 
faculty; second, of the minor faculty; third, of the upper classes of 
the institute. All of these groups meet in conference to go over the 
facts in the catalogue, with the request that they criticize freely any 
word or phrase which is in any way untrue or in any way misrepre- 
sents the facts about the institute. 

We can scarcely emphasize too strongly the value of this research 
as shown in the educational results to students and faculty and as 
regards the cooperative results with the community. There is no 
single factor which has caused more vagueness in the efforts for 
cooperation than ineffective and confused expression of educational 
aims and opportunities. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OP SCHOLARSHIP PUNDS. 

In the two preceding researches the work was accomplished by the 
cooperation of outside expert assistants and inside experienced effort. 
In the next research, to determine the best use of scholarship funds, 
the third of the three factors mentioned earlier, the legal factor, 
appears. This research passed through the following stages: 

First, examination and classification of all applications for finan- 
cial help from students received during a given period of time. 

Second, personal interviews with older students and their parents 
to find where, if anywhere, financial pressure was most evident. 

Third, the designing of a policy as regards scholarship funds 
which should be equitable to all and do the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Fourth, consultation with the corporation counsel to obtain an 
opinion as to whether or not the policy proposed carried out our legal 
and moral obligations. 

As a result of investigations one and two, it was found, first, that 
a large percentage of the students who had held scholarships pre- 
ferred to give work in exchange for financial aid, provided this were 
possible, and second, that one of the most serious handicaps to the 
planning of individual student finances was the uncertainty of the 
one who paid the bills concerning the cost of books and supplies. 

The plan finally proposed solved these difficulties. Exact studies 
showed that by using the existing scholarship fimds to purchase the 
more expensive technical works required, it would be possible to 
guarantee every entering regular student that his or her maximum 
cost of books and supplies not representing permanent investment 
would not exceed $25. An amount of work commanding a wage 
equal to the scholarship funds then granted was at the same time 
opened to student assistance. 

The plan outlined was submitted to the corporation counsel, who 
decided that it legally and morally carried out the purposes for 
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which the funds were given. This has meant a marked step forward 
in the clarification of our relations with the community. 

CURRICULA. 

Our use of the usual principles of the perpetual audit and of the 
perpetual inventory, with daily reports of the financial and educa- 
tional state of the institute, has had the* unusual effect of initiating 
studies which have resulted in three of the most fundamentally co- 
operative polices we have undertaken. 

The first of these policies is the complete differentiation of our 
curricula from the curricula of any other institution in our territory. 

Second, the development of the group of the night school, in which 
1^00 men and women are now entered for continuous balanced 
courses of from two to seven years. 

Third, the development of our plan of offering to any 16 persons • 
any course given in the institute at any time when a teacher is un- 
occupied and a classroom or a laboratory is vacant. 

As a result of these policies, we are rapidly reaching a point where 
some classes are working in the institute every hour of the day from 
9 in the morning to 9.30 at night. 

OTHER STUDIES. 

In order to encourage graduate work, the institute pays the first 
fee of any member of its staff who desires to take courses at the 
University of Pennsylvania or Columbia. Last year 23 availed 
themselves of this opportunity, and 29 are doing graduate work this 
year. 

As a result of an extensive study, we determined upon the policy 
of using the teaching powers of the upper classes for community 
service. The school of domestic science and arts furnishes teachers, 
free of charge, from among the ranks 'of the older students to 
charitable institutions in Philadelphia. The control of this outside 
work is vested in three members of the instructional staff, who are 
given specific hours to care for the effectiveness of the service. 

The study concerning the employment of graduates and under- 
graduates has found effective form through the activities of the 
bureau of recommendations. Up to the present time these studies 
have been concerned chiefly with work open to graduates, vacation 
work open to undergraduates, and employment for undergraduates 
which can be carried on together with their academic work. 

We have postponed, up to the present time, two vital studies 
which are now beginning: That of bettering the employment of 
the older graduates, and that of the employment of students in the 
night course. 
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Studies were made of the specific employment needs of the mem- 
bers of the national engineering societies in Philadelphia, certain 
branches of the iron and steel industry, the public service corpora- 
tion, and the engineering branches of the city. On the women^s 
side studies were made of the employment needs of hospitals, insti- 
tutions, and schools, and especially of the executive who employs the 
women graduates of our secretarial school. 

Our efforts have been very successful. Of 154 graduates of last 
year, all but one who desired positions are well placed. Over 30 
per cent more good positions were available than we had graduates 
to place. Between 80 per cent and 90 per cent of our upper classmen 
worked last summer at employments closely related to their pro- 
fessional training. Their average for the summer was approxi- 
mately $145. 

In concluding this brief report of some phases of the continuous 
and arduous work of two years, certain facts should be noted. First, 
we are fully convinced that any problem will yield to this treatment, 
given the right conditions. Second, we have to-day more research 
work and we see our problem as a whole and the relation of each 
part to the whole more clearly than at any previous period. Third, 
we are more open-minded than ever before and more anxious for 
every possible type of assistance which may aid us in the definition 
and solution of our problems. Fourth, we really believe we can see 
marked gains in our cultivation of that rare flower — common sense. 

But, beside all this, our statement would be incomplete did it not 
bear witness to the spiritual values which have come from tiie com- 
bined effort of a devoted group, each member eager to bear his or her 
full part in our research to determine the maximum capacity for 
service of the institute. Nothing is clearer to those of us who have 
taken part in this work than that it has affected us all in such a 
way as to give us greater pride in our great art of teaching, greater 
pride in our institution, greater pride in the community of which we 
are a part 

COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS ORQANIZATIONS. 

By Mb. John W. Fahey, 
President of the National Chamber of Commerce. 

Organizations of business men have been undergoing a rather 
thorough reform. The old-time commercial organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and commercial clubs we have 
had with us from the first days of the Republic; but until recent 
years these organizations lacked the breadth of view which should 
characterize the work of modem business men — men realizing that 
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there are problems of great importance affecting business and the 
conmion prosperity which have to do with the welfare of the city and 
its social progress and which do not come directly across the desk of 
the business man in his daily work. 

But how, in nearly every one of these organizations, greater em- 
phasis has been laid upon civic activity than ever before. In one 
city after another the business men have finally overcome the old- 
time suspicion of the professor as a theorist. And on the other side 
colleges and universities have come to see that the business man was 
not quite so intensely practical and ultraselfish as he was assumed to 
be, but that he had something of idealism and even altruism about 
him; that he was anxious to be of real service, realizing that the 
broad path to public confidence for the business man lies through 
service, and through service alone. 

In training for public service an important point is that while we 
train yotmg men as efficient public servants, as experts in municipal 
affairs, we must understand that they are going to have difficulty in 
holding their places and going on in their useful . careers, unless 
they have the backing of intelligent citizenship — a citizenship that 
is based on leadership. So far as this leadership is concerned, there 
is a large amount of useful material among business men as a group. 

Another part of the problem will depend for solution upon the 
upbuilding of schools of commerce. To support municipal effi- 
ciency, the business organization of a city must itself be efficient and 
prosperous. We need better training for business, better commercial 
training. We may say that there is nothing like practical experi- 
ence in making the best type of business man, but business men are 
beginning to understand to-day that they can not have too much 
training in intelligence that can be utilized and adapted in daily 
practice. 

THE NEED FOR FURTHER INVESTIQATION OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 

By Leon O. Mabshaix, 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago, 

We are in a very puzzled and mixed frame of mind concerning the 
whole question of public service and the training for public service. 
Good intentions we have by the wagonload ; ideals we have in even 
greater abundance; but clean-cut policies, cool decision, . these we 
sadly lack at the present stage of our undertaking. 

A few months ago the former president of De Pauw University 
illustrated what different people do at times of mental indecision. 
He told of a group who were making their way through an un- 
charted wilderness. Just when they were in what seemed to them 
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the hardest part of their journey, all at once a fog settled down and 
blotted out all of the landmarks with which they had become familiar. 
Thereupon one collection of that group of travelers said : " The only 
thing that we can do now is to retrace our steps and get back to high 
ground from which we can take another look and see if we can dis- 
'cover the old landmarks back there, set our stakes, and make this 
journey over again, and perhaps the next time we can go on a little 
farther." Whereupon they retraced their steps. Another group felt 
not at all that way. They said : " There is no use going back over 
the territory that we have covered. This fog will soon lift ; it will 
be dispelled by the sun, and we will be able to go on. Let us sit down 
and patiently wait, and meanwhile we will regain some of our 
strength ; and when the fog lifts we will have recovered from our 
fatigue due to the journey that we have already made, and then we 
can go on with confidence." The third group would have none of 
that. They said: "No; let us plunge ahead. We will not know 
where we are going — that is true — ^but we will be on the way." So 
this third group plunged ahead through the fog; they tore their 
clothes on the briars and brambles, bmnped themselves against logs 
and stumps that lay in their way, encountered various difficulties, 
and very likely some of them did push through ; but the group became 
separated, and few, if any, of them ever reached their journey's end. 
But there was a fourth group that said : " It is no use for us to go 
back over the ground we have already traversed ; we could not find 
the landmarks there if we did go back. Let us calmly consider and 
take stock of the situation as it is. We will reflect from what direc- 
tion we were coming when we were stopped by this fog; where the 
sun was the last time we saw it; what the general lay of the land is, 
to the best of our knowledge ; and on the basis of all the investigating 
and thinking over the matter that we can do we will proceed cau- 
tiously, moving slowly ahead all the time, meanwhile keeping close 
connection with each other, and see if we can not arrive at the prom- 
ised land in that way." 

This seems to depict fairly accurately the situation with reference 
to the training for public service. We must proceed slowly anyway, 
and we shall certainly be more comfortable if we are a little patient 
in the situation in which we find ourselves. The development of 
institutions should be lessons for us. 

Take, for example, the modem college of commerce. The college 
of commerce originated in this country in the eighties. One edu- 
cator generations ago outlined a program of training for commercial 
purposes, but there were no colleges of commerce established as the 
result of his outline. The time was not yet ripe. Many things had 
to occur before the time was ripe. The same thing was true of insti- 
tutes of technology. They had to be preceded by a period of prepa- 
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ration which was upon the whole quiet preparation. The same thing 
was certainly true of the " industrial revolution " as a whole. We 
say it occurred after 1760; but if there is any one thing that is cer- 
tain in human history, it is that the " industrial revolution " began 
before the year 1300 and was in process of preparation for five hun- 
dred years before a few inventors struck the match to the powder 
and gave us the explosion that has been called the " industrial revo- 
lution." 

No human institution is perfect. If Frederick W. Taylor could, 
as he did when he was alive, step into the best shops in the United 
States — not the poorest shops, but the best shops — and with the same 
equipment increase their output anywhere from 100 to 1,100 per 
cent; if the steam engine to-day makes available but a small percent- 
age of the energy that is in coal ; if it is true that even according to 
present knowledge the human race is sometimes like one-quarter of 1 
per cent efficient; if there is even a modicum of truth in these general 
propositions, we may well judge this movement of training for pub- 
lic service not by some absolute standards but by what may reason- 
ably be expected of himian beings in matters of this sort We shall 
need to keep a calm and sane perspective and accumulate our pow- 
der until later or somebody shall be able to set the match to it. It 
may be that we shall not have to wait long. But only when we have 
arrived at the full consciousness of our needs in this country may we 
expect rapid progress to occur in training for public service ; conse- 
quently patience seems to be one of the virtues that we may well 
cultivate for the next few years. 

Another thing it seems to me would be highly important, namely, 
that we do not overlook the necessity of laying a good, firm founda- 
tion. The public servant is like a physician — indeed, he is a phy- 
sician to society. In sending out these physicians to society we must 
recognize that the social organism is quite as complex as the human 
organism. Would it not be well, therefore, for us to make certain 
that our physicians go forth knowing first the physiology of the 
social organism; knowing, second, the pathology of the social or- 
ganism, and possessing, finally, all the administrative qualities and 
all of the technique that we can crowd in behind? It is through 
technique, as has been very properly said, that much of the physiol- 
ogy can be taught, but let us make certain that we are giving these 
people a knowledge of the physiology of American society. 

We have gone so far in our development of specialized studies 
since the great Civil War in this country that we have never had 
time to take stock of our situation. A man who is willing to take 
stock may by radicals be called " academic." That name does not 
frighten me, because that sort of work must be performed if we are 
to have well-rounded preparation. Our undergraduates do not need 
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more courses in money, more courses in banking, more courses in 
trusts, more courses in railroading, more courses in municipal gov- 
ernment ; what they need is correlation. If we provide this correla- 
tion and then turn out students who have an appreciation of the 
structure and function of organized society, we shall be prepared to 
train a technical body of public servants properly. 



III. METHODS OF TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 



METHODS OF TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

By Ghables A. Beasd, 
Director of the New York TraitUno School for PubUc Service, 

An industrial democracy can not long endure without a sound 
and efficient public service. In older and simpler days when this 
was a nation of farmers, and the functions of government were 
largely limited to national defense, the repression of crime, and the 
collection of taxes, it mattered little if waste and folly and jobbery 
accompanied every public enterprise. The great economic processes 
of the Nation, even if somewhat hampered by the muddling meth- 
ods of the State, could go on in the general tenor of their way in 
spite of the spoils system, rotation in office, and ignorance in public 
service. The slogan that ^ any man can fill any office that he can 
get, whether trained for it or not," although foolish enough in those 
days, was at least not criminal. 

Signs are not wanting, however, that our generation is becoming 
keenly alive to the problems of public service presented by the new 
order. It is no mere coincidence that it was largely due to the inspira- 
tion of the great organizing genius of his time, Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
that the training school for public service, initiated by Mrs. Har- 
riman in 1911, owes its origin. 

From that hour the idea has taken firmer and firmer root in the 
American public mind. In 1912, the American Political Science 
Association appointed a committee to study the relation of the 
universities to public service, and its reports resulted in the stimu- 
lation of widespread interest inside and outside of academic circles. 
In 1914 the association's committee, on the invitation of Mayor 
Mitchel, held an important conference in New York, which was at- 
tended by representatives of the leading colleges and universities in 
the coimtry. Since that time, Michigan, Texas, Indiana, Harvard, 
and Minnesota Universities, and the College of the City of New 
York have taken steps toward the assumption of strict responsi- 
bility in the matter of training for public service. 
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We may rest secure in the faith that our colleges and universities 
will respond to every real call for help — so secure in fact that we 
may now turn from the work of exhortation to that of adjusting our 
actual program of instruction to such opportunities as the public 
service at present offer& This adjustment involves two things: 
First, a regrouping of courses and the addition of new courses which 
will afford the requisite general foundation and the proper special 
discipline; and, secondly, the granting of academic credit for field 
or observation work in government and administration. 

The granting of academic credit is undoubtedly a serious matter 
and must be closely controlled, but it is fundamental to any real 
advance in training for public service. That it can be done without 
impairment of academic standards seems certain. We shall have 
no difficulty in securing academic recognition for field work if we 
can show that the control over it is such as to guarantee its solid 
character. 

While gaining at the hands of institutions of learning a proper 
grouping of courses of instruction and due credit for laboratory or 
field work, we must also devote ourselves assiduously to anodier 
more formidable task — ^that of educating the American public to 
appreciate trained service, to demand more of it, and to insist upon 
an adjustment of our civil-service organization and methods to our 
magnificent educational system. Every year thousands of young 
men and wcwnen are coining out of our schools filled with enthusiasm 
and high hopes. Plenty of them are ready to serve the state with 
the loyalty and zeal of the soldier if the state will open the door 
to them and make the way clear, even though narrow and rough. 

The essential part of the program of those who are seeking to 
improve the public service by securing trained servants is as follows: 

1. It is the function of politics to determine what should be done ; 
it is the function of the trained expert to carry out the public will 
with all the instruments and methods which modern science, natural 
and social, can command. 

2. A larger number of the exempt positions in civil service must 
be put upon a merit basis. In other words, in every division of 
government there should be permanent under secretaries whose ex- 
perience and training will secure continuity in the particular field. 
Under such a system, the young man or woman entering public 
service could thus look forward to securing, by the display of genu- 
ine talents, positions of dignity, power, and responsibility. 

3. There must be created some system of junior offices in the 
several great branches of administration, which offices will be open 
to properly qualified young men and women, and which will give 
them further practical training and open a gateway through promo- 
tion for loyal and efficient labor to the higher posts. At the present 
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time practically nothing has been done to link up the public service 
directly with our splendid system of education. 

4. The residence qualification as a requirement' for admission to 
public service must be abolished or seriously modified, thus widen- 
ing the opportunities for careers in the public service by making it 
possible for able and devoted civil servants to move from city to city, 
or even State to State. 

6. The term "examination" must be extended to include more 
laboratory or field experience, in addition to academic training, thus 
facilitating promotion and transfers in the public service, and recog- 
nizing practical work, such as is given in the training school for 
public service, and may be provided in connection with most col- 
leges and universities. It is gratifying to note that our most en- 
lightened civil-service commissioners are giving an increasing weight 
to experience. 

Here we might inquire whether schools undertaking this training 
can hope to place their graduates in positions to which their abilities 
and labors may entitle them. They probably can. On surveying the 
public service to-day, we find it falls into what may be called two 
broad divisions: 1. Official public service. 2. Unofficial public 
service. 

The first of these divisions — the official public service — may be 
subdivided according to method of appointment into exempt and 
classified positions. With reference to the exempt group, there is an 
inveterate suspicion that trained men and women can not look for- 
ward to permanent careers in that branch of the public service. To 
a considerable extent the suspicion is justified. 

That branch of the civil service which is open through competitive 
examination is not only more extensive, but includes most of the 
positions for which technical training is actually required. The 
existence of a large number of "cramming" schools for Federal, 
State, and municipal service is an indication that some kind of 
special preparation is a gateway to that service. Since this is so, it 
is evident that high schools, colleges, and universities might, if they 
would put their minds to the problem, develop courses of instruction 
which would better equip their students for specified lines of the 
classified positions, thus encouraging them to enter the service of 
the State and cooperate in raising the standards of that service. 

From the point of view of the nature of the positions, the official 
public service may be divided into two divisions — technical and pro- 
fessional, and nontechnical. 

The first division includes those positions for which technical or 
professional training is required — engineers, physicians, chemists, 
foresters, accountants, geologists. For these positions the schools 
are giving reasonably satisfactory technical and professional instruc- 
tion, but it would be an immense gain to the public service if they 
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would add to their curricula courses in public administration involv- 
ing the several specialties, taxation and finance, government and 
economics, institutional management, and other subjects calculated to 
broaden the horizon of the technical or professional student, and 
make it easier for him to fit into the c(»nplex scheme of public ad- 
ministrati(»i. 

The nontechnical branch of the public service, whether exempt or 
under the merit system, includes a number of positions which are 
attractive to those who have had advanced university work in eco- 
nomics and political science, and particularly to those who supple- 
ment technical or professional education by such training. Among 
the positions of this type may be included the following : City man- 
agers and administrative officers; civil service examiners; directors 
of social centers; investigators for special staff bureaus, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission at Washington, or the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in New York City ; investigators for commissions, such as tax, 
public utility, insurance, industrial, and other commissions; refer- 
ence librarians, municipal and State; secretaries and research agents 
for legislative committees or members; deputies and secretaries to 
executive officera 

The unofficial public service to which I referred above offers at 
the present time more available and attractive positions to trained 
men and women than the official service. One of the striking features 
of modem democracy is the constant cooperation of the citizens with 
the Government through civic organization. As the functions of 
government increase, the matters of these associations will increase 
and the \f ork of those already in existence will extend. Indeed, our 
dvic organizations are becoming, in fact, gateways to official public 
service in its higher ranges. 

There is one branch of service which is so often treated apart 
from Government that it is frequently overlooked, namely, educa- 
ticm. In the field of education there is a call for trained men and 
women capable of handling large administrative problems, as well 
as those of pedagogy. Our normal schools and teachers' colleges are, 
of course, giving a great deal of attention to this matter, and the 
time has now come to increase materially the amount of field work 
and observation. This is done in Massachusetts, where practical ad- 
ministration is counted toward the degree in education. 

There is also a problem of educational policy which is vitally con- 
nected with the subject of the hour — ^that is, the training of teachers 
of government, civic and administrative. The neglect of these sub- 
jects, particularly in the high schools, is nothing short of a disgrace 
to the Republic. 

There is another query, namely, is it possible to train men and 
women for the public service by what may be termed the laboratory 
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method, which adds practical experience to book learning? This 
question will be answered by reference to the program and methods 
of instruction of the training school for public service. 

The school insists that its students must have a broad foundation 
in general government, municipal science, administration, economics, 
and finance. The school does not at present offer formalized instruc- 
tion in these subjects, and if an applicant has not already had these 
fundamental subjects in some college or university, he is required to 
secure this discipline before he is regarded as prepared for public 
service. 

The school confines its attention largely to training the students 
in investigation of concrete civic problems, with New York City as 
the laboratory. The whole field is divided into several divisions, 
such as : Public finance and accounting; public works; public 
safety — police and fire administration; social service — ^the adminis- 
tration of health functions, charities^ and correction, etc. ; civil service 
and standardization of salaries and grades; central management and 
control, including executive, board, and staff organization and pro- 
cedure. 

In the course of his two years' residence the regular student passes 
through several, if not all, of these divisions. All contact with public 
officers and all reports of conferences with them are made under the 
direction of officers or staff members of the bureau of municipal 
research, who are responsible for statements of fact and conclusion 
reached. No member of the school is permitted to deal independently 
with public officers or to render independent reports. We control 
and check the students' work in many ways, in order to be able to 
form an accurate judgment as to quantity and quality. 

Since the foundation of the school we have sent into the official 
and unofficial service more than 75 students — ^lawyers, doctors, ac- 
countants, engineers, teachers, and experts in public administration. 
AMiile we have not escaped all the frailties of the flesh, we believe 
that the institution has justified the faitJi of the founders and has 
found a permanent place among the new professional schools of 
America. Having no cause to serve except that of wise and efficient 
administration, charging no tuition fees, seeking no private profit 
whatsoever, and asking no favors except a just recognition of the 
merits of its graduates, the training school hopes to command by good 
works the confidence and esteem of civic organization and authorities 
of State and to build the new profession of public service on a lasting 
foundation. 
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SOME PHASES OF FIELD WORK. 

By Pabke R. Kolbe, 
Pre9ideni of Municipal UniverHty of Akron, Ohio, 

By field work is meant the activities of students sent out by a 
university department to get experience in the actual dainff of some 
piece of extramural work. Visits of inspection or observation are 
not included under this term ; they bear much the same relation to 
real field work to does the reading of a textbook to laboratory 
practice. 

The traditions of education recognize three main factors in the 
formal training of the student — ^the recitation, the lecture, and the 
laboratory. The quiz, the conference, the demonstration, the exami- 
nation, are only variants or tests of these three basic methods. The 
science of teadiing has reduced them to an exact status. We may 
refer at any time to a multitude of books on pedagogy which will 
inform us as to the value or worthlessness of the many theories 
which have .grown up about them. But neither books, professors 
nor schools have yet recognized the value of the newest factor in 
education, namely, field work. Few measures have been taken to 
insure its standardization in method or its efficiency in execution. 

Certain standards of comparison may be laid down as basic and 
applicable to all forms of field work. Such are methods of super- 
vision, means for testing results, and plan of accrediting. Other im- 
portant factors are the assignment of work, coordination of theory 
and practice, remuneration for field workers, and practical useful- 
ness of the work. 

[Here President Kolbe enumerated f oi:ms of field work in various 
colleges. Then he proceeded to give typical plans of organization, 
as fmlows:] 

One of the most broadly developed plans of sociological field work 
is found at Harvard under the department of social ethics. The 
following is quoted from a recent letter from Prof. James Ford : 

Field work in this course has been undertaken in various forms. For ex- 
ample, in my class of last year six members made a thorough housing survey 
of several blocks in the city of Boston. Each man visited all the apartments 
within the blocks in his assigned section and filled out cards for each house 
and apartment The investigations were made in the company of the regular 
municipal sanitary inspector of the district. Each student in the course of the 
term was assigned to several districts and thus to several inspectors. The stu- 
dents were made to summarize the findings of their investigations in different 
quarters of the city, together with comparative statistical tables and maps of 
their district The findings were placed at the disposal of the municipal health 
department and were also put into the hands of the municipal city-planning 
commission to accompany a scheme privately projected for replanning of one 
of the areas inspected. 

Two other students studied tenement-house fires, making their inspections 
In company with municipal and metropoUtan fire inspectors. 
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Other students made maps showing the dU^trlbution of new buildings in 
the city of Cambridge, or distribution of tluree-deckers and the like, which 
have subsequently been utilized by the Cambridge city-planning commission. 

The amount of supervision required necessarily depends upon the subject 
at which the student works. I permit no housing surveys to be made except 
where there is a reasonable assurance that the findings of the investigation 
will be utilized for the advantage of the municipality. Often there is some 
private body interested in the investigation made which provides a certain 
amount of supervision. Municipal supervision is, of course, provided. In 
addition, I require students to report to me at frequent intervals. 

The grade is given for this work precisely as for other thesis work within 
the department The student, in filling out housing investigation cards. Is 
acquiring material which must be summarized and submitted in the form of 
a thesis which is graded in the usual manner. Some allowance is made in 
grading the cards for neatness and for accuracy of the results obtained. The 
latter is checked up by reinvestigation of selected portions of the districts 
examined by students. But the grade of the student for his research is 
determined primarily by the report submitted. In addition, of course, thert 
are tests upon prescribed reading and lectures of the course which are large 
factors in determining the grade of the course. 

Several interesting points occur in this account. Supervision of 
field work is here exercised entirely by the city authorities through 
municipal sanitary or fire inspectors. The findings of the students 
are primarily for practical usefulness, and serve as information for 
various city departments and commissions. Frequent reports to the 
professor in charge are required. Actual credit is given for the 
work done, the grade being based on the character of the report sub- 
mitted. The accuracy of results is checked by reinvestigation. In 
addition lectures are held and reading is required, upon which tests 
are given. The system thus outlined may well serve as a model, 
since it meets all the requirements of strict supervision, careful co- 
ordination, and useful cooperation with civic interests. 

A somewhat different kind of field work is illustrated by the activi- 
ties of students in the settlement house maintained by the depart- 
ment of sociology of Syracuse University. The second annual report 
of this organization brings out the following facts: 

The university settlement is located in the center of the fifteenth ward of 
Syracuse, in the heart of the most densely populated section of the city. This 
neighborhood presents, on a modified scale, practically all of the elements of 
the slums of a greater city. The social work is under the direction and man- 
agement of the department of sociology of Syracuse University. The greater 
part of the work is being done by students who are doing major work in 
sociology at the university. Under the supervision of these a large number 
of other students assist with the work. 

In connection with this settlement, a training class for social 
workers is carried on at the university in which students receive two 
hours per week credit for the year, four hours' actual work per 
week in addition to readings being required. No remuneration is 
given student workers. 
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In the Syracuse plan as above outlined the university not only 
has full supervision of student workers, but even controls the facili- 
ties under which the work is done, thus differing materially from 
the Harvard system. In both, however, the students are rewarded 
by college credit. 

Different again is the plan of field work carried out by students 
of the Cleveland school of education under the direction of Dr. 
Jean Dawson in the antifly campaign waged in that city last sum- 
mer. These girls were selected by Dr. Dawson for their peculiar 
fitness for the work, after preparation in courses specifically designed 
for this purpose. While not legally appointed sanitary inspectors, 
they were granted a definite badge by the city department of public 
welfare and were backed in every way by the various departments 
of the city. Their work was to make a thorough investigation of 
the city, and so far as possible to eliminate all places where flies 
could breed, reporting to the proper authorities those persons who 
failed to comply with their directions. For this work each girl re- 
ceived a remimeration of $7 per week, but no credit was given in the 
normal school nor was any effort apparently made to coordinate this 
field work with any concurrent course of study. This plan furnishes 
a still further variant from those in use at Harvard and Syracuse. 

The brief survey just given shows a variety of methods now in 
actual use in the conduct of field work in colleges and imiversities in 
one department only — ^that of sociology. While fairly representa- 
tive of methods in general, those just detailed are capable of consid- 
erable variation to meet the demands of subject and suri^oimding 
conditions. Without going into a broader field, it is interesting to 
summarize the variations on the basis of the standards of comparison 
as already indicated : 

1. Method of supervision: 

a. By outside agencies (Pittsburgh, Harvard). 

6. By the college department (Pennsylvania, Syracuse). 

2. Means of testing results : 

a. By personal conference (Pennsylvania). 

6. By direct personal supervision (Syracuse, Cleveland). 

c. By reinvestigation (Harvard). 

d. By reports, tests, classworlc (Harvard, Pittsburgh). 

3. Plan of accrediting: 

o. By giving college credit for field work alone (Pennsylvania). 
6. By giving college credit for field work with classwork (Harvard). 
c. By money remuneration with no college credit (Cleveland). 

This all goes tashow the utter lack of standardization in the realm 
of field work. It is quite possible that such standardization will 
never come; that it is not even desirable that it do come. Yet a con- 
ference of those under whose supervision such work is carried on 
would serve to eliminate much of the wide divergency in practice 
and to secure the universal adoption of certain desirable elements 
45424**— ^16 4 
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and the elimination of undesirable ones. I should not, however, like 
to leave you to-day with the inference that all those attending such 
a meeting would be professors of sociology. The scope of field worK, 
while not universal, is much broader than the limits of any one 
department. The following enumeration, which is far from com- 
plete, is at least typical of the various kinds of efforts now made: 

Practice teaching in city high schools. 

Work of cooperative engineering students in industries and city d^mrtments. 

Church worlc and preaching (Brown University). 

In New York business firms (New York University). 

Municipal sanitary inspection (Ck)llege of the City of New York and School 
for Public Health Officers conducted by Harvard and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology). 

School nursing in New York public schools and settlements (Teachers College 
of Columbia University). 

Home economics in New York public-school lunchrooms (Teachers College). 

CJooperative law courses with practical law-office work ((Georgetown Uni- 
versity). 

Assistants to city chemist (Akron). 

In city offices under bureau of municipal research (Akron). 

In addition also a large number of miscellaneous investigative efforts in the 
departments of political science, economics, and sociology. • 

It would be unjust to leave this subject without a brief mention of 
appreciation of the constructive suggestions in regard to supervision 
of field work by the American Political Science Association as out- 
lined in the preliminary report of its committee on practical train- 
ing for public service, pages 339-352. Equally enlightening are 
the remarks of Prof. Jenks, of New York University, before the 
First National Conference on Universities and Public Service, as 
reported in the proceedings of that meeting. The following state- 
ments quoted from this speech seem to define the essential points 
of cooperative field work: 

It is probable that there has been too great readiness heretofore for teachers 
iu all universities to emphasize the plan of inspection too much and actual 
work too little. Moreover, this looking things over does not give real train- 
ing to students. Also, care must be taken to get always a scientific back- 
ground for all the practical work done. Especially is this true if we are 
giving training to our graduate students with the idea that they are to 
occupy later high places in the city administration. There is much danger 
of the helter-skelter practice and not enough thorough training and supervision. 

The keynote of the paragraph just quoted is a warning against 
lower standards in field work than in laboratory, lecture, or recita- 
tion. The problem of increasing the efficiency of field work is one of 
the most vital questions with which this movement will have to deal.* 

1 At the bnslness meeting the association framed a resolntlon to appoint a committee to 
make a full report o^ field work. President Kolbe is chairman of that committee. Presi- 
dent Kolbe took occasion to convert a misstatement which he had made concerning Hunter 
College, of the City of New York, and which appeared in the bulletin reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the first meeting. He had referred to this institution as " Normal College/* 
and as a normal school. He acknowledged his mistake and characterised the Institution 
as a college. 
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IV. RESULTS OF COOPERATIVE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 

SERVICE. 



RESULTS OF COOPERATION BY THE MUNICIPALITY AND THE 
UNIVERSITY IN TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 

By Lemuel Hebbebt Murlin, 
President of Boston University, 

Hitherto the consciousness of obligation to public service in educa- 
tion has been confined wholly to the State institutions, but even here 
it has been neither well-defined nor compelling. The normal school 
has, in a measure, felt its obligations to public service in training 
efficient teachers and competent administrators of public-school edu- 
caticm. The agricultural colleges, also, diligently applied them- 
selves to all aspects of rural welfare. The State university, at first 
content to be much like most other educational institutions, its only 
difference being that it drew its support from the State treasury, now 
enters into every activity of the. life of the State. 

Only within very recent years have institutions in or near cities 
begun to sense the fact that they owe a particular duty to serve the 
city in all its various forms of life, and that, at the same time, the 
city provides a unique opportunity for educational equipment, 
method, training, and service. 

Hitherto our American colleges and universities have been located 
for the most part in the country, meeting the conditions of a social 
age whose population was largely rural. The rapid growth of cities 
has changed economic conditions so completely and rapidly that 
adjustments have not been able to keep pace. Democracy is now 
put to its supreme tests. We are far from demonstrating that a 
people can be free, intelligent, social, disinterested, and patriotic 
enough to govern themselves; and the stressing problem of a demo- 
cratic civilization is the city. If the university of the twentieth 
century is to have that place of leadership in our age held by our 
institutions of learning in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it must, as did these, be located among the people, seeking to clear 
their vision, to gird them for new tasks, and to enrich and nourish 
their lives. The municipal university is, therefore, natural and 
inevitable; its rise marks an era in the development of American 
education second only to the foimding of the public school in the 
eighteenth century and opening of the State university in the 
nineteenth century. 

Reference has already been made to the great equipment which a 
city offers a imiversity located within or near its borders. Indeed, 
the city in itself is a library and a laboratory of manifold learning. 
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literature, arts, and sciences; its libraries, factories, shops, offices, 
its vast commercial enterprises; its religious,^ moral, educational, 
social, philanthropic, and charitable undertakings; tiiese the student 
may study at first hand in the very process of their making and 
onward movement; and he may have, in some small but important 
measure, a share in their actual development and conduct, thus 
uniting his thinking and doing, his learning and living, so important 
in efficient education. 

It is rather early. to enumerate results of such cooperation, much 
more so to evaluate. Many universities have been rendering a vast 
amount of public service without distinctly recognizing it as such. 
A few months ago the mayor of a certain city called together the 
heads of the various educational institutions in and about the city ; 
he had just made the discovery that " The Municipality and the Uni- 
versity ,'' constituted a rather startling, interesting, and suggestive 
phrase which might have in it, if not political value, at least good 
publicity value. There was a cordial response to his invitation ; he 
read an interesting essay which made good material for the news- 
papers, and they published it in full. The responses of the presi- 
dents indicated that almost all, and in some aspects even more than 
the mayor had pointed out as possible, was being done; arid every 
educator present was alive to the possibilities suggested, and ready 
to cooperate to any practicable degree desired by the city. Nor is 
this an exceptional case. In all communities institutions have 
quietly gone on, doing their work, responding to special calls for 
expert advice and service, giving them freely and gladly, as a nat- 
ural expression of their ordinary activity, without taking any special 
accounting and without giving such serx^ice any name. 

But far more important^than the immediately and obviously prac- 
tical service of the urban university to the problems of the daily 
ongoing life of the city has been the general service which the uni- 
versity has rendered in the kind of men and women it has given to 
the community. It should be distinctly understood that though we 
give to the city efficient practical workers and efficient practical 
service, nevertheless our largest opportunity still is, and ever will be, 
that we give to the city a sturdy, strong, conscientious manhood and 
womanhood. We must ever keep before us the vision of an ideal 
manhood and womanhood as our most worthy and most distinct 
contribution to the welfare of the city and Nation. 

Granting all this, even holding it as a fundamental principle, at 
the same time we can not fail to see that for a large number of stu- 
dents the city and its institutions afford the need and the material 
and the opportunity for special aims and methods in education. It 
is, then, the duty of the urban university to undertake a distinct 
type of educational service, with new kinds of equipment, new meth- 
ods of instruction, and new forms of administration. 
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It is, however, altogether too soon to enumerate the results of direct 
cooperation between the university and the city. We have as yet 
but the faintest gleams of the possibilities opening before us here; 
moreover, what cooperation we now have is so recent that we can not 
measure results. We must wait at least a generation before we be- 
gin to tabulate and evaluate the significance of what we are only be- 
ginning to see, and of what we have only very slightly begun to use. 
But we may reasonably suggest a few probable results. 

First of all, there is the influence which such cooperation will have 
upon the colleges and universities. Their instruction will be vivified 
by immediate pragmatic tests. The reality thus given to the work 
of the classroom or seminar will arouse professor and student to 
best endeavor. They understand they are not merely pretending; 
they are in the midst of the veritable storm and stress of life itself. 
Now, it is thinking through the problem and doing the definite thing, 
tested out, tried, and found to be true, that is necessary to make the 
truly educated man; and a pragmatic test, applied to the student 
by the foreman in the shop, by the consumer of his product, by the 
editor of the magazine, or by anyone dealing directly with the on- 
going of the practical affairs of life, lends reality, definiteness, vivid- 
ness, accuracy, and richness to the work done in the university. " My 
business organization is as much an educational institution as your 
university," said a successful manager of several large corporations 
to a college president. There is so much of truth in his statement 
that educators can no longer overlook the value that will come to 
both the college and the business organization by hearty cooperation 
between them in the educational program. 

Cooperation in education by the university and the municipality 
should mean, in the second place, that we shall have scholastic re- 
sulte superior to those which we now have. It is notorious that, save 
for a very few, there is little of the scholastic habit among college 
students. The president of a college in good standing, writing the 
other day, gave two lines to matters scholastic, while all the rest of 
the full-paged letter was devoted to an accoimt of athletic achieve- 
ments and outlook, closing with the assurance that the prospects of 
his institution were very bright ! Better, if we must choose, is that 
statement of a western State university president who, in responding 
to a questionnaire on athletics, said : 

I fear I can not give you any helpful Information from our institution ; col- 
lege athletics we do have, but not In the sense that your questionnaire implies ; 
our boys are too busy solving the problems of the desert to have any time for 
the prevalent type of college athletics. 

"Solving the problems of the desert!" Their institution was lo- 
cated in the heart of that region which once appeared on the maps of 
American school geographies as " The Great American Desert." Ah ! 
how numerous are the problems of civilization in the city, in the 
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village, in the country, in the Nation ! Look at our economic, social, 
educational, religious situation. It is a desert, challenging the best 
of heart and intellect for the soluticm of its problems. 

We must be on guard, however, against the serious danger of the 
present tendency in education to meet the demand for so-called prac- 
tical efficiency. Too often it means only industrial, material, me- 
chanical efficiency. The following note of warning from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch finds much in our present tendency in education 
to justify iteslf : 

*' Efficiency is 90 per cent " says a solemn bore who presides over a boiler fac- 
tory f uU of men. Inside a boUer factory ; yes, efficiency onght to be 90 per cent, 
and if possible 100 per cent of a man. But the inside factory point of view 
is prevailing too popularly outside. Wouldn't this be a dreary world if men 
were 100 per cent efficient and mere substitutes for machinery? Shall we have 
donkey engines conversing in the parlor and steam cranes in the pulpit? The 
whole human works would consist of interchangeable parts; we should have 
a standard type of man, and life would be literally a grind. The galley slave 
chained to the oar was a fair sample of 100 per cent efficiency. The man in the 
treadmiU was likewise going some from the efficiency standpoint 

The ancient Greeks had standards of personal excellence and social worth 
which deserve meditation when our modern poise is threatened. The com- 
posite of these standards has rarely been attained, but he is a beautiful model. 
Olios represented wealth with grace, opulence, elegance, generosity, phi- 
lanthropy, altruism — thus wealth the antithesis of plutocratic. Arete stood for 
what these times worship as efficiency ; that is, capability, capacity, executive. 
Aidos was becoming ideal, a quality the precise opposite of "cheek.** Soph- 
rosyne elevated confidence and self-control. Kalokagathie fused into a single 
concept many notions of economic, esthetic, and moral good; and Eleutheros 
was the gentleman endowed with all admirable qualities — the noble rara avis 
whom our single aim of efficiency would slay and forget 

True the Greeks, as a historian has remarked, proved that people could sink 
very low while talking very high. But there is scarcely enough tall talk in our 
times to indicate our bare possession of ideals — ^the talk is mostly low-pitched, 
lumps men as a commercial asset, and lacks in sheer humanity as it does in 
grace and rhetoric. The world needs another education in the "humanities** 
such as it received in the Renaissance. 

The question of its ideal man-as-he-should-be is the most vital, most funda- 
mental, which concerns any organized society. It is for us of this day to con- 
sider: To what doom points a spirit of brutal crassness to which the nobler 
feelings and refinements are foreign? Shall we humans develop through sur- 
vivals of the most efficient to become Just units In a boiler factory world? 

Happily, however, we do not have to descend to this crass standard 
of eflSciency. We do not have to choose as between cultural educa- 
tion and vocational education. We may have both ! It is a question 
of viewpoint and method during the educational process. A man's 
business in life ought to be a never-ending educational process in 
highest values; and he should be so educated as to see himself and 
his life work as a part of an ever-developing civilization whose chief 
concern, whose very life, depends upon the training and the use of 
the finer qualities of manhood and womanhood. 
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In the third place, cooperation between the university and the 
city in educational endeavor ought to result in a better citizenship. 
It will be a more intelligent citizenship, for the student's interest 
and initiative have been ah)U8ed to a purpose for nothing less than 
definiteness and accuracy in achievement This practical experience 
in doing and learning in the dty university and in the city's busi^ 
ness, its industries and common welfare, will awaken in the student 
a sense of pride in the city that gave him his opportunity for gaining 
knowledge^ and for the training and preparation which has fitted 
him for his life work. The experience will also awaken in him 
a sense of his obligation ^^to make good" in life by the service 
which he gives back to the city. 

Then will we have citizens with a strong commimity conscious- 
ness; the very air they have breathed throughout their lives from 
primary school to university graduation has been that of men who 
see themselves as individuals and as integral parts of the whole com- 
munity. No one of them can run his private business, not even his 
own home, as- if he were the only one who is concerned; he sees at 
once that his own highest welfare is bound up in the welfare of his 
neighbors, and of all others whose industrial lives, as his, go to 
make the city. 

In the best-governed city in the world there are 6,000 private 
citizens serving in unsalaried positions on committees or commis- 
sions, giving four to ten hours per week to the service of their city. 
They are lawyers, doctors, merchants, manufacturers, ministers, 
teachers, tradesmen, laboring men, each and all freely contributing 
their share to the common welfare. In such service they find their 
highest and best selves; they give to the city those fine qualities of 
personal character which unselfish service always develops in indi- 
viduals. The city, after all, in its spirit and ideals, is but the 
average of the spirit and ideals of its individuals. 

Let us hope that, along with engineers, doctors, ministers, edu- 
cators, financiers, business administrators, and all other expert serv- 
ice required in our modem life, one of the first results — as it is the 
one most needed— of cooperation between the university and the 
city will be a s(ill larger number of that tyi>e of good citizens who 
stand up and say "I am a citizen of no mean city," and by the 
quality and character of their own lives and the efficiency and sin- 
cerity of their voluntary service to the city have made it great and 
strong and beautiful in all the things that make for human better- 
ment 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN THE BUSINESS MEN OF NEW ORLEANS 
AND THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 

By MoBTON A. Aldbich, 

Dean of the College of Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane UniveT' 

sity of Louisiana. 

The business men of New Orleans realize the responsibility of 
their position at the gateway. Quietly and efficiently they are pre- 
paring to serve the growing commerce of the Mississippi Valley, 
and one of the responsibilities which they feel is that of providing 
adequate training for the young men who are preparing for a busi- 
ness career. 

When a few representative New Orleans business men made up 
their minds that their city should have a college of commerce they 
found three groups of people to which they could turn for help. 
First, there was the city's organization of business men, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce; secondly, there was Tulane University; and, 
thirdly, there were those individual business men who were especiaUy 
interested in the establishment of mature business education. Their 
problem was to mobilize and c(Hnbine these forces. There was nothing 
unusual or peculiar to New Orleans, you see, either in the problem 
or the situation. 

From the outset it was clearly understood that the college of com- 
merce and business administration is one of the professional schools 
of Tulane University, and that the imiversity has complete and 
imdivided control of its appointments, of its policy and standards, 
and of its educational bill of fare. 

But it was the ideal of those who took the lead in this movement 
that a truly substantial and adequate foundation for a college of 
commerce must include the active interest and support, not only of 
the imiversity, but of every one of these three groups, and, moreover, 
that this support should be so organized that in each case the interest 
would be permanent. 

Especially was it desirable that the individual business men who 
contributed money to the college should be organized in some way 
so that they would not feel that their responsibility ceased with the 
signing of a check. In all this cooperation it was not merely money 
that we were seeking, but solid, active, day-by-day interest, and help- 
ful suggestions arid support. 

The business men of Gtermany have come to think of their coUeges 
of commerce as an essential part of their commercial development. 
And in an American city a college of commerce can acccHnplish only 
a very little of what it might otherwise do to help unless the business 
men come to think of it, as they think of their exchanges and their 
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railroads and their banks, as a natural and essential part of the city's 
business equipment and business life. We set out, therefore, to hook 
up with the college the interest of the business community. The 
result is that our college of commerce is to-day in the happy situa- 
tion of having three parents, solicitous for its welfare instead of one. 

How is this cooperation between the business men and the college 
of commerce worked? What does the Association of Commerce do? 
On the material side, it provides ample quarters in its own building 
for the night courses which the college offers for business men and 
women (in addition to its four-year day course in the college build- 
ings) and for the public informal Friday night talks. Furthermore, 
it advertises the college of commerce much as it advertises any other 
department of its work. 

Another valuable result of the close connection between the college 
and the Association of Commerce is that more of the older members 
of the association and more of the members of its vigorous young 
men's department enroll in the business men's night courses of the 
college. There is no doubt that young business men are more likely 
to attend the courses of a college of commerce which is associated in 
their minds with the commercial organization of the older business 
men and has, therefore^ an atmosphere of the right sort. 

The public weekly informal Friday night talks of the college of 
commerce are plain business talks by business men on business sub- 
jects. They are short ; they are informal ; they are always followed 
by questioning and discussion; and they are largely attended by 
business men. One welcome result of these informal Friday night 
talks is that they bring the college to the attention of a large number 
of business men whom it would be difficult to reach in any other way. 
These talks are held under the joint auspices of the college and the 
Association of Commerce, with the result that we are developing in 
New Orleans, instead of occasional business talks at irregular inter- 
vals and at unexpected places, one strong business forum, to the suc- 
cess of which the Association of Commerce and its yoimg men's 
branch, the college of commerce, and the business commimity gen- 
erally unitedly contribute. 

So much as to the cooperation of the Association of Commerce; 
let us turn to the cooperation of the individual citizens and business 
men. At the outset 104 of them combined to guarantee the expenses 
of the college. Bufr the college needed from these business men 
their personal service as well as their money, and the danger was, 
as I have said, that they would feel that their responsibility, the 
need of their imderstanding of the work, and their possibilities of 
helpfulness to the college all ended with their signing of the 
guaranty. 
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One of the wisest and most far-reaching steps in the permanent 
coordination of all the groups interested in providing training pre- 
paring for a business career was the action of the board of adminis- 
trators of Tulane University in requesting the members of this board 
of guarantors to elect cheers and an executive committee and form 
a permanent organization, in order to make it possible to confer with 
them in regard to matters affecting the success of the college. 

Not only do the officers and executive committee meet monthly to 
hear detailed reports of the work of the college and to lay plans 
for its future growth, but individually they and the other members 
of this board of guarantors stand ready to contribute their thought 
and time unselfishly, in all sorts of ways, to extend the usefulness 
of the college. 

The professors of the college of commerce are in close association 
with the members of this board of guarantors and turn to them 
constantly for the results of their practical experience and for assist- 
ance and advice, and it is a great advantage to the teacher (and to his 
students) to be able to consult freely with business men who already 
are interested in helping the college and understand its work. 

To cite one other evidence of their spirit, these business m^i 
guarantors soon realized that a main reason why more young men 
already in business were not attending our night classes was because 
their employers, in many cases, did not show them that they recog- 
nized the value of the work. The guarantors understood that if this 
business training is valuable for the students whom we had, it is 
equally valuable for ten times as many more. Consequently, they 
have set to work to talk with these employers, with the result that 
more and more the heads of our* business houses and banks are 
advising their employees to attend the night classes, and frequently 
are offering to pay part or all of their tuition fees. 



REED COLLEGE AND ITS COMMUNITY. 

By WnxiAM T. Foster, LL. D., 
Preiidmt of Beed OoUege, Porttond, Oreg, 

Reed College is a small college, only fonr years old. It has 
started out in new fields. Its work is, therefore, largely tentative; 
the most it has to present is a suggestion here and there, and large 
hopes for the future. 

For the instruction of college students who are later to take their 
places as citizens, indifferent or energetic, our methods should be 
those which, at the same time, will educate the adult population with 
respect to civic duties. A few such methods have been tried at Keed 
College. 
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We take our students in economics, goveniment, education, psy- 
chology, and sociology out into the city, after their introductory 
courses in these fields, to find out what is actually going on in the 
laboratories of the city, in the health department, in the purchasing 
agent's office, in the police, fire, and finance departments, in the 
city employment agency, the tax bureau, the schools, and so on. The 
students have individual problems of investigation to carry on imder 
the guidance of members of the faculty and at times with the faculty. 

Much of the information thus assembled concerning the form and 
operation of the government of the city of Portland we arranged in 
a series of lectures, and the class in statistics, as laboratory wofk, 
endeavored to find means of graphically presenting the facts so as 
to make their meaning unmistakable and of interest to large numbers 
of citizens. 

We thus got together about five hundred illustrations for a series 
of six lectures on " The Voter and His City.'' We then proceeded 
to try them on the voters. At the conclusion of each lecture we con- 
ducted discussions, partly to find out whether the lecture was under- 
stood, what pertinent questions remained unanswered, and how the 
practical value of the course might be increased. Our endeavor was, 
you see, to get before as many voters as possible nonpartisan, ac- 
curate, up-to-date, interesting, and immediately usable information 
about every aspect of the city government. Thus, for example, we 
explained how the new preferential voting system works, to what 
extent the city purchasing department saves money, the need of a 
campaign against the smoke nuisance, some of the mysteries of 
budget making, some of the wastes of the city administration, hous- 
ing conditions, defects of the housing code, and the need of play- 
ground supervision. We treated 40 other topics without gloves, our 
sole purpose being to get information before the people. 

When anybody objected to any statement, we asked, "Is it true?" 
If he could show that it was not true, we changed it ; but, as a rule, 
the objection was merely that to make known these facts caused 
trouble. We replied that it is the business of a college to cause this 
kind of trouble. 

It is gratifying to us that some unpleasant things which were 
true when we started that series of lectures are not true to-day. We 
had to change the lectures from time to time. 

We have given the series in 15 different places, with a total attend- 
ance thus far of 3,740. Not only did our undergraduates prepare 
material for the lectures, but two students presented the course to all 
the classes in civil government in all the public schools in the city. 

One of our faculty helped to organize and presided at the first 
meeting of a nonpartisan committee of 100 citizens, which recom- 
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mended to the voters the men who were elected commissioners under 
the new city charter. That was the beginning of our cooperation 
with city officers. Our students and our faculty have been prominent 
in the movement for woman suffrage and for the extension of popu- 
lar government; and a large number of our students, at least half 
of them, I think, and at least half of our faculty, were pr(Hninent in 
the campaign for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. Regardless 
of the merits of the question, this is indicative of what an institution 
can do if it is free from entangling alliances, independent of votes of 
city or State officers, and unhampered by traditional ideas of what a 
college should not do. 

The mayor called upon the college to take charge of an investiga- 
tion of public amusements in Portland. The students and faculty, 
with the aid of 40 other men and wcunen, investigated the motion- 
picture and vaudeville houses of the city^ and published the results. 
Their recommendations were used in making new laws on the sub- 
ject in various cities. 

The college aided in the organization of the Oregon Civic League. 
One of our faculty was its first president. The college also works with 
the new Chamber of Commerce, an organization of 3,500 men. One 
of the faculty is in charge of the committee on city planning and 
the committee on city schools. Another professor is aiding the 
chamber in an industrial survey of Oregon. The college and the 
chamber of commerce work together with mutual advantage. The 
same is true of all the libraries. Every one of them is as valuable a 
part of the Reed College equipment as if it were on our own campus. 

In four years the number of individual attendants at extensicm- 
course lectures has increased from 3,000 to 15,000. 

Our campus itself and our gymnasium and athletic field are put 
under the direction of the city department of parks and play- 
grounds as a free municipal playground all summer. 

Another illustration of field work for the welfare of citizens and 
for the training of students who may at some time hold public 
office is in the field of social hygiene. In cooperation with a large 
number of citizens, students and faculty members conduct lectures 
and conferences and carry on a State-wide campaign. One of our 
faculty is president of the organization in charge of the work; 
one of our students is the executive secretary. We conducted an 
extendon course for the preparation of workers in this field which 
was attended by 120 men and women. We published 705,000 circu- 
lars on 20 subjects. Besides giving lectures in 70 towns and cities, 
we prepared an exhibit which we have sent about the States and 
have shown to 118,000 people. We have maintained an advisory 
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department, with, a physician in charge. He has corresponded with 
1,400 people in special need, and at his office 3,600 have called for 
help. We have obtained the cooperation of 57 business houses in 
the city which have been sufficiently impressed with, the value of 
this service to give their employees company time in order that they 
might profit by our instruction. 

Another branch of this work was the campaign against fake 
doctors and medical' concerns, whose sole object is to get money from 
people whether they are diseased or not. Our first object was to 
cut oflf their means of circulating false information. This we did 
through the elimination of all such advertisements fnmi the State 
of Oregon. It meant a great loss of revenue to the newspapers, yet 
they gave us their unqualified support. 

Field work is necessary for students themselves; it gives them 
vittd contact with the community ; it is not purely academic. Second, 
it is necessary for the faculty, in order that they will not become 
" typical college professors." The traditional professor is said to be 
academic, impractical, uninteresting, completely lost when thrown 
into close contact with, human beings outside the claa^ocnn or 
laboratory. He needs to know more of the world in order that his 
instruction may become vitalized. 

Finally, such field work is necessary for the curriculum. There is 
something flabby, indeed almost immoral, about the teaching of 
ethics and sociology and government which issues into no grappling 
with immediate needs. Both teachers and students should appre- 
ciate actual conditions and should have immediate opportimity to 
act in response to emotions which, they experience as a result of 
investigation or instruction. 

It is partly because students have not had this vital training in 
college days that so many of them appear after graduation indiffer- 
ent to the duties of a citizen. Often you can get better support for a 
program of municipal betterment from people who have not had a 
university education. That is a serious fact. The gentleman from 
Pittsburgh has rightly said that we must begin from the bottom with 
a new sort of education. We must offer new opportunities and 
create a new sense of civic responsibility in our schools and colleges 
if we are to create an effective demand for trained, devoted, and 
honest public servants in every branch of municipal affairs. Mean- 
time, we must continue to strive for vital and continuous cooperation 
between the university and the municipality. 
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RESULTS OF COOPERATIVE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE AT THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

By Sidney Edwabd Mezes, 
President of the OoUege of the City of New York, 

We give cooperative instruction not only in order to train men to 
enter tlie service of the city, but also to improve the efficiency of those 
already in the service; we attempt to carry out investigations of a 
scientific character which will give dependable results, u^n which 
city officials, and, incidentally, business men, may rely in conducting 
the enterprises in their charge; and our more experienced men are 
available as membef*s of boards, commissions, and conmiittees which 
are deliberating concerning the best method of conducting large 
undertakings. 

Our college of arts and sciences is conducted both by day and by 
night. The standards of admission and graduation for day session 
and evening session are the same. We also have teachers' extension 
courses to give professional and cultural work to those in the city 
school system. Then there is a division of vocational subjects and 
civic administration, offering courses primarily for city employees 
in the college buildings and in the Municipal Building during after- 
noon and evening hours. 

In the regular college course the cooperative work that comes first 
to mind is that connected with the chemistry departmentr The cen- 
tral testing laboratory of the city sends officially tested samples of 
materials which are to be purchased by the city to our instructor in 
municipal chemistry. He has his class perform the tests and checks 
their results by the official report. Students in this course are taken 
on inspection and observation trips to the city's laboratory, and they 
receive lectures from time to time from the directors of the laboratory 
and other municipal experts. There is a similar cooperative arrange- 
ment for courses in food inspection and analysis and municipal sani- 
tation. Students preparing to enter the city education system as 
teachers in the grammar or high schools do practice teaching or 
pupil-teaching service in the system. These examples will show the 
general way in which undergraduates of the college are benefited by 
cooperation with city departments. 

Now we turn to instruction of those already in the service. The 
largest single group of city employees improved by the college are 
the teachers, and in connection with courses provided for them it 
has been foimd necessary, in view of the large size and the generous 
spread of the City of New York, to have instruction not merely 
at the seat of the institution, but also at other centers in Manhattan 
and the other four boroughs of the city. 

There are in attendance upon these particular courses which train 
or improve the training of the teachers in the public schools of the 
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dty at present over 5,000 teachers, and we think that is a service 
wdl worth rendering. The personnel of this student body changes 
from year to year, and it is safe to say that at a given time we 
have enough teachers in the service who have received our instruc- 
tion to have contact, indirectly, with over 1,000,000 children, and 
we are to that extent helping those 1,000,000 children. 

City employees in all of the other departments and those in the 
service of the State and Nation have the resources of the college 
placed at their disposal in a rather novel way. By virtue of their 
positions they are admitted to any course offered in the college which 
they are qualified to pursue. The general entrance requirement!^ are 
waived. While such students are not candidates for degrees, they 
nevertheless receive much help from the courses. The effect of 
admitting these mature students with very definite and practical 
reasons for taking up studies has been most beneficial. In some 
cases the rather formal academic methods were modified and fresh 
ability and a new point of view were brought to the courses. 

Special extra-curricula courses to meet the vocational needs of men 
in certain city departments were also established. There is the course 
in technical ^electricity, of especial interest to men in the department 
of water supply, gas, and electricity, and water-supply engineer- 
ing for those in the same department or the board of water supply. 
Some of such special courses, as well as sections from the regular 
courses of study, were established in the Municipal Building, the 
governmental center of the City of New York. In giving these 
courses New York University cooperates with us. They are designed 
to meet the needs of three classes of employees. 

First, there are those who are interested or occupied in engineering 
enterprises. New York City, like every large city, has a great deal 
of engineering work to do, and courses such as water-supply engineer- 
ing, construction inspection, reinforced concrete construction, elec- 
trical engineering, draftsmanship of all kinds, engineering design, 
theory of stresses, and any matters of that general kind enable em- 
ployees in engineering departments of the city government to become 
more efficient in doing their work and in serving the city. Then 
there is a large clerical business force engaged in the city, and mem- 
bers of it who wish appropriate instruction may take up English, 
accounting, economics, government, and allied studies. Those who 
are engaged in the great social services have courses in philanthropy, 
sociology, and various aiq>ects of social work. Of course a great 
many of them have come into the service with a technical and legal 
rather than a broad social imderstanding and training for the work 
which they are to do. The courses tend to broaden them and render 
them more liberal and sympathetic in their dealings with the people. 
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There is also a certain number of elementary courses in the lan- 
guages — Italian, for instance, and Spanish, and German, and Yid- 
dish. The reason for giving these language courses to city employees 
is that many are inspectors employed to deal with the large foreign 
population of New York City. These courses make possible a means 
of communication between recent immigrants and the inspectors. We 
now instruct 270 city employees in the Municipal Building and over 
800 in the main college buildings. This group of 600, together with 
the 5,000 teachers, makes a very respectable body of municipal stu- 
dents. And the body will grow. 

We turn to an activity in another direction — ^namely, cooperation 
with business men. The evening session, as would be expected, is 
largely attended by business men, and these comprise engineers, 
lawyers, doctors, as well as men working in banks, in business estab- 
lishments in stores — all sorts and conditions of men who are actually 
engaged or employed during the daytime. But the course which has 
just been instituted and which is intended for them specifically, and 
which is being carried on in the customs house with the cooperation 
of business men, is one on foreign markets. In a large exporting 
center like New York, obviously this is a very important thing. 
Certain business associations are cooperating with that course. They 
have joined together and have formed an advisory committee to aid 
the instructor in charge of the course. The course has to deal very 
practicaUy with the subject of foreign markets. 

The college also benefits persons employed by the city in lab- 
oratories. A few of them are given instruction so as to improve 
their technique in the matter of testing the city's supplies. They are 
as yet but a handful, but the course is prophetic, because it indicates 
that later on other men who may be engaged in this work for the 
city* will not be asked to come out to the institution itself, but will 
have competent teachers come to them in their offices and workshops 
to give them the instruction necessary to increase their value to 
the city. 

Another form of scientific cooperation is found in the psycho- 
logical laboratory, or educational clinic There are in all school 
systems children who do not get on. They are backward, or deficient, 
or unruly, and it is necessary that they be submitted to a very 
careful test to determine what is the matter with them. Of these 
children quite a number have to be dealt with by the courts of the 
city imder certain circumstances, and the first thing to determine 
is whether they are responsible or irresponsible. For this purpose 
they are sent to our educational clinic to be examined mentally. 
If they are irresponsible they are sent to certain custodial institutions. 
If they are still irresponsible they are sent to truant schools. Ob- 
viously the number of examinations is great. For two or three days 
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in the week there is a steady stream of cliildren going tlirough the 
clinic and being caref uly tested, and the cases are handled by ex- 
perts who determine how best each child shall be treated. Inci- 
dentally much scientific information is gathered which is helpful to 
the schools of the city in dealing with their scholars. 

There is also a survey which has been undertaken with a view of 
studying and deciding what kinds of further training are needed by 
the different groups of city employees. The city departments are 
cooperating most helpfully with the authorities of the college, and 
a small sum to finance this investigation has been appropriated. 
The departments of the city have been visited, with the coopera- 
tion of the heads of these departments, in order to find out just 
how the various employees of the city can be aided to become more 
efficient and give more to the city in return for the money that 
the city pays them. It is partly as a result of this that some of the 
courses I have mentioned have been already decided upon. We have, 
furthermore, a continuing investigation by men who are employed 
to keep these courses in touch with the needs as they ascertain these 
needs progressively of the various groups of city employees, so that 
courses and types of training will never be much out of touch with 
real, existing needs. 

Finally, our men have served on such conunissions, for instance, 
as that on occupational disease. The board of health is constantly 
in cooperation with and is receiving advice from our men in chem- 
istry, from our men in biology, and from our men in hygiene. 

There was an investigation of mental deficiency and as to the 
best method of caring for the 1,750 defectives on Randalls Island, 
whose care has not been carried on, as was generally thought, quite 
as well as it might have been. One of the professors of the City 
College was on that conunission. As a result of its recommendations 
some $600,000 was appropriated by the State to insure better atten- 
tion to these unfortunates and to improve their surroundings. 

Another board on which the college is represented is that which 
has charge of the factory inspection imdertaken by the City of 
New York. All the factories were inspected to discover conditions 
existing in them, the nature of employment, and various problems of 
that kind. A report was published, which has been very helpful to 
us, and which will doubtless be helpful in other places. 

Now, this very brief and very dry accoimt will possibly give some 
notion of the types of cooperation under way. Only a beginning 
has been made. We do not go, for instance, as far as your local 
university goes in a number of directions. We do not go as far as 
we should in the training of many different groups of city em- 
ployees. The city employee in New York has to come in contact with 
45424**--16 6 
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very aggravated social conditions, and to try to better the environ- 
ment of people who live in congested districts, in the way of housing 
facilities, sanitation, living facilities, food, and various other details 
of environment, all these men must be trained ; they need the social 
spirit, a larger altruism, and a keener appreciation of neighborliness, 
and of civic obligation. 

Moreover, a city government is only as good as public opinion 
will allow it to be. If the general mass or run of the citizens are 
not men with considerable information, with a large public spirit, 
with a vision of the future, with some notion of the significance of 
the latter-day municipal spirit, the government of the city can not 
be expected to rise very high above those people whom it governs. 

So there is a large responsibility on the part of urban universities 
for disseminating information, for giving inspiration, for broaden- 
ing the views, and lengthening the vision of the whole population, all 
of which can be done, and will be done more and more, as time goes 
on, by municipal institutions. 



COOPERATIVB TRAININQ FOR PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEW YORK CITY. 

By Henby MosKowrrz, 
Pr9$ident of the Civil Bervioe CommU9ion9 New York City, 

The Municipal Civil Service Commission is deeply interested in re- 
cruiting trained public servants for the government of the city. It 
makes a considerable difference in the type of candidate if he has 
been trained in a cram school or in an institution with high educa- 
tional ideals. When one considers such a service as the city of 
New York, with its 65,570 classified employees imder the jurisdiction 
of the commission, with 21,631 applicants for positions in the com- 
petitive service in the past nine months, small wonder that a large 
number of schools have grown up imder private auspices which pre- 
pare these candidates and which do a flourishing business. Some 
of these schools have high standards, but many are animated purely 
by business considerations and can be characterized as cram-factories. 
That many thrive is an indictment against our public educational 
system. If public schools and particularly high schools and colleges 
were alive to their responsibility they would, without sacrificing 
their educational ideals, equip public servants by supplying them 
with the necessary training for positions. These private schools 
meet a need which the public institutions have until very recently 
neglected. 

But the civil-service problem is not restricted to examination of 
candidates before they enter the service. A vast and neglected field 
of civil-service administration relates to the galvanizing of the serv- 
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ice after an employee has entered it. The civil-eervice law of the 
State of New York, which provides for promotion examinations 
wherever practicable, is typical of nearly every civil-service law in 
the country. This provision is necessary to insure that digniiSed and 
honorable career in the public service of which President Eliot has 
spoken. It is necessary to offer to those in the service a goal for 
their ambitions, a step-by-step advancement which means not only 
increased salaries but increased responsibilities, after an employee 
has demonstrated both by his record and by his examination that 
he has qualified for them. It is therefore proper that training for 
the public service should meet not only the needs of the city for 
original entrance but for promotion as well. 

New York City, recognizing this need, has cooperated with New 
York University and the College of the City of New York in a 
scheme of offering courses to city employees at a very nominal fee, 
which aim to equip them for the higher positions. They consist 
not only of general theoretical training, but of practical work based 
upon the duties of the various positions. Many of them are given 
in the Municipal Building. The government of the city has set 
apart ciertain rooms in the building for lecture purposes. Fifty-one 
such courses have been offered. They cover a vory large field, from 
engineering English to philanthropy, the higher mathematics, such 
as algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry for engi- 
neering, engineering drawing, elementary surveying, advanced sur- 
veying, mechanics, nomographic charting, elementary structural 
detailing, elementary steel design, advanced structural design, ma- 
sonry design and construction, reinforced concrete design and con- 
struction, materials of construction and construction inspection, 
production and use of engineering materials, water-supply engineer- 
ing, sewerage and sewage disposal, highway engineering, engineering 
estimates and costs, engineering features of municipal contracts, 
technical electricity in laboratory Saturday afternoons, and advanced 
electricity. These courses are obviously designed to train employees 
in the engineering service. Some of the courses for those engaged 
in secretarial duties are as follows: English composition, advanced 
English composition, secretarial duties, advanced stenography, and 
stenot3ri>e. The accounting service is a very important one in our 
complex municipal government. Therefore, courses are offered in 
statistics, bookkeeping practice, principles of accounting, accounting 
practice, fund accounting, expenditure and revenue accounting, and 
cost accounting. There is also a course in the government of the city 
of New York and in the municipal functions of the city. There 
are courses in public speaking, Italian, French, German, Yiddish, 
German reports, economics, municipal sociology and philanthropy. 
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The fees are nominal. The lowest is $5 and the highest is $20. 
Where the greatest sum is asked, not less than 60 hours and up to 
150 are given. The courses were carefully thought out. In the 
language of the mayor, " The courses were carefully considered not 
only by the committee in charge but by the advisory committees, 
consisting of those technically qualified to suggest desirable lines of 
instruction in engineering and clerical subjects." The mayor re- 
quested his department heads to call the attention of employees to 
these courses and to seek their cooperation. Last year a few courses 
were given and have proved successful, and this year the elaborate 
plan outlined by a committee of commissioners and educational 
experts will be carried out if a sufficient number of employees are 
interested. 

This is a significant scheme for public training. It is significant 
from the educational point of view because it is a practical applica- 
tion of the pregnant truth that education is a preparation for life. 
While the foundations for education are laid ill the elementary school 
and the educators may differ as to vocational training even in the 
high schools, no progressive educators to-day reject the conception 
that the colleges and the universities must train for a life career. 
The life-career motive in education is beginning to receive the 
adequate consideration it deserves. The vocational motive in educa- 
tion has sometimes been interpreted in terms of manual training or 
of trade education, but if it is expressed in terms of a life work 
then the vocational conception of education assumes a richer meaning. 
The life-career motive gives to education a definiteness of end which 
very materially affects the methods of education. 

But there is an added reason for a life-career motive in education 
to-day, because industrialism, and its child, the modem industrial 
city, exacts specialization. So great is the need of specialization 
to-day that many of the vocations have become highly specialized. 
Specialization makes for efficiency and for that perfection of service 
in the narrow field which is deemed essential. We need trained 
specialists in the public service and, assuming a broad educational 
foundation, these specialists should be trained early enough to 
prevent waste of energy and to take cognizance of the economic 
needs of the students. This consideration is especially important 
for urban universities. A university or a college which is supported 
by the city attracts students from the middle classes, many of whom 
come from the homes of artisans and workpeople. The student 
body of the College of the City of New York, for example, does 
not consist of scions of the rich, but of young men who are sent 
there by their parents at great sacrifice. These young men can not 
afford to indulge in a purely liberal education too long. They must 
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see some vocational goal in view. The College of the City of New 
York has trained many teachers who are now serving in the public 
schools of the city. If the college did not provide this life-career 
motive for a great many of the students, some of the very best grad- 
uates would not have been able to enjoy the privileges of the college. 
The practical courses which the college is giving will enable more 
students to prepare themselves for other careers than teachers. 
The*city will be able to recruit many of these highly intelligent and 
serious-minded students who will be able to start a life career by 
earning enough as a result of their college education. They can not 
afford to indulge themselves in the luxury of a social college career ; 
they are compelled to be earnest by their economic necessities. There- 
fore, it is peculiarly fitting that the urban universities and colleges 
supported by the people diould offer the students an opportunity 
for sound theoretical and practical training. The urban imiversities, 
therefore, have an opportunity for training leaders in democracy; 
they can attract the serious bodies of students who can not afford to 
pay even the small tuition of an average private institution. They 
live near their schools and are thus relieved of the added expense 
of board and lodging. Many of the more gifted yoimg men from 
the poor classes are thus enabled to take advantage of a college 
education. 

The urban universities become in the truest sense of that term 
training colleges for leaders in a democracy, for they offer equal 
opportunities to the gifted sons of the people to equip themselves 
for such leadership. There is a growing need for trained public 
servants in the Government, for the modern industrial city has 
created a condition of interdependence which makes the individual 
dependent upon the action of the State for many of the most essential 
conditions of living. The industrial city is an organic fact which- 
has led to an organic conception of life. Imagine the helplessness 
of a tenement dweller if a city government did not have a division 
of food inspection to inspect the milk which he buys, or a tenement 
department to inspect the sanitary conditions of the houses he must 
live in. These essential conditions of life can only be socially con- 
trolled ; therefore, government has become more and more socialized, 
as a result of which the city government and city departments have 
expanded their fimctions and have become a positive instrument for 
social welfare. The city now provides for many of the social condi- 
tions of life which were heretofore the concern of private individuals 
or private groups. The city, therefore, needs trained social servants. 

A progressive government like the city of New York requires 
social investigators in the charity departments, playground attend- 
ants in the park department, probation officers in the courts, attend- 
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ance officers in the schools, tenements inspectors in the tenement 
house department, etc. Therefore, with the growing socializing of 
government new opportunities are offered for trained public serv^ 
ants and the urban universities are equipped both in plant, in their 
teaching staff, and in the education ideals which animate them to 
provide such trained public servants. They are the natural coopera- 
tors with city departments for apprenticeship during their educa- 
tional training. The city university becomes the symbol of our 
modem civilization. 



V. SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS OF TYPICAL URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 



Some of the charter members filed reports of their cooperative 
work last year and these reports were printed in Bulletin, 1915, 
No. 88. New members and those who were not represented the last 
time were invited to send accounts of their work for this publica- 
tion. Opportunity was also given for a modification of the first 
descriptions, to bring them up to date. The following are the re- 
sponses received. 



MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON. 

By Parke R. Kolbe, President 

The report of last year may be supplemented with the statement 
that we are further developing various forms of cooperation witli 
the city departments. 

The city's testing work is carried on entirely in the laboratories 
of the university, under the direction of a department called the 
bureau of city tests. Here is done the chemical testing of supplies 
purchased by various departments, bacteriological testing for the 
board of health and local physicians, and physical testing of paving 
brick, cement, etc. 

The department of political science and sociology is cooperating 
with the board of health and the charity organization society in 
using students as workers and investigators in the city; also with 
the bureau of municipal research in the study of city departments. 
One of the fields now in prospect is that of training for public serv- 
ice. It is hoped eventually to establish a cooperative course for this 
purpose in connection with the department of political science, the 
engineering college, and the bureau of municipal research. 
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A step in advance has been taken by the establishment of a com- 
bination course in cooperation with the board of education, between 
the university and the city normal school for the training of teach- 
ers. Graduates of this course will receive preference in appointment 
to positions in the city school system. 

Akron, being the center of the rubber industry, offers opportunity 
for specialization in the chemistry of rubber at the municipal uni- 
versity, which possesses the only fully equipped college laboratory 
for this purpose in the country. 

The college of engineering is cooperating with nearly a dozen 
factories of the city where its students work in alternating two- week 
periods, also with various contracting firms and railroads. The 
college has also been active in the investigation of paving conditions 
in^tke city and has published a detailed report on the subject at the 
request of the city council. 

Extension work is being carried on by means of a course of lectures 
offered by the university faculty to a number of clubs and organi- 
zations in the city. Late afternoon and evening classes have recently 
been organized and offer the opportunity for college work to teach- 
ers, employed persons, and citizens in general. 



BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE. R. L 

By James Q. Dealey, 
Profeawor of Bocial and Political Science. 

Brown University is a private institution and derives no part of 
its income from municipal or State appropriations. Aside from the 
Rhode Island State College, at Kingston, there is no other institution 
of higher training in Rhode Island. The university, having a history 
of 150 years, has profoundly affected the State through its many 
alumni prominent in economic and civic life and through the natural 
influence exerted during these years by the members of its faculty 
on the community. 

Within the past 25 years the university has to some extent laid 
stress on the p)olicy of direct community service, and has slowly built 
up a series of connections between the institution and the city and 
State. At first this activity took the form of extension lectures 
given anywhere within the State; at present these are offered at 
special times on the campus, primarily to teachers, but in fact to all 
who care to register. 

For 20 years a close connection has existed between the education 
department of the university and the public-school system. Students 
trained in educational courses are welcomed as visitors to classes 
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in the public schools, and selected persons are chosen to serve as 
"pupil teachers" on half-time service with pay while completing 
courses for the master's degree. A limited number of reccnnmended 
students who are preparing to become teachers may, by special ar- 
rangement, receive at State expense tuition scholarships while they 
are candidates for advanced degrees. In addition may be mentioned 
an annual meeting on the campus of a teachers^ association made up 
chiefly of those in the State or vicinity who are interested in the 
problems arising from the relations of the university to secondary 
education. 

Through the department of social science, students are brought in 
contact with the various philanthropic agencies of Providence and 
assist in their work or in making special surveys of social conditions. 
These surveys regularly have in mind some concrete practical prob- 
lem, and have been helpful in formulating plans for social better- 
ment In political science, students have acquired practical knowl- 
edge in two ways: (1) Classes have been organized into conventions 
for the purpose of preparing a city charter or a State constitution, 
and (2) picked students have cooperated with the State legislative 
reference bureau in the study of current legislation or with city 
departments in respect to municipal questions. The economic de- 
partment in a similar way uses its students in the investigation of 
local and State civic economic studies. The department of biblical 
literature cooperates with religious agencies for the better training 
of Sunday-school teachers, in maintaining lecture courses on biblical 
topics, and by offering courses aiming to prepare for churches social 
workers and educational directors. 

A great field of cooperation exists between the city and State and 
the several departments of science. The department of biology 
studies the conditions of the State shellfish industries and fisheries, 
so as to conserve and build up these important sources of food supply. 
Its study in respect to the rearing of young lobsters, for example, 
has built up the Nation's supply of this important source of food. 
Through its bacteriological experts, also, it is in close touch with 
the health and milk departments in the State. The botanical depart- 
ment is in close touch with the botanical work of the public schools. 
The National Government has a forestry laboratory on the campus, 
so that an interest is developed in civic demands for information 
regarding shade trees, tree surgery, and reforestation, and depart- 
mental studies of the diseases of trees are done under the direction 
of the division of forest pathology of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The geological department assists in studies of soil 
and geologic surveys, and its head is chairman of a State commission 
on the conservation of natural resources. The astronomic depart- 
ment furnishes official time to the entire city and at frequent stated 
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intervals entertains at the observatory classes from the public 
schools. The engineering departments, electric, mechanical, and 
civil, maintain intimate relations of cooperation with kindred activi- 
ties in city and State, and frequent conferences are held on the 
campus and addresses given to students in these branches by practical 
engineers. There are many other forms of cooperation that might be 
emphasized, such as the cooperation of the art department with the 
Bhode Island School of Design; the department of chemistry with 
the State college and with flie textile industries of the State, or the 
many ways in which organizations of students cooperate with similar 
organizations in the city or State. 

As already indicated, most of this activity has developed within 
the last.25 years. The amount of it is steadily increasing, as mutual 
needs arise and a cooperative interest develops. This growth in the 
cooperative spirit has come about almost unconscioui^y under the 
spirit of the times, and illustrates the inevitability of mutual rela- 
tionships between a university with a civic spirit and a growing 
community in need of expert information and suggestion. Last 
spring this relationship was recognized by the appointment by the 
faculty, at the suggestion of President Faunce, of a committee on the 
relations of Brown University to the community. It is expected that 
this committee will systematize, unify, and enlarge the extramural 
work of the university so as to make it more effective. 



UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLO. 

By Gbobob a. Wabfield, 
Dean of the BohCfol of Commerce, 

Because of unusually close relations with the intellectual, social, 
and business life of the city the University of Denver is referred to 
as Denver's Municipal University. 

The extension college serves especially the teachers of the public 
schools. Dr. Daniel E. Phillips taught the first class 18 years ago. 
The next year he had a faculty of three. Now a corps of a dozen 
or more teachers hold classes on Saturdays and on such afternoons 
and evenings as suit the largest number of students. This work is 
not confined to teachers, but business men and women, pastors, and 
serious-minded people of all occupations, attend in large numbers. 
More than 1,000 different teachers have attended these classes; 150 
are now enrolled. Every school in the city has been strengthened 
and enriched. 

All the professional colleges are closely allied with the profes- 
sional men of the city. The Colorado College of Dental Surgery is 
one of the strongest institutions of its kind in the West. Its dental 
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infirmary is<5ompletely equipped and always open for the use of the 
public. More than 12,000 patients are treated each year. 

The school of commerce, accounts, and finance gives college in- 
struction in commercial and financial subjects. Evening classes meet 
from 5.40 to 7.40, in the heart of the city. There is scarcely a large 
business office in Denver that is not represented by students. No 
department of the institution has a more direct influence upon the 
industrial and business life of Denver. The accountancy dispensary, 
established in 1914, has done much practical work free of charge 
for charitable, philanthropic, and religious societies of the city. 
Members of the faculty of the school of commerce do much exten- 
sion work for business men and women. Courses are given in Eng- 
lish, economics, money and banking, financial history of the United 
States, and business problems. One class of 200 pupils in the local 
factory of the Ford Motor Co. is studying the psychology of business 
under the instruction of a member of the faculty. For several years 
the classes conducted by the American Institute of Banking have 
been under the instruction of members of the school of commerce 
faculty. These courses have included business law, economics, 
finance, American financial history, foreign and domestic exchange, 
and the operation of the Federal Reserve Act. 

The department of sociology has close relationship with the social 
and charitable agencies of Denver. Students are encouraged to 
work in settlements, make surveys and investigations, conduct classes 
and clubs. A special school for the Americanization of adult for- 
eigners is being conducted under the supervision of the department. 
In cooperation with other social workers of Colorado, a summer 
school of civics and philanthropy was organized for the special 
benefit of charity workers and city employees. At the request of 
the city federation of charity this work is to be continued during 
the next school year. 

The department of physical education has had notable success in 
cooperation with the city playground association. The university 
furnished an unusually choice corps of young men and women, 
w^ell trained and competent, to supervise the parks and playgrounds 
of Denver. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

By Jebemiah S. Young, 
Profegitor of Political Science. 

The University of Minnesota is supported and controlled liy the 
State. Most of the colleges are located in Minneapolis, but the col- 
lege of agriculture is located in a suburb of St. Paul. The two plants 
are 3 miles apart, with an intercampus trolley connection. There is 
a p)opulation of more than half a million people within 20 miles of 
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the university. This fact emphasizes the urban location of the insti- 
tution. 

In the college of science, literature, and the arts, the department 
of sociology has courses of lectures this year by three representatives 
of charities and social-settlement organizations. The department 
also sends a number of students for field work in connection with the 
University Hospital service. Messrs. Crosgrave and James, under 
the direction of Prof. John H. Gray, head of the department of 
economics, are conducting surveys in connection with the civic and 
commerce association along the lines of unemployment. 

The school of chemistry reports work in illuminating gas and water 
analysis. Indeed, the gas department of Minneapolis was organized 
very largely by men in the school of chemistry. A considerable 
amount of work along the line of testing paving material is being 
done. The dean of the school entertains the hope that the chemistry 
laboratory will be a place where all technical control .work can be 
done and where all disputes along industrial chemical lines between 
the city and the contractor may be settled. 

The activities of the graduate school are numerous. In 1913, when 
Prof. W. A*- Schaper, of the department of political science, was a 
member of the commission to prepare a draft of a charter for Minne- 
apolis, he made a direct study on the ground of some important 
experiments in commission form of government, his expenses being 
paid from the research funds. This enabled him to put at the dis- 
posal of the city charter commission the results of his investigation. 
The past year this same fund has been used to the extent of about 
$800 to aid in a vocational survey of the city of Minneapolis. This 
survey was undertaken primarily by Prof. Prosser, head of the Dun- 
woody Institute. This was a genuine piece of cooperative work, the 
university representative investigating commercial education in Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Gesell's monograph on Minnesota public utility rates 
was published from the research funds. Certain studies are of 
municipal interest, such as Mr. Lampson's " The Spread of Tuber- 
culosis in Families," William Anderson's "The Work of Public 
Service Commissions," and Prof. Weld's " Studies in Marketing and 
Farm Products." This last study deals with such subjects as city 
markets, live-stock markets of South St Paul, milk distribution in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and food-supply prices in the iron-range 
cities. In this connection should be mentioned the publications of 
Messrs. McMillan and Shoop on "Concrete as a Structural Ma- 
terial." 

The college of education carries on extension and correspondence 
courses, and enjoys the privilege of practice work in the city schools, 
together with cooperative research with the city teachers. In this 
connection it should be noted that something like 115 courses of 
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special interest to city teachers are offered at convenient hours, 
afternoons and Saturdays, with the local teachers especially in 
mind. 

Many of the professors in the college of engineering render serv- 
ice for the city. Dean Shenehon is a member of the civic and com- 
merce association committee on river development. Mr. Edward P. 
Burch is chairman of the conmiittee on the high dam. Prof. Bass 
has been on the committee of public health. Prof. Cutler has been 
a member of the conunittee on abatement of railway noises, while 
many members of the faculty serve the city in technical civil-service 
examinations for city appointments. The college of engineering is 
raising the standard of the subordinates in many offices of architects, 
of workers in numerous industrial establishments, and in the offices 
of many practicing engineers. 

The law school is engaged in a most interesting example of co- 
operation between the university law faculty and the associated 
charities of Minneapolis. This cooperation is concerned with the 
legal-aid bureau. The work is directed by a committee consist- 
ing of the president of the associated chariti^, the city attorney, 
and the dean of the university law school. This committee appoints 
a graduate of the law school at a stated annual salary. He acts as 
the attorney for the bureau and is also an instructor in practice in 
the law school. Two members of the senior class of the law school 
are assigned each week the duty of being present in the office of the 
legal-aid bureau from 1 to 6 p. m. each day. The students thus 
assigned are required to talk with clients as they come into the of- 
fice and endeavor to determine in such conference the facts and the 
rights of the case and then report in writing to the attorney of 
the bureau, giving him the advice they think necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. The attorney confirms or modifies the proposed advice. 
It usually happens that it is possible to settle these cases outside of 
court, but if no satisfactory settlement can be made^ the student 
reporting the case will prepare, under the guidance of the bureau 
attorney, to institute such proceedings as may be necessary to secure 
the rights denied his client. At least once during each week one 
or more of the members of the law faculty visit the office of the 
legal-aid bureau and supervise the work. At the end of each week 
the attorney of the bureau makes a report of the two students to 
the law faculty. From April 15 to December 31, 1913, this bureau 
handled 1,039 cases and made collection of petty claims amounting 
to $4,184.95. From April to November, 1915, 2,554 cases were han- 
dled and $5,255.60 collected. This is a distinct piece of cooperation 
between the university and the city. 

The university maintains two extension departments, one at the 
agricultural college, whose activities are confined to the rural parts 
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of the State, and the other, the general extension division on the 
main campus, the bulk of whose work is done in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul through the evening eid^ension classes. The work of the 
general extension division falls under three main lieads: College 
courses, business courses, and engineering courses. The registration 
in 1914:-15 was as follows : 

Registration in the {/cneral extension divisUm, J9J-i-J5, 



Courses. lauix^^pu- st, Paul. 



CoIl6giate oouises — 

Business courses 

Engineering courses. 




These classes are conducted not only on the imiversity campus, but 
also in the City Hall, the Public Library, and some of the school- 
houses. In St. Paul the work is done in cooperation with the St. 
Paul Institute. In addition to the classes conducted in the Twin 
Cities, the general extension division conducts classes in Duluth, St. 
Cloud, Winona, Albert Lea, Austin, and Northfield. The total regis- 
tration of the towns above mentioned for the year was 3,350, or 
2,508 different individuals. So far as possible, the general extension 
division has avoided duplicating the night-class work of the public 
schools, the Y. M. C. A., the Dunwoody Institute, ancl the St. Paul 
Institute. These institutions give elementary work for the most 
part, while the extension division gives the more advanced work, 
the effort being made to confine it to work of college grade. In 
addition to the class work, the division has been sponsor for courses 
of lectures in the Twin Cities. One notable series was that dealing 
with the European war and was given in the Central High School. 
Other lectures have been furnished for clubs, societies, and even for 
ward organizations. Another form of activity is through the league 
of Minnesota municipalities and the municipal reference bureau. 
During the year ending August 1, 1915, 80 villages and cities sent 
specific inquiries to the general extension division. In addition to 
this, there were over 200 letters of inquiry received from outside 
the State. The municipal reference bureau compiles statistics, makes 
researches, and furnishes information of all kinds to city officials. 
Moreover, it draws up model ordinances and makes itself useful in 
every way possible to officers of these municipalities. 

The medical college renders a distinct public service through the 
hospital and dispensary. It is hoped to develop a closer working 
relation with the city hospitals. 

The college of agriculture carries on many activities that, intended 
primarily for the rural population, still have a fairly direct bearing 
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upon urban life. The university aids the civil-service commission of 
Minneapolis in many ways, not only in planning examinations and 
improving the methods of rating papers, but in gratuitously placing 
at the disposal of the commission the use of the gymnasium for 
examinations for firemen, the blacksmith shop at the university farm 
for the examinations for blacksmiths, the dairy laboratory for the 
examination of milk inspectors, and the use of the university equip- 
ment for examinations for various architectural and drafting 
positions. 

This brief survey shows that the university conducts many differen- 
tiated lines of activity because of its urban location. 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 

By Ross Jewkll, Registrar. 

In recognition of contributions toward campus improvement 
amounting to $20,000, the privileges of the 100-acre campus, with 
its notable rose garden, has been extended to the people of Syracuse. 
The music department gives free monthly recitals, the painting 
department two free exhibitions annually, and the medical college 
has a course in public health. The hospital has 150 beds, and a free 
dispensary has just been built. The professors of the several col- 
leges speak before many city audiences, and expert services are fre- 
quently rendered gratis. The Young Women's Christian Association 
does city extension work, and 25 of the students have Sunday-school 
classes in one of the orphan homes. The university settlement is 
doing good work. We plan to open a night school next September. 



WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

In his last report to the trustees President Thwing enumerated 
the following direct services which his institution renders to the 
community : 

In the first place, members of the faculty act as experts for public 
enterprises. The head of the department of biology identifies min- 
eral and fossil specimens for those who make application, and also 
reports upon such matters as the rock structures underlying those 
portions of the city which now yield natural gas. He also assists 
the State biologist in investigating the Cleveland gas fields, thus 
saving the Government thousands of dollars which might otherwise 
be spent in unnecessary drilling. The head of the political science 
department served the city and State in like ways. 
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He was largely responsible for the framing and passage of the home-rule 
amendment of the Ohio constitution. He assisted materially in framing and 
getting passed a model municipal charter law in this Stata Also, he advised 
several cities in the framing of their charter under the home-rule amendment. 
He was a member of the charter commission of Cleveland. He Is president of 
the council oi sociology and a member of the board of directors of the city 
club. 

Other members of the department of political science are giving 
similar expert advice to various leagues and legislative bodies. The 
head of the department of sociology serves as vice chairman of the 
housing committee of the chamber of commerce. He and other 
members of his department act on numerous committees which are 
rendering effective help along sociological and philanthropic lines. 
The head of the department of chemistry of the college of women is 
serving on the filtration committee, and the head of the history 
department of the same college is on the executive committee of the 
civic league and Goodrich Social Settlement. 

The department of romance languages is lending its efforts to 
cooperate with the Alliance Francaise in the extension of a knowl- 
edge of French outside the student body. Members of the various 
departments in the school of medicine are actively associated with 
the recent movement in the community for the study of eugenics. 
They also give expert advice to the authorities of the city in charge 
of the zoological collection concerning the care of animals. A mem- 
ber of the department of hygiene is city bacteriologist and also a 
member of the filtration commission. 

The following communication, addressed to the trustees and quoted 
in the president's report, may be prophetic of some future develop- 
ment in direct service of a cooperative character : 

Representing the will and wishes of 18 philanthropic organizations of Cleve- 
land, we respectfully present the following for your consideration: 

For at least 10 yetirs there has been a growing conviction among the various 
pubUc-welfare workers that there is in Cleveland a need and an opportunity 
for a school to teach sociological sciences. From time to time, as your president 
can relate to you, this need has been discussed by those interested In all kinds 
of welfare work, and plans for such a school have been considered. The recent 
increased demand for public and social service workers and the scarcity of 
tutored or practically trained candidates for these positions have compelled 
philanthropic organizations to give temporary courses of Instruction that their 
workers might be at least partlaUy trained; however, such courses have uni- 
formly proven entirely inadequate, and no other result was ever expected. 
This condition and the constant stream of applications from high-grade, edu- 
cated, and suitable, but entirely untrained persons for positions to do any and 
all kinds of social work have made these pleas for such a school more numerous 
and more emphatic. 

Cleveland, with its great and varied business activities, its cosmopolitan 
population, and its rapid growth, is a fitting place to teach the soclologlc 
sciences and to train in social work. No informed Clevelander will admit 
that any city has on the whole more advanced, varied, or active philanthropic 
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institutums. municipal or private, or a more efficient fabric of social organiza- 
tions working for the common welfare; and It is Justly so. Therefore, no city 
oflfers groiiter opportunity for desirable practical experience, for popular exten- 
sion courses, for properly supervised survey or original research work; no 
tity has better material to study or from which to teach. Reserve has tlie 
necessary standing and prestige to attract properly prepared students to 
sociologic- courses carrying university credits and leading to degrees. lie- 
serve also has the confidence and the friendship of every social institution 
of Cleveland; so that practical extension courses could be given In co- 
c>i>eratic)n with each and all of such Institutions, and opportunity given to 
l)repare for any special field of work. Such a combination of courses, academic, 
praoticul, liberal, we believe, would constitute a school in harmony with, but 
In aavunee of, the recent trend of soclologlc teaching, and one more popular 
because more practical and of more value to promote public welfare, than the 
older established conventional schools of philanthropy. 

We do, therefore, respectfully and earnestly ask that you give serious con- 
sideration to the needs of and the opportunities for such a school in Cleveland, 
and to the organization of this school as a part of Western Reserve University. 

As a result of deliberations concerning this communication, the 
school of applied social sciences was organized ; work will begin Sep- 
tember, 1916. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROBLEMS, FIELD WORK, AND COM- 
MUNITY DUTIES OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES. 

By Habry a. Rider, 
lAbrary of Research in Ooremment WeBtem Reserve University, 



Akron, Ohio. Municipal university. Annual catalogue, 1st, 1914. 

Foandation, p. 15-16 ; aim, p. 10 ; social science coarses of study in cooperation 
with the city, p. 84-85; College of Engineering, p. 110-111; Department of Ciyic 
Cooperation, p. 188-140. 

Annual catalogue, 2(1, 191.5. 

Foundation, p. 15-16; aim, p. 16; Department of Civic Cooperation, p. 141-148. 

Ordinance accepting the offer of the trustees of Buchtel to transfer 

and convey the entire property, assets, and endowments of said college to 
the city of Akron for a municipal university. Ordinance No. 4050, ap- 
proved August 25, 1913. 

Ten reasons for the establishment of a municipal university In Akron. 

Aley, R. J. Function of the university. In National Conference on Universi- 
ties and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 27-30. 

The need of the nniversity to enlarge its vision and its coarse of study. 
American Political Science Association. Committee on practical training for 
public service. Preliminary report. Also in American Political Science 
Review (supplement), 8 : 301-356, February 1914. 

Investigation into the present efforts of cooperation between university and mu- 
nicipality in training public servants looking toward future advancement. 

Propoised plan for training schools for public service. 1914. 

Association of Urban Universities. See National Association of Municipal 
Universities. 

Atkinson, F. M. Civic university constitution and its reform. English Re- 
view, 15:294-305, September 1913. 
Commentary on the government of civic universities in England. 

Ayer, F. E. Akron pavements, a report of an investigation made by the mu- 
nicipal-university of Akron, 1914. 
An example of university service to a municipality. 

Beskerville, C. College of the City of New York. In National Association of 
Municipal Universities. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 64-66. 

Cooperative work ; municipal students ; investigations ; training for municipal 
service. 

Beard, C. A. Methods of training for public service. School and Society, 
2:904-^11, December 25, 1915. 

New York City as a political science laboratory. In National Confer- 
ence on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 126-132. 

The opportunities in New York for the study of municipal government. 
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Beard, C. A. Problem of training for the public service. New York. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1915. p. 5-14. (Municipal Research, No. 68, De- 
cember, 1915.) 

Outline of difficulties in organisation of training for poblic service with con- 
clnsions as to changes necessary. 

Shadow and the substance. Public Servant, February 1916, p. 1. 

states necessity of academic credit as basis for real advance in training for 
pnblic service. 

Training for efficient public service. American Academy of Political 



and Social Science. Annals, 64 : 215-226, March, 19ia 
Benner, R. C, ed. Papers on the effect of smoke on building materials. Pitts- 
burgh, 1913. (University of Pittsburgh. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research and School of Specific Industries. Smoke Investigation bulletin, 
No. 6.) 
Investigation as to the waste cansed by smoke in Pittsburgh. 

Binkerd, R, S. New educational development In National CJonference on 
Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 161-162. 
The interrelation of theory and practice. 

Blackman, F. W. City manager a new career In public service. In National 
Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. 
p. 274-279. 

University training for city managers; establishment of permanent public 
service under this plant. 

Breithut, F. E. Report of the committee of the College of the City of New 
York on municipal service survey. New York. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, p. 17-51. (Municipal Research, No. 68.) 

Buchner, B. F. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. In National As- 
sociation of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 50-52. 

Efforts of Johns Hopkins University at cooperation in the study of community 
problems. 

Burria, W. P. Opportunity of a municipal university In relation to the city 
schools. School and Society, 1 : 295-500, February 27, 1915. 
Interdependence of school system and university in Cincinnati. 

Responsibility of a municipal university In relation to the city schools. 

In National Association of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. 
p, 27-33. 

The service of the municipal university in training teachers. 

Burritt. B. B. Occupation of college graduates. In National Conference on 
Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 85-88. 
The changing professions of college-trained men. 
Butler, N. M. Suggestions and recommendations of the special committee on 

training for public service. Public Servant, March 1916. p. 27-30. 
Carpenter, W. H. Privately endowed universities. In National Conference on 
Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 169-175. 
The opportunities in community service by every American university. 

Public service of Columbia university officers. Columbia University 

Quarterly, 16:169-182, March 1914. 

Report on public service of the faculty of Columbia University. 
Chamberlain, .7. P. Training for public service. Survey, 33:201-202, No- 
vember 21, 1914. 

A letter regarding training foi* public service as outlined by E. A. Fitipatrick 
(q. v.), taking issue with details as to method but agreeing on the main issue. 

Cincinnati. Municipal reference bureau. University of Cincinnati. What it 
is, what it does, how it works. [1915.] 
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Cincinnati, University of. Announcement of the cooperative courses. Col- 
lege of Engineering, 1912-1913. 

Annual catalogue, 191S-1914. University of Cincinnati Record, Jan- 
uary 1914. 

Foundation* p. 87-41. Mnnicipal reference bureau, p. 44. College for teach- 
ers, p. 144. Cooperative system, p. 166-167. Hygiene, p. 248-244. 

Annual catalogue, 1914-1915. University of Cincinnati Record, Jan- 
uary 1915. 

Foundation, p. 87-41. Municipal reference bureau, p. 44-45. College for teach- 
ers, p. 152. Cooperative system, p. 175-178. Hygiene, p. 258. 

Annual report of the president, 1907. 

Municipal university, p. 5-6. 

College of engineering — cooperative courses, p. 12-16. 

Condition and history of the university in 1912. including a sociological 

study of the student body. University of Cincinnati Record, August 1913. 

Cooperation in the city departments, p. 18. Municipal exhibit, p. 18. Study of 
the student body, p. 18-81. 

Cooperation in education at the University of Cincinnati. 1908. 

From the annual reports of 1908 ; describes the cooperative work in the college 

for teachers and the college of engineering for the city. 

Especially : City universities, p. 11-14 ; cooperative engineering course, p. 43-50 ; 
cooperation with the public schools, p. 58-62. 



Educational system. [1915.] 



Chart showing departments of Cincinnati educational system from public kinder- 
gartens to graduate school, including bureaus of municipal referenc<', vocational 
service, psychological research, and affiliated organisations like the City Club. 

Education and cooperation in Cincinnati. 

Descriptive pamphlet concerning the school system of Cincinnati from the gradcK 
to the university, and of other educational institutions of the city. 

Exhibit of the' University of Cincinnati. 1912. 

Pamphlets of charts shown at the Budget Exhibit, illustrating cooperative work 
of the university. 

How the university serves the city. [1911.] 



Three charts, with explanations. 
- How the university serves the city. 1913. 



Some facts from the exhibit of the University of Cincinnati at the municipal 
university. 



Municipality owns university of nation-wide prominence. 



Reprint of newspaper article. Describes the municipal university of Cincinnati. 

— Municipal university. 1911. 

Income of the city, p. 8-10. College and the city, p. 12-18. 

— Municipal university devoted to the advancement of liberal and tech- 
nical learning and to the service of the people of Cincinnati. July 1912. 

Bulletin of information. 

— Organization and stations of cooperative work. [1914.] 



Map showing 05 stations. 

- Our municipal courses. City College Quarterly, March 1916. 

- Progress of the university. 1909. 
Needs of the university, p. 17-24. 

- Progress of the university and its needs. 
Progress of the university, p. 14-18. 

- Service of the university to the city and Its institutions. 1913. 



Service of some of the departments, p. 9-11. Extramural work, p. 11-15. Mu- 
nicipal reference bureau, p. 15-16. 
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Cincinnati, University of. Service of the university to the city and the annual 
reports of the officers for 1913. University of Cincinnati Record, July 1914. 
Passim, eiipeclally: Service of some of the departments, p. 12-14. Extramural 
work of the onlTeraity, p. 14-16. Municipal reference bureau, p. 18, 59-60. 

Service of the university to the city and the annual reports of the 

officers, 1914. University of Cincinnati Record, October 1915. 

Passim, especially : Municipal reference bureau, p. 15-16, 76-77 ; bureau of city 
tests, p. 17, 80-82 ; evolution of cooperative system, college of engineering, p. 54-56. 

Sociological study of the student body. 

Brief statement of the investigation of the student body. See fuller accounts 
elsewhere In this list. 

Study of the student body. 

A full account of courses to train those in the employ of the City of New York. 
By Frederick B. Robinson, director of the division of vocational subjects and cItIc 
administration. 

Claxton, P. P. Cooperative methods In education. In National Association of 
Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 18-25. 
The municipal university and its problems. 

Public service as a career. In National Conference on Public Service. 

Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 63-65. 

Compares modem needs with old traditions. 

Sound educational principle. In National Conference on Public Service. 

Pro<?eedlngs, 1st, 1914. p. 22-23. 

Lays down the fundamental principle that practical experience added to theory 
leads to a sounder educational policy. 

Clevenger, J. F. Effect of the soot in smoke on vegetation. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of Specific Industries, 
1913. (Smoke investigation bulletin. No. 7.) 

. Illustrated. Investigation as to the injury to trees caused by the smoke nuisance 
in Pittsburgh. 

Cockayne, C. Civic universities in Qreat Britain. In National Association of 
Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, p. 33-37. 

Brief historical account of the seven British municipal universitlea : Birming- 
ham, Leeds, LlTerpool, Sheffield, Bristol, National University of Ireland, and Bel- 
fast 

Colby, E. Call to battle. In National Conference on Universities and Public 
Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 24-26. 
Describes the change In university education. 

College of the City of New York. Annual catalogue. Statement concerning 
municipal students and the evening session. 

Department of chemistry. September 1912. 

Introductory statement, p. 5-6. 

Facts for students seeking a collegiate education. 1912. 

History, p. 59-64. 

Report of the committee on municipal service survey. December 31, 



1915. 

Report of ways In which the college might be of service to the New York city 
government, (1) in preparing future employees; (2) In improving efficiency of 
present employees. 

Columbia University. Committee on training for public service. Report, 
March 27, 1915. 
Arrangement of courses for training for public service. 
Cooke, M. L. Cooperation of the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadel- 
phia department of public works. In National Conference on Universities 
and Public Service. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 191-197. 
The work of the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
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Ck>ulter, J. M. University and research. University of Cliicago Magazine. 

8 : 93-95, January 1916. 
Crecraft, E. A. Municipal reference library. National Municipal Review, 

2:644-652, October 1913. 
Includes mnniclpal reference libraries of aniversities : Wisconsin, Kansas, Illinois, 

ClncinnatL 

Curtis, M. M. Does Cleveland need a university? 1915. [Typewritten.] 
Cutting, R. F. Democracy and a trained public service. Jn National Confer- 
ence on Universities and Public Service. 1st, 1914. p. 117-119. 
Training as an additional qualification for efllcient public service. 

Dabney, C. W. Movement for the modern city university in Germany. In 
National Association of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. 
p. 37-42. 

Brief historical account of the development of German municipal universities: 
Frankfort-am-Main, Dresden, Cologne, Dfisseldorf, Hamburg, and .municipal train- 
ing schools in Cologne, Berlin, and Dflsseldorf. 

Movement for the modern city university in Gtermany. School and 

Society, 1 : 150-154, January 30, 1915. 

Description of German city universities, .with emphasis on the municipal univer- 
sities. 

Municipal university. Journal of Education. 81:368-309, April 8, 

1915. 

Municipal university. Jn National Association of Municipal Universi- 
ties. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 7-15. 

The need for the municipal university and its relation to other city departments 
and institutions. 

Municipal university. Reprinted from the National Association of 

State Universities, 1914, v. 12. 

Elxplains the service of the municipal university to the municipality. 

Municipal university. School and society, 1 : 73-80, January 16, 1915. 

Compares the advantages of the municipal over the city university and its co- 

operative faculties with the city government 

Municipal university and Its work. In National Education Associa- 
tion, 1912. p. 773-780. 

Describes the University of Cincinnati and its cooperation with the city. 

Study of the student body of the University of Cincinnati, a munici- 



pal institution. National Municipal Review, 3 : 68-77, January 1914. 
A sociological study of the student body. 

— University of Cincinnati. In National Association of Municipal Uni- 



versities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 56-58. 

Public service of the University of Cincinnati : Department of social science. 
Municipal reference bureau. City testing bureau. Industrial survey. 

Daly, J. University of Cleveland. Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 22, 1914. 

Dewey, J. Educational principles Involved. In National Conference on Uni- 
versities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 249-254. 

Discusses need for training for public service, with methods of coordinating 
theory and practice. 

DUsseldorfs municipal college. National Municipal Review, 1 : 306-307, April 
1912. 

Describes new school for training municipal officials. See also same magazine for 
April 1914 and July 1913. 

Duggan, S. P. College of the City of New York and community service. In 
National Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 
1914. p. 156-160. 
The opportunities for community service in New York. 
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Duncan, R. K. Industrial fellowship of the Mellon institute. Science, n. s, 
39:672-678, May 8, 1914. 

Feiker, F. M. Herman Schneider. System, 23 : 48-49, January 1913. 

Biographical eketch of the dean of the engiDeering department of the University 
of Cincinnati, who proposed the half-time plan of work and schooling. 

Fellows. O. E. Millikin University, Decatur, 111. In National Association 
of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 54-55. 
Proposed cooperation between nniverslty and a small city. 

Finley, J. H. Man and the job. 1910. Reprinte<l from City College Quarterly. 
Training for the city's young men is the function of the city college. 

Spoken word. 1910. Reprinted from the City College Quarterly. 

New York City College— democracy's schooL 

Thirtieth man, 1911. Reprinted from the City College Quarterly, 



October 1911. 

One of erery 80 men is a public servant. Bducatlon of young men of the city 
should include training for service to the community. 

Fitzpatrlck, E. A. Institute of political and administrative research. School 
and Society, 3:449-452, March 25, 19ia 

Introduction. In National Conference on Universities and Public 

Service. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 9-10. 

Explains purpose in the organisation of this new association. 

National program for training for public service. Public Servant, Feb- 
ruary 19ia p. 3-9. 

Plan for a university extension department Madison. Wis., Society 

for the Promotion of Training for Public Service, August 1915. 

Progress of the movement for training for public service. Public 

Servant, March 1916. p. 19-26. 

Describes recent phases of the movement In the University of lUlnois, TTniverslty 
of Minnesota, Columbia University, University of Pennsylvania, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Missouri, University of Vermont, New York University, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Universities and training for public service. Survey, 32 : 614-615, Sep- 
tember 19. 1914. 

The secretary of the committee on practical training of the American Political 
Science Association discusses the problem of training for public service by the 
universities. 

University training for public service. American Political Science 

Review, 8 : 674-679, November 1914. 

Argues that practical training for public service should be conducted as a part 
of university worlt. 

Foltz, E. B. K. Federal civil service as a career. New York, Putnam's Sons, 
1909. 
College graduate In public life, p. 307-319. 

Foster, W. T. Reed College, Portland, Oreg. In National Association of 
Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 58-61. 

Cooperative studies : Motion picture shows, Unemployed, Faculty membership In 
vice commissions. Health bureaus. Social hygiene society. Establishment of clearing 
house for social, moral, economic, and political progress. 

Gephart, W. F. Washington University, St Louis, Mo. In National Associa- 
tion of Municipal Universities. ProceeiUngs, 1st, 1914. p. 55-56. 

Cooperation between university and city, especially in school for social workers, 
special investigations, etc 

Gilbertson, H. S. City managership — a new career in public service. In 
National Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 
1914. p. 89-112. 
University training of city managers, p. 8(^-84. Discussion, p. 95-112. 
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Oilman, D. C. Launching of a university and otlier papers ; a slieaf of remem- 
brances. New York, Dodd. Mead & Co., 1906. 

Chapter 14, Research, p. 235-251 ; chapter 15. Dawn of a university In the 
Western Reserre, p. 253-277. especially p. 267. 

Gray, J. H. Public administration and practical training for public service. 
In National Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 
1st, 1914. p. 46-56. 
Bedprocal benefits of training for public service to city and university. 

Greenough, M. B. Automobile as a factor in bighway construction and main- 
tenance. [Ohio] Motorist, December 1914. . p. 5-11. 

Describes traffic census taken by students in civil engineering In Case School of 
AppUed Sciences, Cleveland. 

Gniener, H. Progress of water filtration, with special reference to Cleveland. 
Western Reserve University Bulletin, 16 : 159-171, November 1913. 

Investigation as to methods for securing a pure water supply for the city of 
Cleveland. 

Haldane, R. B. Civic university. Hibbert Journal, 11 : 233-254, January 1913. 
Also reprinted, May 1913. 

An address to the citizens of Bristol, with mention of German and British mu- 
nicipal universities. Describes the functions of a modern city university : " Univer- 
sities [are] becoming increasingly prominent in all municipal functions of a public 
character.*' 



Civic university. Nature, 90 : 225-226, October 24, 1912. 



Extracts from Viscount Haldane's address. 

Hamilton, F. W. How can class gifts to universities be made to emphasize 
the social function of the university and to stimulate training for public 
service? School and Society, 3 : 445-449, March 25, 1916. 

Harper, W. R. Trend in higher education. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 190^. 
Chapter 9, Urban university, p. 156-160. 

Hasse, A. R. Schools giving Instruction in municipal administration in Ger- 
many. National Municipal Review, 3:402-4aS, April 1914. 
A list of German schools for training city officials. 

Heaton, J. P. School for mayors. Survey. 27 : 1340-1341, December 9, 1911. 
Discusses work of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, N. Y. 

Hicks, F. C. Ideal municipal university. In National Conference on Universi- 
ties and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 120-125. 
The ideals of the University of Cincinnati. 

Holcombe, A. N. Harvard point of view. In National Conference on Universi- 
ties and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 255-266. 

Practical training for public service, with discussion as to University credit, 
p. 255-259. 

Discussion, p. 260-266. 

Home, C. F. Sons of the city. Outlook, 104 : 706-712, July 26, 1913. 

Describes College of the City of New York — " New York City's most Important 
manufactory . . . [whose product is] citizens.** 

Hotchkiss, W. E. Northwestern Universitj% Evanston, 111. In National As.so- 
ciation of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 62-64. 
Participation of this university in affairs of the community. 

How the universities are helping. American City, 9 : 401^402, November, 1913. 
Describes three examples of increasing Interest of American universities in co- 
operative community work. Cornell : Course in cltlaen^hlp. Harvard : Sanitary 
commission of Cambridge. University of California : Bureau of municipal ref- 
erence. 
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James, E. J. Professional training for Important positions In the public serv- 
ice. In National Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceed- 
ings, 1st, 1914. p. 209-273. 

Brief historical account; the 'German solntlon and the situation In the United 
States. 

James, H. G. Announcement of courses In municipal administration at the 
University of Texas. Austin, University of Texas, 1914. (Municipal re- 
search series. No. 3, September 5, 1914.) 
University and the dty, p. 5-8. 

City's need, the university's opportunity. American City, 10 : 247-249» 

March 1914. 

Adapting onlyersity to community ne^s. 

Training for public service at the University of Texas. In National 



Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. 
p. 19&-220. 

Describes the work of the UnlTeraity of Texas, in training men for the public 
service, with accounts of the Texas Bureau of Municipal Research and the pro- 
posed school of municipal administration, p. 198-205. » 

Discussion, p. 206-220. 

University training for municipal administration. Austin, University 

of Texas, 1915. (Municipal research series, No. 11, August 20, 1915.) 

The university as a training school for public service. 

Jenks, J. W. Cooperation between city governments and universities. National 
Municipal Review, 8 : 764-766, October 1914. 
Suggestions as to cooperative methods. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. In National Association of 

Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 44-46. 

Brief description of cooperation between city and university. 

University professors helping government — a brighter side. Tn Na- 
tional Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, Ist, 
1914. p. 57-69. 

The influence of the college professor In actual governmental affairs. 

What a college of administration might do for New York. Tn National 



Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. 
p. 146-155. V 

Describes the need of a college of municipal administration in New York City 
for practical training of the city oflBdals. 

Kaiser, J. B. Law, legislative, and municipal reference libraries. Boston, 
Boston Book Co., 1914. 
Legislative reference in universities, p. 76-77, 282. 

List of municipal reference libraries, including university bureaus, p. 261-261. 
Municipal reference in universities, p. 248-246, 243n-246n. 

. — Municipal reference libraries. Nation, 94 : 109, February 1, 1912. 

A letter regarding the establishment of municipal reference libraries in cities 
and universities, to aid in the solution of municipal administrative problems. 

Kimball, H. H. Meteorological aspect of the smoke problem. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of Specific Industries, 
1913. (Smoke investigation bulletin. No. 5.) 

Research work as to the effect of smoke on the climate and sunshine of Pitts- 
burgh. 

King, C. L. Cooperation between universities and cities. National Municipal 
Review, 5 : 122-123, January 1916. 
Comment on second annual conference of the Association of Urban Universities. 
Local residence requirement for public office. Public Servant, Feb- 
ruary 1916, p. 10-15. 

Shows the advantages of emplojring expert and eflBclent men without regard to 
residence. 
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King, C. L. Training for municipal service. Scientific American (supplement), 
79:118-119, February 20, 1915. 
How public business is conducted efficiently and without waste In German cltle8. 

Training for the municipal service In Germany. Reprint from the Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 1914. 

Discusses the German State universities, urban universities, and municipal uni- 
versities, and their work in relation to municipal service. 

Klotz, O., and W. C. White, eds. Papers on the Influence of smoke on health. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of 
Specific Industries, 1914. (Smoke Investigation bulletin, No. 9.) 

Investigation as to the effect of the smoke nuisance on the health of the city 
of Pittsburgh. 

Kolbe, P. R. Civic Investment Popular Science Monthly, 87 : 250-253, Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Gives two reasons for the foundation of the municipal uniyersity of Akron ' 
(1) Training of students. (2) Cooperation with city departments and activities. 

Demonstration of university and govegimental cooperation and the 

next step. In National Conference on Universities and Public Service. 
Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 163-166. 

A brief word as to the prospects for the municipal and urban colleges in the 
United States. 

Hlstbry of the establishment of the municipal university of Akron. 

Akron, Ohio, Municipal university, 1914. 

Brief historical account, p. 8-20. Newspaper comment, p. 20-26. 

Municipal university of Akron. In National Association of Municipal 

Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 42-44. 

Brief historical account of establishment and description of organisation. 

^Municipal university of Akron; a history of its establishment. 1912. 

Present status of the American municipal university. In National As- 
sociation of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 1.5-18. 

Gives an historical account of American municipal universities and their legal 
Status. 

Present status of the American municipal university. School and 

Society, 1:484-486, April 3, 1915. 

Discussion of city universities in United States. Two classes: (1) Municipal 
uniyersities supported by cities. (2) Urban universities supported by private 
agencies. 

Relation of the municipal university to the educational system. School 

and Society, 2 : 186-191, August 7, 1915. 

Lavlne, Morris. University and the police. Illustrated World, 24:816-821, 
February 19ia 

Describes courses in psychology given to the city police of Berkeley by the Uni- 
versity of California. 
Leathes, S. Universities and the public service. Nineteenth Century, 72 : 1260- 
1267, December 1912. 
Discusses the kind of education needed to train public men and public servantR. 

Levermore, C. H. Complete municipal university. North American, 196 : 705- 
713, November 1912. 

Describes a model university in a city and its work for the citizens. 

Lindsay, S. M. New York as a sociological laboratory. In National Confer- 
ence on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 133- 
138. 

The opportunities In New York for the study of social problems and their legis- 
lative aspects. 
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Linhart, S. B. University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pa. In National Associa- 
tion of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 46-48. 

Brief description of cooperatiYe methods of this aniversity* which though not a 
municipal nniveraity receives appropriations from the city. 

Lord, B. W. Boston University, Boston, Mass. Jn National Association of 
Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st. 1914. p. 48-52. 

Brief account of uniTersity extension work and other methods of cooperation with 
city and State. 

Ix)uisvllle, Un^iversity of. Catalogues, 1912-13, 1913-14, 1914-15. 
History, p. 7-9 ; 6-9 ; 7-10. 

To supply Louisville's great need. 

Statement issued to acquaint the people with the history of the institution. 

Mable, H. W. University and research work. In his American ideals, p. 245- 
266. • 

Discusses movement toward research in governmental fields which is gathering 
momentum tn the United States. 

Macadam, B. Universities and the training of the social worker. Hibbert Jour- 
nal, 12 : 283-2W. January 1914. 

McCarthy, C. Plan of the committee on practical training for public service. 

« In National Conference on Universities aiul Public Service. Procee^llngs, 
1st. 1914. p. 243-248. 
Training for public service; outline of a proponed plan. 

Upbuilding of administration ; the greatest nee<l of American democracy. 

In National Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceetllngs, 
1st, 1914. p. 33^5. 

Gives the reasons for practical training for public service from the administrative 
viewpoint 

McClelland, B. H. Bibliography of smoke and smoke prevention. Pittsburgh. 
Pa., Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of Specific In- 
dustries, 1913. (Smoke investigation bulletin, No. 2.) 

McClure, S. S. Public service as a career. In National Conference on Uni- 
versities and Public Service. Proceedings, 'Ist. 1914. p. 66-67. 
EflBcient city government and a trained public service. 

McCormlck, S. B. Should universities organize Institutes of political research 

on the plan of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research? School and 

Society. 3:433-436, March 25, 1916. 
McDougal, R. University research. School and Society, 1:793-800, June 5, 

1915. 
Progress of university research in the United States, touching on the governmental 

field. 

McVey, F. L. Relation of the universities to public service. School and Society, 

3:411-416, March 18, 1916. 
Manchester, University of. Municipal School of Technology. Prospectus of 

part-time courses in municipal and sanitary engineering, architecture, and 

building trades, 1913-14. 

Prospectus of university courses, 1913-14, 191&-16. 

Municipal and sanitary engineering, p. 55-56. Syllabuses, p. 18^145 ; 136-142. 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of Specific Industries, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Industrial fellowships. 1914. 

** The Mellon institute . . . represents an alliance between industry and learn- 
ing " — this is its purpose. 

Some engineering phases of Pittsburgh's smoke problem. Smoke in- 
vestigation bulletin. No. 8, 1914. 

Survey of field work done by the institute among the manufacturing plants of 
Pittsburgh, 
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Mitchel, J. P. Universities and the public service. In National Conference on 
Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 19-21. 

The mayor of New York City ariives at the conclusion that a closer cooperation 
between universities and city government Is needed for three purposes: (1) To give 
university students practical knowledge of government ; (2) to secure a trained public 
service ; (3) to solve governmental problems. 

Municipal university. Reprint 

Describes University of Cincinnati, with some mention of the other municipal uni- 
versities in the United States and abroad. 

Municipal university as a civic investment. Current Opinion, 59 : 341. Novem- 
ber 1915. 

Describes the alms of Ohio's three municipal universltleH : Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Akron. 

Munro, W. B. Bibliography of municipal government lii the United States. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1915. 
Agencies of Instruction In municipal government, p. 887-890. 

Instruction In municipal government In the universities and colleges 

of the United States. National Municipal Review, 2 : 427-428, July 1913. 

R4sum4 of college instruction In municipal government supplementary to report 
by author In 1908. (See National Municipal League. Proceedings, 1908. p. 
848-866.) 

Present status of instmction in municipal government In the universi- 



ties and colleges of the United States. In National Municipal League. 
Proceedings, 1906. p. 848-366. Also reprinted. 

Beport of the committee on the coordination of instmction In municipal gov- 
ernment. , 

Murlin, L. H. Results of cooperation by the municipality and the university 
in education. School and Society, 2:911-^17, December 25, 1915. 

University and the city. In Inauguration of Lemuel Herbert Murlin 

as president of Boston University, October 20, 1911. 

President Murlln's Inaugural address; describes the problems of the dty uni- 
versity and the need of practical cooperation with its influence on educational 
curricula* 

National Conference on Universities and Public Service. College and the city. 
[Reprint of a part of the proceedings, 1st, 1914.] 1914. 

Universities and public service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. 

Institutions represented, p. 18-16. Opening addresses, p. 16-80. Upbuilding of 

governmental administration, p. 81-60. Public service as a career, p. 61-112. 
Municipal universities, p. 118-166. Public service activities of universities, p. 
167-220. 

Should universities give credit for worlc done in governmental bureaus and other 
agencies, p. 241-226. Appendix, p. 267-280. Newspaper conunent, p. 281-289. 
Articles Indexed under names of authors. 

National Education Association. Cincinnati. 1915. 

An account of the school system of Cincinnati and the methods of cooperation 
between the, university and the other educational forces of the city. 

Public school system as a whole, p. 7-86. University of Cincinnati, p. 87-46. 

New York City. Bureau of Municipal Research. Training for municipal 
service. Municipal research, No. 68, December 1915. 

: Training school for public service. Annual report, 1913. Effi- 
cient dtisenship. No. 670, March 18, 1914. 

Describes the field work of the school for which credit is given by Columbia 
University, New York University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

; Training school for public service. Annual report, 1915. Mu- 



nicipal Research, Extra No. 1, August 1916. 
Relations with universities, p. 24-25. 
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New York University. Health officers correspondence course In hygiene and 
sanitation. Calendar, September U, 1915, p. 1-^ 

AnDouncement of conrae in public health problems for health officers actually in 
genrice. 

Norton, A. O. Readings in the history of education; Medieval universities. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1909. 
Privileges granted by a municipality, p. 9&-100. 
Influence of medieval privileges on modern universities^ p. 101-102. 

Norton, C. P. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. In National Association 
of Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 50. 
Brief mention of an attempt to found a municipal college. 

O'Connor, J. J. Economic cost of the smoke nuisance to Pittsburgh. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of Specific 
Industries, 1913. (Smoke investigation bulletin No. 4.) 

Investigation of the smoke nuisance in Pittsburgh, with statistics as to the 
flnanclal loss to the city. 

Ohio. Municipal universities in Ohio statutes. [Typewritten,] 

A copy of the sections of the General Code relative to the powers of cities to 
establish and maintain municipal universities: Sections 4001-4003, 7902-7020. 

Ohle, B. L. Smoke abatement — a report on recent investigations made at Wash- 
ington Univ«-sity [St. Louis, Mo.]. Journal of the Association of Engi- 
neering Societies, 55 :139-148, November, 1915. 

Investigation as to methods for checking the smoke nuisance in St. Louis. 

Patterson, J. L. University of Louisville and the municipal university. 1912. 
Editorials from the Courier-Journal reprinted. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. In National Association of 

Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 61-62. 

Brief historical account of the municipal university and its cooperation with the 
city. 

Paulsen, F. German universities; their character and historical development. 
New York, Macmillan, 1895. 
Relations to the community, p. 105-125. 
Social equality of educated men and nobility as a basis of public ofBce holding. 

l»axton, E. T. Street paving in Texas, Austin, University of Texas, 191.5. 
(Municipal research bulletin. No. 9, May 5, 1915.) 

Exposition of importance of street paving as a municipal problem, with Informatioii 
as to pavements in Texas cities and suggestions for the care and treatment of 
streets. 

Pittsburgh, University ol Department of Industrial Research. Outline of the 
smoke investigation. Bulletin, No. 1, August 1912. 

Announcement and outline of the smoke inyestigatlon undertaken by the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Iteber. L. E. University extension — its scope and administration. School and 
Society, 2 : 14.')-152, July 31, 1915. 

Heed, T. H. Government for the people. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1915. 
Place of experts in State and local administration, p. 194-214. 

Relation of the university to the community. Education, 32 : 314-816, January 
1912. 

Summary of discussion at the educational conference held at New York Unlvtendty, 
November 10, 1911, on the problem of how the urban university can best study 
and meet the needs of its community. 

Salt, B. M. Research and reference bureaus. National Municipal Review. 
2 : 48-56, January 1913. 
Gives a list of university bureaus, describing their functions. 
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Schneider, H. Municipal universities. In National Conference on Universities 
and Public Service. Proceedings, Ist, 1914. p. 184-188. 

The coordinatioii of theory and practice based on the University of Cincinnati 
system. 

Philosophy of the cooperative method. In National Association of 



Municipal Universities. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 25-26. 
Beaaons for extension of university's functions. 



Field work. Announcement of the committee on field work for the 

Association of Urban Universities, by Frederick B. Robinson, secretary. 
3:69, AprU22. 

Shaw, A, Knowledge in the guidance of committees. University of Cincinnati 
Record, July 1913. 
Part played by university in affairs of the city in which it is located. 

Shiels, A. Opportunity of the College of the City of New York. In National 
Conference on Universities and Public Service. Proceedings, 1st, 1914. 
p. 139-145. 
Describes the opportunities of the college in New York City. 

Sidlo. T. L. Teaching practical politics. Western Reserve University Bulletin, 
13:105-116, November 1910. 

Reciprocal valuable effect on colleges and politicians to be obtained by " calling 
in the men that play the game " to the classroom to expose their experiences. 

Simon, A. City mind and the municipal university. June 18, 1913. 

Smith, Z. D. Field work. In National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1915. Reprint No. 49. 
Necessity of combination of field work and class work in training for social work. 
Society for the Promotion of Training for Public Service. Alms and purposes 

of the society. 1915. 
Outlines the work of the society. 

Constitution. [1915.] 

Stevers, M. D. Let the expert do it ! Illustrated World, 24 : 590-593, Janu- 
ary 1916. 

Stowe, A. M. Efficient womanhood; an open letter to the women of Toledo. 
[1914.] 

A printed letter to the women of Toledo to attend the municipal university, with 
a list of courses. 

Liberal education for workers? an open letter to Toledo workers. 

Toledo University. In National Association of Municipal Universities. 

Proceedings, 1st, 1914. p. 52. 

Plans for cooperation through a public service bureau. 

Work of a municipal college of arts and sciences. School and Society, 

2:78^788, November 27, 1915. 

Toledo. City financial problems. [1914] 

Campaign booklet advocating the Toledo University tax levy. 

Futility of the attempt to establish a municipal university under the 

shadow of a great State university. [1914.] 

Campaign booklet against the Toledo University tax levy. 

Ordinance to provide for the establishment of the Toledo University. 

March 18, 1884. 

Toledo University. Announcements; the college of arts and sciences and the 
college of industrial science. Bulletin, September 1912. 
History, p. 5-8. 
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94 UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Toledo University. Announcements ; the college of urts and sciences and col- 
lege of industrial science. Bulletin, March 1913, p. 8-11. 

General statement, p. 5-7. Historical sketch, p. 8-11. Ordinance establishing 
university, p. <^ia 

The university and the municipality. Summary of proceedings of the first 
session of the National Association of Municipal Universities. Wasliing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1915. (U. S. Bureau of Education. Bul- 
letin, 1915, No. Sa) 

University course in the valuation of public utilities. February 1914. . p. 198. 

Announces coarse in University of Pittsburgh. 
University training for public service. American Political Science Review, 

8:674-679, November 1914. 
Wallas, G. University and the nation in America and England. Contemporary 
Review. 105 : 783-790, June 1914. 

College men In public life in the Unltcnl States and in England contrasted. 
'* American distrust of the ' coilege-bred man ' is dying out.*' 

Wallln, J. E. W. Psychological aspects of the problem of atmospheric smoke 
pollution. Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and 
School of Specific Industries, 1913. (Smoke investigation bulletin. No. 8.) 
Pt. 1, Pathology of smoke, p. 5-32. Pt 2, Aesthetic aspects of smoke pollu- 
tion, p. 8g-48. 

Washburn, W. S. College man in the public service. Blbliograpliy. Science, 
34: 589-593, November 8, 1911. 

The Increase of college men in the federal civil service leads to effldent and 
economical administration. 
Wells, E. H. University of Cleveland. Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 6. 
7, 9, 10, 1914. 

A series of four articles: (1) Some American examples of soccessfitf municipal 
universities. (2) Work and influence of a municipal university. (3) Loose ends 
In Cleveland educational system. (4) How Cleveland might get a university. 

University of the City of Cleveland; report to Mayor Newton D. 

Baker. [Typewritten.] 1914. 

Brief digests of history of American municipal universities with recommenda- 
tions showing advantages of establishing a municipal university In Cleveland and 
of cooperation between city and university. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Instruction in library administration and 
public service. 1913. 

Announcement of courses in the library school for public service training in mu- 
nicipal reference and public commission work. 

Woodbrldge, F. J. E. University and the public. Educational Review, 49 : 100^ 
125, February 1915. 

The change In the viewpoints of the university and the public In respect to each 
other and the increased scope of university activity in recent years. 
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NONTEY RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBUCATIONS. 

Compiled by the Library Division, Bureau of Education. 



Con PBirrs.— Publications of associations— Educational history and biography— Current educational 
conditions— Educational theory and practice— Educational psychology: Child study— Special methods 
of Instruction— Special subjects of curriculum— Kindergarten and primary school— Rural education— Sec- 
ondary education— Teachers: Training and professional status— Higher education— School administra- 
tion — School management — School hygiene and sanitation— Physical training- Play and playgrounds — 
Social aspects of education— Child welfare— Moral education— Religious education— ManusU and voca- 
tional training— Vocational guidance— Home economics— Commercial education— Civic education— Mili- 
tary training— Education of women— Negro education— Education of Immigrants— Education of deaf— 
Bx3dptlonil children— Education extension— Libraries and reading— Bureau of Education: Recent publi- 
cations—Bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 



NOTE. 

This oflEice can not supply the publications listed in this bulletin, 
other than those expressly designated as pubUcations of the Bureau 
of Education. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals here mentioned 
may ordinarily be obtained from their respective publishers, either 
directly or through a dealer, or, in the case of an association publica- 
tion, from the secretary of the issuing organization. Many of them 
are available for consultation in various public and institutional 
libraries. 

Publications intended for inclusion in this record should be sent to 
the library of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 



PUBLICATIONS OF ' ASSOCIATIONS. 

1256. Associated academic piinoipals and Council of elenxentary sdiool prin- 
cipals and teachers. Proceedings of the thirty-first annual meeting . . . 
Syracuse, 1915. 144 p. 8^. (Edward P. Smith, secretary, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.) 

Contains: 1. H. D. DeGroat: The weak teacher and the principal's responsibility, p. 2-7. 
2. P. W. L. Cox: The relations of our present tyi)e of school organization to the socialization of 
education, p. 7-20. 3. H. H. Homer: The correlation of examinations and inspections, p. 21-35. 
4. C. 8. Wilson: Agriculture in our schools, p. 35-40. 6. Julia E. Crane: Music in the high 
school, p. 40-50. 6. George Works: Vocational work in the rural and village high school, p. 
50-55. 7. William Wiener: Supervised study a social need of the high schools, p. 55-64. 8. F. 
W. Roman: A re-statement of the relation of vocational education to democracy, p. 64-60. 
0. David Snedden: New problems in secondary education, p. 69-80. 10. H. N. MacCracken: 
Does the high school menace the college ? p. 80-89. 11 . Report of committee on visual instruc- 
tion, p. 89-02. 12. R. B. Kelley: Elementary science hi the grades, p. 113-21. 13. N. G. West: 
Some practical suggestions on the teaching of patriotism, p. 121-31. 14. P. M. Paine: The 
book, the teacher, and librarian, p. 131-42. 

3 
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4 CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1257. National education association. Proceedings, general sesBlon, 1916. Jour- 
nal of the National education association, 1: 1-95, September 1916. 

Contains: 1. D. B. Johnson: The raral home and the form woman, p. 85-39. 2. W. H. Taft: 
A league to enforce world peace, p. 40-48. 8. W. D. Foster: Organized recreation, p. 4^53. 4. 
Cora W. Wilson: The elimination of iiliteracy, p. 53-57. 5. J. D. Eggleston: First aid to the 
comitry teacher— a suggestion as to yitalizlng the comitry schools thru our present teachers, 
p. 57-62. 6. E. F. Young: The secular free schools, p. 62-67. 7. C. R. Van Hise: The place of 
the university in a democracy, p. 67-72. 8. J. R. Kirk: The place of the normal school in a 
democracy, p. 72-76. 9. W. J. Bryan: Citizenship in a republic, p. 76-78. 10. J. Y» Joyner: 
Preparation thru education for a democracy, p. 78-81. 11. C. G. Pearse: The common school as 
an Instrument of democracy, p. 81-85. 12. O. 8. Hall: The war and education, p. 85-91. 18. 
F. F. Andrews: What the publicf schools can do toward the maintenance of permanent peace, 
p. 92-95. 

1268. Nmw Hampshire state teachers' association. Proceedings . . . sixty- 
second annual meeting, held in Manchester, N. H., Octoher 22, 1915. 56 p. 
8**. (E. W. Butterfield, secretary-treasurer, Dover) 



Contains: 1. Code of profiesslona] ethics adopted by the New Hampshire state teachers' 
elation, October 22, 1916^ p. 11-15. 2. H. A. HoUister: Administrative and content readjust- 
ments of high school curricula, p. 17-20. 3. A. W. Edson: Individua] study, p. 20-21. 4. H. W. 
Foght: The rural schools which made Denmark famous, p. 22-24. 5. S. P. Cabot: Modem 
language teaching in thirty-six representative schools, p. 30-35. 6. E. R. Qreene: The study of 
Spanish, in the United States, p. 36-39. 

1259. Southern Baptist educational association. Select papers read before the 

Southern Baptist educational association , January 1916. Waco, Texas, Baylor 
university, August 1916. 50 p. 8**. (Baylor bulletin, vol. 19, no. 4) 

Contains: 1. M. Latimer: Standards as a factor of efBcSency in college education, p. 5-13. 
2. C. 8. Gardner: What the denominational college can contribute to society by virtue of its 
being Christian, p. 14-20. 8. E. Godbold: Equipment as a factor in our colleges, p. 21-26. 4.* 
J. H. Foster: The fimctlon of the denominational college as contrasted with thatNof the state 
school, p. 28-84. 6. H. G. Brownell: Efflcienoy of teachers, p. 35-41. 6. W. W. Rivers: The 
present status of the Junior college, p. 42-50. 

EDUCATIONAL fflSTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

1260. Cooper, Charles P. Schoolmaster to half a million. Independent, 

88:70-71, October 9, 1916. 
An appreciative article on the work of Superintendent Marwell, of New York city. 

1261. Heatwole, Cornelius Jacob. A history of education in Virginia. New York, 

The Macmillan company, 1916. 382 p. front. 12^. (Home and school 
series, ed. by P. Monroe) 
Bibliography: p. 375-77. 

1262. Knight, Edgar W. Public school education in North Carolina. Boston, 

New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin Company [1916]. viii, 384 p. 12*>. 

A record of public educational progress In North Carolina from the earliest times to the 
present. 

1263. McManis, John T. Ella Flagg Young and a half century of the Chicago public 

schools. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. 238 p. illus. 12°. 

1264. Mahoney, John J. Readers in the good old days. Educational review, 

62 : 217-26, October 1916. 

Begins with the period between 1700 and 1800. The period betwem 1800 and 1860 marks the 
beginning of American textbook authorship. Author cites many amusing quotations from the 
old readers. 
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OUBBENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 6 

CURRENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 

1265. Bluhzn, Solomon. Education in the new Germany. School and society, 

4 : 503-509, September 30, 1916. 

1266. Denver. School survey. Report of the school survey of School district num- 

ber one in the city and coiuity of Denver, pt. II-III. Denver, Colo., The 
School survey committee, 1916. 2 v. 8®. 

Contents.— pt. II. The work of the schools. Elementary schools. By F. Bobbltt. High 
schools. By C. H. Judd.— pt. III. Vocational education. By C. A. Prosser [and] W. H. Hen- 
derson. 

1267. A handbook of American private schools. An annual publication. 1916. 

Boston, Porter E. Sargent [1916]. 604 p. 12°. (Sargent's handbook series) 
Contains: 1. History of the private school, p. 31-39. 2. Chronological list of historic schools 
still eK!s»ont, p. 40-42. 3. The early education of girls, p. 43-15. 4. Development of the summer 
ci^^rif), p. 46-61. 5. The new school movement, p. 52-53. 6. The year's advance hi educa- 
tion, p. 54-62. 7. A. O. Norton: Measuring educational results, p. 66-71. 8. C. C. Kohl: Recent 
educational literature, p. 72-78. 9. A select classified reading list, p. 79-90. 10. Critical de- 
scription of schools and summer camps, p. 93-278. 

1268. Jespersen, Otto. The reflections of a Danish scholar on the war. Educa- 

tional review, 52 : 284-90, October 1916. 

1269. Moore, Ernest C. Contemporary ideals in education. Educational review, 

52 : 227-46, October 1916. 

"Unity of desire, unity of plan and aspiration, unity of resolution and of action, the lesson 
of unity must be taught in the schools . . . and it must be the chief lesson which is taught 
there." 

1270. Sadler, M. E. An English education for England. Contemporary review, 

110 : 273-89, September 1916. 

Discusses "the improvement of the elementary schools, and the provision of suitable oontlna 
ation schools, to be held in daylight hours (or all young people during adolescence." 

1271. Sailer, T. H. P. Some impressions of education in the far East. Interna- 

tional review of missions (Edinburgh) 5 : 541-51, October 1916. 

Among other things gives an appreciative review of education in the Philippines. See also 
article on ''Impressions of missionary education in China," by same author, in Chinese recorder 
(Shanghai) 47 : 68&-«2, September 1916. 

1272. Super, Charles W. Our educational system and its critics. School and 

society, 4 : 463-69, September 23, 1916. 

1273. Swift, F. H. Impressions of the Gary school system. Educational adminis- 

tiation and supervision, 2 : 503-12, October 1916. 

A survey of the merits and defects of the Gary schools. The writer says that the Gary 83rsteiii 
"is a monument to the need of supervision, the evils arising from the lack of the same, and the 
folly of economy sought through the channels Gary utilizes." He says he has "never seen 
within the same amount of time and within the same number of classes in any other system of 
the same sise the laws of child life, both physical and mental, so flagrantly violated." 

1274. Synopsis of the report of the committee of the Bureau of Education to the 

Washington educational survey commission. School and society, 4 : 522-29, 

September 30, 1916. 

« 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1275. Burnett, T. J. The essentials of teaching; a book for amateurs. London, 

New York [etc.] Longmans, Green, and co., 1916. 250 p. 12®. 

1276. Dearborn, George Van Neas. How to learn easily; practical hints on eco- 

nomical study. Boston, Little, Brown, and company, 1916. 227 p. 12®. 
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6 CLRKENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1277. Gerson, Armand J. Appreciation: an educational aim. Current education, 
20 : 220-23, September 1916. 

The author says that "it Is for our public schools to plant in the hearts of the new generation 
an appreciative attitude toward nature and art so that things of beauty may indeed be Joys 
forever." 

.1278. Greene, William Ch^Lse. Culture. North American review, 204 : 610-15, 
October 1916. 

Writer says that our national culture should be the expression of a mature and well-balanced 
interest in humanity. 

1279. Hall, John William and Hall, Alice Cynthia King. The question as a factor 

in teaching. Boston, New York [etc.] Houghton Miffin company [1916] 
viii, 189 p. 12°. 

Contains such questions as the authors believe should be put in the teaching of certain well- 
known topics in various studies. Furnishes a concrete basis for studying the general rank of 
the question in instruction, its peculiar purposes and possibilities, and its desirable character^ 
istics. 

1280. Hewina, Nellie P. The doctrine of formal discipline in the light of experimen- 

tal investigation. Baltimore, Warwick & York, inc., 1916. 120 p. illus. 
12°. (Educational psychology monographs, no. 16) 
Bibliography : p. 11^18. 

1281. Hosic, James Fleming. Waste in education. School and society, 4 : 509-12, 

September 30, 1916. 

Gi^-en l)©fore the Department of classroom teachers of the National education association, 
July fl, 1916. 

1282. Temple, W. The objects and methods of education. School and society, 

4 : 471-85, October 14, 1916. 

Address of the president of the educational science section of the British association for the 
ad\^anoement of science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1916. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: CHILD STUDY. 

1283. Anderson, Homer Willard. Measuring primary reading in the Dubuque 

schools. The Harris- Anderson tests. [Dubuque, la., 1916] 23 p. 12**. 

1284. . A study of handwriting in the public schools of Dubuque, Iowa. 1916. 

James H. Harris, superintendent of schools; H. W. Anderson, direcfcr of 
school measurements. [Dubuque, la., 1^16] [11] p. tables, diagrs. 8®. 

The samples were gathered under the direction of Superintendent Harris and Mr. Anderson, 
and judged for quality on the Ayres scale by Mr. Anderson, c/. p. [2] 

1285. and Hilliard, George H. The standardization of certain mental tests 

for ten-year-old children. Journal of educational psychology, 7 : 400-13, 
September 1916. 

A study from the Educational psychology seminar, 1914-1915, University of Iowa. 

"The tests employed were cancellation of A's, immediate memory for a group of pictures, 
opposites, association of numbers with geometrical forms, linguistic iuTention, Binet's rectangle 
test, selecti-ve judgment, and problem questions. The subjects were one hundred and fifteen 
tlinselected public school children." 

1286. Bell, J. Caxleton. Mental tests and college freshmen. Journal of educa- 

tional psycholo^, 7 : 381-99, September 1916. 

Bibliography: p. 399. 

** Nine mental tests were modified for use as mass tests and given to seven hundred freshmen 
at the University of Texas. The article describes the modification of the tests, indicates the 
methods of scoring, gives percentile curves of the results, and presents the correlates of the 
tests with each other and with the marks obtained in class work." 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 7 

1287. Grove, O. C. Mathematics and psychology. Mathematics teacher, 9 : 3-l0, 

September 1916. 
Continued from page 182, vol. 8, and to be continued In the next Issue. 
The mathematics o£ psychologists and the validity of their uses of its forms and processes. 

1288. Haberman, J. Victor. The intelligence examination and evaluation; a study 

of the child's mind. Psychological review, 23 : 352-79, September 1916. 

To be continued. 

Second report, following "The Intelligence examination and evaluation and a new Intelligence 
examination sheet," in Journal of the American medical association, 65 : 399-404, July 31, 1915. 

1289. £[aggerty, M. E. Scales for reading vocabulary of primary children. Ele- 

mentary school journal, 17 : 106-15, October 1916. 

Results of a test, used under the writer's direction, in a number of primary grades (I to III) of 
the Minneapolis schools and in the training school of one of the Wisconsin State normal schools. 
The test was proposed by Supt. R. G. Jones (14th yearbook of the National society for the study 
of education) for a standard minimum vocabulary for primary reading. 

1290. Johnston, Joseph Henry. A brief tabular history of the movement toward 

standardization by means of scales and tests of educational achievement in 
the elementary school subjects. Educational administration and super- 
vision, 2 : 483-92, October 1916. 

1291. Martin, A. LeHa. A contribution to the standardization of the De Sanctis 

tests. Training school bulletin, 13 : 93-110, Juno 1916. 

1292. Starch, Daniel. Educational measurements. New York, The Macmillan 

company, 1916. 202 p. 8°. 

1293. Stewart, S. P. A study of physical growth and school standing of boys. 

Journal of educational psychology, 7 : 414-26, September 1916. 

This study was made In connection with a course in experimental education under Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman of the University of Chicago. To him the \*Titer is under obligations for suggestiwis 
and criticisms. 

"The study deals with two hundred and seven boys of the elementary and the high schools of 
the University of Chicago, whoje records extend o\ er a period of from foitr to seven years. The 
article gives charts of height and weight by ages and grades, and the rank correlations between 
these figures and school standing." 

1294. Whitney, P. L. Measuring tidal memory content. Elementary school jour- 

nal, 17 : 116-22, October 1916. 

Presents tables and charts representing an attempt (1) "to state In objective terms the fact 
that children Invariably 'know something' of e^ery unit of knowledge before they come into 
contact with it in formal school work, and (2) to measure roughly the permanent deposit and the 
fluctuating material In memory content." 

1295. Young, Herman H. The Witmer formboard. Philadelphia, Pa., 1916. 

93-111 p. 8°. 

Reprinted from the Psychological clfaiic, vol. 10, no. 4, June 15, 1916. 

An abstract of a thesis presented to the faculty of the graduate school of the University of 
Pennsylvania In partial f ajfllment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of phijosophy. 

Bibliography: p. 110-11. 

SPECIAL METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

1296. Howard, Claud. The use of pictures in teaching literature. English jour- 

nal, 5 : 539-43, October 1916. 

1297. Stoner, Winifred Sackville. Manual of natural education. Indianapolis, 

The Bobbe-Merrill company [1916] 216 p. illus. 12°. 
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8 CUKBBNT EDUCATIONAi;, PUBLICATIONS. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS OF CURRICULUM. 

1298. Bagley, William Chandler and Kugg, Harold Ordway. The content of 

American history as taught in the seventh and eighth grades; an analysis of 
typical school textbooks. [Urbana, The University of Illinois, 1916] 69 p. 
8**. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol. XIII, August 21, 1916, no. 51) 
"The textbooks represented In the study": p. 9-11. 

1299. Bartholomew, Wallace E. Fundamental aims in the teaching of book- 

keeping. [New York] 1916. 4 p. 4®. 

^ThJs paper was given as an address before the Business department of the National educatfoo 
association, July 4, 1916; it Is a reprint from Che Business Journal, 

1300. Beaux, Cecilia. What should the college A. B. course offer to the future 

artist? American magazine of art, 7 : 479-84, October 1916. 

' A paper presented at the annual meethig of the College art association of America, held in 
Philadelphia, April 20-22, 1916. • 

1301. Bonham, Milledge L. Recent history: to what extent to the exclusion of 

other history. [Baton Rouge, La., 1916] p. [307J-318. 8®. (University 
bulletin, Louisiana state university, vol. VII, n. s., no. 8, August 1916) 

1302. Bradbury, Robert H. The future of chemistry in the high school. Journal of 

the Franklin institute, 182 : 229-47, August 1916. 

1303. Badington, Robert A. Some consequences of biological study. School and 

society, 4 : 495-503, September 30, 1916. 

An address given under the auspices of the department of biology, at Goudier college, Novem- 
ber 5, 1915. 

In conclusion the author says that ''one of the semi-inevitable consequences of a study of 
biology is a more easy, a more natural, a more dispassionate, and a more sane estimate of all 
life, in all its various degrees of organixatlon, in all its history, and In all its accomplishments, 
than can otherwise be attained. '* 

1304. BuUetin of the University of Texas, 1916, no. 15. English bulletin, vol. 1, no. 

2, March 1916. 49 p. 8°. 

Contains: 1. T. E. Ferguson: Oral composition in school and college, p. 6-28. 2. Mary E. 
Johnson: English in the grades, p. 29-35. 3. A. C. Judson: Some observations on the teaciiing 
of college English, p. 36-43. 4. E. L. Bradsher: Notes on new textbocrio, p. 44-^. 

1305. Chestnat, James Le O. History from the viewpoint of the grammar-grade 

teacher. Education, 37 : 103-11, October 1916. 

Oives an outline of the subject. Describes the teacher's preparation, the point of dassroom 
attack, etc. 

1306. Collins, Joseph V. Metric reform in the United States* Educational review, 

52 : 265-71, October 1916. 

Bays that by comparison of American with foreign programs of studies, it is easy "to show that 
American children need about 7/4 as much time to learn their arithmetic as Qerman and Fttncii 
children need. " Advocates metric system. 

1307. Dynes, Sarah. A. Socializing the child; a guide to the teaching of history in 

the primary grades. Boston, New York [etc.] Silver, Burdett, and company 
[1916] 302 p. 12*». 
" List of all references mentioned in the text": p. 282-94. 

1308. English, Harry. College preparation: what is its effect on what jrou teach 

and how you teach it? Mathematics teacher, 9 ; 21-32, September 1916. 
Deals with high-school mathematics. 
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CURBENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 9 

1900. Oopdell, Thomas D. Greek in the new university. Yale review, 6 : 160-66, 
October 1916. 

Makes this forecast: "Greek will be learned by few, as It has always been. But they will 
learn it better, and with less of painful waste, than we and our predecessors, they will be more 
deeply influenced . . . they will be among the leading minds, the minds that will guide the gen- 
eration next beyond . " 

1310. Hunt, Everett Lee. General apecialiata. Quaiterly journal of public speak- 

ing, 2 : 253-63, July 1916. . 

Discusses the question of specialists in the department of public speaking. The writer thinks 
that narrow specialization will not produce the best results. 

1311. Jessup, Walter A. and OofEman, Lotus D. The superviaion of arithmetic. 

. New York, The Macmillan company, 1916. 225 p. 12**, 

Gives the supervisor certain criteria for Judging his course of study in arithmetic, also certaih* 
tests for measuring the attainments of his pupils. 

1312. KeUer, A. G. The case of Latin. Yale review, 6 : 135-49, October 1916. 

Writer concludes that both Latin and mathematics, in particular Latin, "should be sustained 
pending the rise of a substitute of equal or superior disciplinary vahie along similar lines. In 
this r61e of a disciplinary study Latin shows itself worth the cost. " 

1313. Uewelyix, E. J. Reading in the Mt. Vernon (Indiana) dty schools. Ele- 

mentary school Journal, 17 : 12^-27, October 1916. 

Attempts to supply motivation for study and for interpretation of the printed page by means 
of questions and suggestions given by the teacher either orally or written upon tho blackboard. 

1314. HoLaughlin, Andrew O. Teaching war and peace in American history. 

History teacher's magazine, 7 : 259-^, October 1916. 

Reprinted by permission from "The Journal of the New York state teache^' association,'' 
vol. 3, p. 280. An address to the history section of the New York state teachers' association, 
November 1915. 

1815. XunrOy William B. Instruction in municipal government in the universities 
and colleges of the United States. National municipal review, 5 : 565-73, 
October 1916. 

Results of questionnaire sent by the education committee of the National municipal league to 
American colleges and universities. Says that the teaching of municipal government is more 
effective than ever before. Gives table of statistics. 

1316. The. place of mathematics in the ''secondary schools of tomorrow. " School 

science and mathematics, 16 : 608-16, October 1916. 

This tentative report of a committee of mathematics teachers in Chicago is published as a 
basis for fiuther Investigation and deliberation. 

1317. Portexfield, Allen Wilson. The study of German in the future. School 

and society, 4 : 473-80, September 23, 1916. 

Shows why a knowledge of German hasjbeen a valuable asset to the American student of the 
past and then speaks of the future of the study of German in this country. 

1318. Price, Andrew. Teaching thrift as a branch of public instruction. Edu- 

cation, 37 : 116-21, October 1916. 
Advocates school savings banks as a most valuable aid in education. Gives statistics of 
savings in foreign countries. 

1319. Baboum, Saxa B. F. "Booet mathematics." School science and mathe- 

matics, 16 : 595-602, October 1916. 

The first part of the article aims to inspire confidence in high-school teachers of mathematics 
for their subject, and to give them courage to "boost" the wonderful superiority of the mathe> 
matfcal province; the second part gives devices for stimulating the interest of pupils. 
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• 
1320; Smith, Irving W. The fatuie of Latin and Greek. Education, 37 : 9&-102» 
October 1916. 

Writer declaros that a well-roanded edocatloo should oontaln both "the humanities and the 
ntiUties, the word of God and bread.'' A oompromiae should then be made betWben the ex- 
treme classidsta an^ the ultra ▼ocatlonalists. 

1321. Spflman, Louise. Composition in the fint and second yean of hig^ school. 

English journal, 5 : 556-68, Octob^ 1916. 

Gives tjrpioal oomposltions by pnpfls. Takes i»ue with Dr. Judd's criticisms on teaching 
of English. i 

. . KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

1322. Barbour, ICarion B. The influences.of modem education upon handwork for 

young children. Kindeigarten-pnmary magadne, 29 : 48-51, October 1916. 
Gives "a few of the possibilities of handwork with young children, jneeting the requirements 
of diild psychology and hygiene, and demanding dt the child his interest, eflTort, and reflective 
thought." 

1323. Bin, BCary D. The educational values which the child carries over from the 

kindeigarten into the primary grades. Kindeigarten-primaiy magazine, 
29 : 5a-56, October 1916. 

Paper before the Joint meeting oT the elementary and kindergarteB departments of the National 
education assodation. 

RURAL EDUCATION. 

1324. Ayer, Fred Carlton and Horse, Hermann N. A rural survey of Lane 

County, Oregon. [Eugene, Or^.] Extension division, University of Oregon 
[1916] 109 p. illus., mapis, diagrs. 8^. (The University of Oregon bulle- 
tin, n. s., vol. XIII, no. 14, August 15, 19^6) 

The survey of Lane County, Oregon, is the third survey made by the Presbyterian country 
diuroh work on the Padflc coast. It was made in cooperation with the University of Oragon 
: and under the local ausptces of the committee r^>resenting the Interdenominational conforanoe. 

1325. Brioker, Garland A. The function of the rural teacher. Progressive teacher, 

22 : 31-32, October 1916. 
The first of a series of articles oo rural education for teachers. 

1326. Grote, Caroline. The Illinois rural school survey. Illinois teacher, 5 : 27-^, 

October 1916. 

To be continued. 

In the rural school survey of Illinois the writer was assigned the rural sdiools of the Military 
Tract, a territory comprising 18 counties, wholly or partly, and more than 3,000 schools. Hie 
conditions brought to li^t by the surv^ are given in this artide. 

1327. Harrington, J. B. Hot lunches for rural schools. Forecast, 12 : 263-67, 

October 1916. 

1328. ICayne, D. D. Farm boy cavaliers. School education, 36 : 3-4, October 
' 1916. 

The Farm boy cavaliers is an organisation that plans to do for the boy on the farm what XbM 
Boy scouts are doing for the boy in the city. 

1329. O'Shea, H. V. The morals of the country school. Wisconsin journal of edu- 

cation, 48 : 21^15, October 1916. 
The evil influences of the rural school and what can be done to counteract them. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

1330. Abelson, Joseph. A bibliography of the junior high school. Education, 

37 : 122-29, October 1916. 

1331. Asplond, Bupert F. The high school and after. New Mexico journal of 

education, 13 : 9-12, October 1916. 

Diaoossai'thfl purposes and possible results of our high school and its place in modern ednoa- 
tlon. ^ 

1332. Baker, Thomas Stockham. The place and mission of the private school. 

Educational foundations, 28 : 23-30, September 1916. 

JTbfb writer beltoVes ihJtiX there ViU be a d^oNMe ih the number of private day schools bat an 
increase in the number of priyate boarding adiools. The reasons that tlw private schools are 
likely to increase in importance in this country are, first, the growing utilitarian character of the 
public schools, and, second, the growing complexity of social conditions. 

1833. Oox, Philip W. L. The Solvay junior high school. American education, 
2(V: 80-86, October 1916. 

Discusses the content of the curriculum, the readjustment grade, helping the pupils to help 
themselyes, etc. 

1334. Oabberleyi BUwood P. Some recent developments in secondary education in 

California. Education, 37 : 77-85, October 1916. 

Describes the growth of the Califomia secondary sdiools; " Iheir noteworthy means of support, 
the system employed for the certification of teachers," etc. Makes a plea for the Junior college. 

1335. Griffin, Orwin Bradford. The high-school principal. American school 

board journal, 53 : 17-18, 73-74, October 1916. 
The man, his duties and opportunities within the school and outside of It. 

1336. Luie-Andrd, Eloy. La educaci6n de la adolescencia; estudio crftico del estado 

de la segunda ensefianza y de sus reformas mis urgentes. Madrid, Imp. de 
** Alrededor del mundo," 1916. 256 p. 8<'. 

1337. Xartiny A. 8. A high-school day of six hours and directed study. American 

school board journal, 53 : 23, 71-72, October 1916. 

Oiyes the reascns for a longer school day in the high schools and tells of the experiment In 
Ncrristown, Pa., of the long school day and directed study. 

1338. Sanberg^, G. H. The high-school student's point of view. American school- 

master, 9 : 315-21, September 1916. 

Oirea data on the home life of high^chool pupils and their attitude toward the school dbtafaied 
from replies to a questionnaire given to the his^i-echool pupils of Crookston, Minn. 

1339. SiMon, Edward O. Some characteristics of the high-school movement in 

three far northwestern states. Inter-mountain educator, 12 : 11-17, Septem- 
ber 1916. 

Tells of the high-school movement in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. "A plain tale of the 
western high school, its natural history, its environment, its aims and spirit." 

TEACHERS: TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL STATUS. 

1340. Baker, George M. Evidences of teaching ability. Kentucky high school 

quarterly, 2 : 16-26, October 1916. 

Takes up nine tangible evidences of teaching ability: scholarship, ability to properly take and 
make effective use of constructive criticism, tendency to keep growing mentally, objective 
rather than subjective attitude of mind, ability to harmonize, physical strength, resourceful* 
nesB, disposition, and good common sense. 
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1341. Brown, George A. The responeibility of school boards for the transient 
teacher. School and home education, 36 : 36-37, October 1916. 

The writer says that teachen remain In school work an average of more than five yean. In 
this time they teach In three or four different schools. He thinks the school board is responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

1343. Dewey, John. Professional organization of teachers. American teacher, 
5 : 99-101, September 1916. 

From an address delivered at a mass meeting called by ttie American federation of teacher* 
during the National education association convention. New York, JuJy 6, 1019. 

1343. Hall-Quest, Alfred L. The teacher's personality and efficiency. The im- 

portance of personality. Virginia journal of education, 10 : 26-29, Septem- 
ber 1916. 

1344. Hart, Joseph K, Can a college department of education become scientific? 

Scientific monthly, 3 : 377-84, October 1916. 

Thinks that the great field of research in educational theory may yet come to b^ found in the 
social sources of educational experience. Presents a program. 

1345. Keating, J. P. Tenure of teachers. Better schools, 2 : 172-75, September 

1916. 
Advocates permanency of tenure throughout the school system. 

1346. Stanleiy, Edwatrd M. Freedom in our schoob. Industrial economist, 2 : 5-6, 

August 1916. 

Advance pages. 

In conclusion the writer says: ''The activities of union leaders have been very great, but the 
schools should be free from their work, and the people should see to it that the classroom Is kept 
free from the presence of the agitator, either in person or through his agent, the teacher, who is a 
member of a labor union." 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1347. The Christian college. New York, Cincinnati, The Methodist book concern 

[1916] 78 p. 12*». 

CoNTSNTS.— 1. The ideals and aims of the Christian college, by Herbert Welch, a. The Im- 
portanoe of the Christian college as a factor in the making of America, by Henry Churchill K;ing. 
3. The product of the Christian college in men and movements, by Thomas Nicholson. 

1348. Dexter, Fraaiklin Bowditch, ed. Documentary history of Yale university, 

under the original charter of the Collegiate school of Connecticut, 1701-1745. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1916. 382 p. 4**. 

1349. Educational biases. Unpopular review, 6 : 132-44, July-September 1916. 

Writer condemns an anti-patriotic bias in fovor of foreign educational systems. It is well If 
some of the excellences of a forei^ system can be adapted to the local stock, but the one to do 
the adjusting must know that stock. 

1350. Femald, Herritt OaldwelL History of the Maine state college and the Uni> 

versity of Maine. Orono, Me., University of Maine, 1916. 450 p. incl. 
front., plates, ports. S"*. 

1351. Hadley, Arthur T. President Hadley's matriculation sermon, d^vered in 

Woolsey Hall, Yale university, Sunday, October 1, 1916. Yale alumni 
weekly, 26 : 62-63, October 6, 1916. 

President Hadley says selfKwntrol, hitelligenoe. courtesy, devotion are the qualities which are 
to be learned at Yale if the course of study is to prepare for the larger duties of citisenship as well 
as the narrower ones of our several callings and professions. 
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1352. Jastrow, Joseph. Ten yean of the Carnegie foundation. School and society, 
4 : 633-51, October 7, 1916. 

Coosidfln the scope of the FoundatJon, its oontrlbution to educational progress, and the man- 
agement of the retiring allowances. 

" While the reviewer aims to present opinion as objectively as the outlook which he commands 
makes possible, the individual angle as well as the personal organ of vision determines the per* 
spective." 

1363. Pattenon, John L. Municipal univerBities in the United States. National 

municipal review, 5 : 553-64, October 1916. 

Beviews the work of the municipal universities in this country, and commends the modem 
movement in the United States and abroad to develop such sdiools for the higher education of 
an classy of citixens. 

1364. Schumacher) Matthew. What next? Catholic educational review, 12: 

204-10, October 1916. 

An address at the opening meeting of the college department of the Catholic educational asso- 
eiatioin on the standardisation of Catholic colleges. 

1355. Shields, Thomas Edward. Standardization of Catholic colleges. Catholic 

educational review, 12 : 193-203, October 1916. 

1356. Spragfae, Homer B. President Sprague's administration of the Univendty of 

North Dakota. Quarterly journal of the University of North Dakota, 7 : 3-28, 
October 1916. 
The University of North DakoU ttom 1887-1891. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

1357. Anderson, D. A. The efficiency expert in education. Educational adminis- 

tration and supervisiop, 2 : 477-82, October 1916. 
The duties and responsibilities of the efficiency expert in onr school systems. 

1358. Case, Hiram O. The uniform system for recording disbursements for school 

purposes as prescribed for New York state. American school board journal, 
53 :' 24-26, 68, October 1916. 

1359. Johnson, Harriet M. The visiting teacher in New York city; a statement of 

the function and an analysis of the work of the visiting teacher staff of the 
Public education association from 1912 to 1915 inclusive. [New York] 
Public education association of the city of New York, 1916. 84 p. 8^ . 

1360. IfSlery Wpham T. A survey from within. Ameiican school board joiunal, 

53 : 16, 73, October 1916. 

Suggestions ISor a school smrey by persons actually engaged in administering or teaching in 
the system they are examining. 

1361. Frohat, Ella H. The contributions of scientific studies to the value of super- 

vision. School education, 36 : 7-9, October 1916. 

The advantages of co-operative research and what experimental investigation has contriboted 
to the field of supervision. 

1362. Savedge, L. N. How should superintendents measure the work of teachers. 

Virginia journal of education, 10 : 9-13, September 1916. 
Address delivered before Richmond conference of division superintendents, July 5, 1916. 

1363. Strayer, George Drayton. Some problems in city school administration. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book company, 1916. 234 p. illus. 
8**. (School efficiency series, ed. by P. H. Hanus) 
Report of the Butte school survey. 

1364. Voozheee, SEarvey Oortlandt. The law of the public school system of the 

United States. Boston, Little, Brown, and company, 1916. Ivii, 429 p. 8**. 
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1365. Wirt, WilUam Albert. The official Wirt reports to the Board of education of 

New York city; comprising the official reports upon Public school 89, Brook- 
lyn, and public schools 28, 2, 42, 6, 50, 44, 5, 53, 40, 32, 4 and 45, the Bronx, 
and an appendix showing the more extensiye reorganization proposed. 
With an introduction by Howard W. Nudd. [New York] Public education 
association of the city of New York, 1916. 56 p. tables. 8*". 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

1366. Du Shane, Donald. The intermediate grades and departmentalisation. 

Elementary school journal, 17 : 89-105, October 1916. 

Suggests reforma. The writet' ex|»eiBes the hope that the tfine is near when ** the tragedy o( a 
school mortality of 60 per eent below tlie eighth grade wiU be^deeply enoufi^ felt to aecnre a mora 
purposeful school training of this important group of future American dtitens." To be con- 
ttaiaed. 

1367. Xaekie, Banaom A. Educators on election in education. Northwest jouma) 

of education, 28 : 80-85, October 1916. 
Advocates the elective system and gives some of its advantages. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

1368. Baker, 8. Josephine. The control of communicable diseases in schools. 

American journal of public health, 6 : 1078-82, October 1916. 

Read before a general session of the American public health association, Rochester, N. Y., 
September 10, 1915. 

Gives the wor' ing program which has been followed by the Bureau of child hygiene of New 
Yor:^ city for the past six yean. Emphadses the necessity of : eeping children in school rather 
than closing schools in the presence of conmiuhicable diseases in a community . 

1369. Faulkner, James P. Teaching health in the public schools. Forward, 

1 : 29-36, July 1916. » 

Gives an outline of health instruction as developed during several years of experience in 
public health worL: in Kentucl.y. 

1370. Irwin, B. B. Classes for the conservation of vision. Ohio teacher, 37 : 52-54, 

September 1916. 

Describes the class opened in Cleveland tliree years ago for children having serious defects o 
vision. 

1371. Kingaley, Sherman O. Open-air schools and open-window rooms-^ow to 

build and equip them. Journal of the outdoor life, 13 : 310-20, October 1916. 

Concluded from September number. Gives plans of schools in various cities. Dlostrated. 

1372. Bedway, Jacques W. The air of school buildings. Medical times, 44 : 309-10, 

October 1916. 

Among other things the writer says that the humidifying of the air of school rooms is one of 
the most important problems in the sanitary regulation of school buildings. 

1373. Swinnerton, Qeorge G. Medical supervision of country children. School 

education, 36 : 3-5, September 1916. 
WbrL of the school physician in Koochiching county, Minnesota. 

1374. Tigert, John J. The relation of defective vision to retardation. Kentucky 

high school quarterly, 2 : 3-12, October 1916. 
Bibliography: p. 12. 

1375. Tomkins, Ernest. What will the school board do with stammering? Ameri- 

can school board journal, 53 : 30, 62-63, October 1916. 

Spea' 8 of the infectiousness of stammering and says that the school board should dmply 
prohibit stammering on school property and require the stammering child to wait and calm 
him.««lf. so that he can spee*. fluently, or to write or ma e signs or remain silent. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

1376. Bbler, Oeorge W. Developing physical and moral vitality. A rational 

scheme.- Playground, 10 : 232-44, October 1916. 

Outlines a plan for an arerage elem«ntary school with one or more rooms In each grammar 
grade with one hmidred or more boys and as many girls In the four grades. 

This is the third in a series of three articles dealing with the need for an adequate and rational 
system of physical education. 

1377. MoCordy Olintoii P. State-wide physical training. American education, 

20 : 76-79, October 1916. 
The new physical training law of New York state, its general purpose and its mahi ftetures. 

1378. Warden, Bandall D. Physical training. Mind and body, 23 : 246-49, 

October 1916. 

Why it should be recognised as a necessary subject in a child's training f^ life, and why it 
should receive time and attention equal to that given to any of the other curricula subjects. 

Rea4 at the meeting of the American physical education association, Cinchmati, April 19-23, 
1916. 

1379. Ziegler, Oarl. The preparation of the director of physical education. Mind 

and body, 23 : 210-17, September 1916. 

Read at the convention of the American physical education assoclatfon, Cfaictamati, April 
1916. 

PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

1380. OurtiB, Henry S. Play and education. Teaching, 2 : 6-17, September 15, 

1916. 

Discusses the subject under the following headings: The message of the play movement to the 
teadier, Signlfksance of the play movefhent, Play and recreation In the open country, The school 
as a social center. 

SOaAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

1381. Arrick, Clifford. Recreational and educational activities of the Chicago tele- 

phone company employees. Social service review, 4 : 13-16, September 
1916. 

1382. OoxBon, O. T. The public school not a substitute for the home.- Ohio educa- 

tional monthly, 65 : 497-99, September 1916. 

8ays that the school should not be expected to introduce card games, pool tables, and dancing 
'in order to counteract the evil influences outside the school, resulting from the indifTerence of 
parents. The scbopl should always cooperate with the home, but it was never intended as a 
substitute for the home. 

1383. Wlaconain. Department of edacation. Suggestive studies of school con- 

ditions; an outlined study in school problems for women's clubs, parent- 
teacher associations and commimity oiganizations. Madison, Wis., 1916. 
101 p. illus. 8*>. 
Prepared by Janet R. Ranldn, school service secretary, State department of education. 

CHILD WELFARE. 

1384. Gibson, H. W. Boyology; or. Boy analysis. New York [etc.] Association 

press, 1916. 294 p. front. 16^. {On caver: Boy life series) 
Bibliography: p. V»-W. 

1385. Koch, Felix J. Having the school children help in child welfare. Child- 

wellare magazine, 11 : 42-45, October 1916. 

Unique toy-repair shops and toy Csctories, run by the boys and girls, In Cincinnati, for poor 
children. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

1386. Davis, Jesse B. Moral training and instruction in high schools. Religious 

education, 11 : 394-402. October 1916. 
A survey of progress since 1911 in the high schools. 

1387. Fisher, Mn, Dorothea Frax^ces (Oanfteld). Self-reliance; a practical and 

informal discussion of methods of teaching self-ieliance, initiative and re- 
sponsibility to modem children. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill company 
[1916] 243 p. 12®. (Childhood and youth series) 
Contains bibliographies. 

REUGIOUS EDUCATION. 

1388. Brown, Axlo Ayres. Primer of teacher training. New York, Cincinnati, 

The Methodist book concern [1916] 168 p. 16®. 

1389. Brown, Frank L. The Sunday school situation in China, Korea, and Japan. 

^ International review of missions (Edinburgh) 5 : 614-27, October 1916. 

1390. Hartahome, Hugh. Worship in connection with week-day religious instruc- 

tion. ReUgious education, 11 : 419-34, October 1916. 

1391. HoUoy, H. A. The Winona plan for parochial schools. America, 15 : 625-26, 

October 7, 1916. 

The Winona plan for parochial schools plans to take the rulings of the Minnesota State depart- 
ment of education with reference to the standardization of schools and adapt them as fte at 
advisable to the parochial schools of the diocese. 

MANUAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

1392. Eastern arts association. Proceedings seventh annual meeting, Spring- 

field, Mass.. April 20-22, 1916. 219 p. 8**. (Fred P. Reagle, secretary, 
Montclair, N. J.) 

Contains: 1. David Snedden: Problems of art education, p. 7-23. 2. A new development 
in art training. An account of the Art high school department of the Ethical culture school, 
p. 34-33. 3. A. E. Dodd: What national aid to vocational education means to teachers of the 
arts, p. 36-42. 4. F. O. Bonser: Industrial education in present school problems, p. 43-^1. 
5. Sallle B. TannnhJll: Art in lettering— selection of material and applicatkm to school prob- 
lems, p. 53-^. 6. Helen R. Norton: What co-operation of the art school with the depaitmeot 
store means to the public, p. 73-77. 7. F. E. Mathewson: The point of view. Some pertinent 
questions concerning industrial courses in high schools, p. 7^-84. 8. K. V. Carman:' Industrial 
worV as a basis for other school subjects, p. 85-94. 9. W. R. Ward: The time tM^tor in manual 
training in the elementary school, p. 95-99. 10. E. B. Kent: Some su ccwafl il experiments In 
manual training, p.l(N>-106. 11. O. D. Evans: Compulsory continuation schools, p. 109-39. 13. 
R. O. Small: Abstract on present phases of vocational education in Massadiusetts, p. 130-33. 
13. W. E. Grady: The Etthigerplan of prevocational training, p. 134-40. 14. F. H. Perkins: 
Possibilities in industrial training for mentally deficient girls, p. 141-44. 15. Marie Sayles: Rural 
I>roblem of household arts education, p. 145-49. 16. Lucia W. Dement: lUustration for elemen* 
tary children, p. 158-63. 17. Final report of the committee on time allowance for the manual 
arts, p. 176-79. 

1393. Orouoh, Oalvin Henry. Vocational training. Quarterly journal of the 

Univereity of North Dakota, 7 : 29-39, October 1916. 

Describes briefly the Boys trades scho(4 of Milwaukee, Wis., and telb how it is turning out 
skilled laborers rather than unskilled laborers. 

1394. Dodd, Alvin E. Vocational training in the Army. School and society, 

4 : 685-88, October 14, 1916. 

Discusses the Army bill passed by Congress containing provision for the training of soldiers 
while in service so that when they return to civil life they will be prepared for more efTecthra 
work in the industries. Formulates a plan for carrying out the provisions of the bill. 
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1395. Famum, "ELoyal B. Differentiation in art training to euit individual pupils' 

needB. InduBtrial-arts magazine, 5 : 432-^7, October 1916. 

A pax)er read before the Department of vocational education and practical arts, National 
education association. New York city, July 7, 1916. 

1396. Harlan, Charles L. Content of courses of study in handicrafts for elemen- 

tary school pupils. School education, 36 : 6-8, September 19ld. 
A study of ovw two hundred elementary school courses. 

1397. Jensen, George Henry. Commercial standards for woodwork in the schools. 

Industrial-arts magazine, 5 : 449-53, October 1916. 

Tells of the Department of industrial arts in the Stockton (Cal.) schools, and how building 
equipment and general repair work about the school buildings hsfi taken the place of the tradi- 
tional form of manual training. 

1398. [The Opporttmity school of Denver] Child welfare bulletin (Peoria) 4 : 183-85, 

September 1916. 

A free school for supplying special wants of boys and girls, men and women, who are working 
but who are held on low rungs of the ladder of success by lack of training and education. 

1399. Smith, Harry Bradley. Establishing industrial schools. Boston, Houghton 
• Mifflin company [1916] 167 p. 12**. (Riverside educational monographs, 

ed. by H. Suzzallo) 

1400. A supervisor's quest for the real thing. By a supervisor of art instruction. 

School-arts magazine, 16 : 47-54, October 1916. 

The story of a su])eryisor who resigned her position, secured employment as a regular teacher 
in an ungraded school in the country, and proceeded to put her theories to the test. 

1401. White, Sophie D. Experiments in industrial education in New York city. In 

National society for the promotion of industrial education. Newsletter no. 
9, October 1916. p. 13-31. 
Reprinted from the Child labor bulletin for August 1916. 
y Discusses the Schneider, Ettinger, Qary plans, etc. 

1402. Winslow, Leon Loyal. Education through industrial arts. Ohio educational 

monthly, 65 : 511-16, October 1916. 
Read before the Northwestern Ohio teachers' association, Toledo, November 191A. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

1403. Oonley, C. O. Vocational guidance. Associate teacher, 18 : 9-10, October 

1916. 
A brief sketch of the vocational guidance movement. 

1404. Pressey, Park. A vocational reader. Chicago, New York, Rand McNally 

& company fl916] 244 p. illus. 12«. 

HOME' ECONOMICS. 

1405. Hamilton, A. B. Babies in the curriculum. Joiunal of heredity, 7 : 387-94, 

September 1916. 

Tells of a baby adopted by a girls' camp, who taught the girls more about mothercraft in a few 
weeks than they would have learned in as many years of the ordinary domestic science curricu- 
lum. 

1406. Bead, Mary L. The mothercraft manual. Boston, Little, Brown, and com- 

pany, 1916. 440 p. illus. 12^ 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

1407. Hezrick, Cheesman A. Commercial education in American secondary 

schools. Educational re\'iew, 52 : 247-64, October 1916. 

Writer says that in dealing with the content of the high school commercial course "the aims 
should be social, both in subjects selected and in the study of these. Studies that have to do 
with the science of society, such as economics and civics, should have a prominent place in the 
leeondary commercial school." 

CIVIC EDUCATION. 

1408. Dunn, Arthur W. On civic education. Western journal of education, 22 : 9, 

September 1916. 
Address before the San Francisco Congress of mothers, September 1, 1916. 

1409. Leonard, BusseU B. Civics as taught in the New Bedford industrial school. 

Education, 37 : 87-94, October 1916. 

Says that the work in the New Bedford school is handled with the idea of no compulsory 
home work; but if a boy desires to do outside study or reading he is encouraged to do so. The 
method used is class discussion. 

MILITARY TRAINING. 

1410. Ransom, WiUiam Lynn, ed. Military training, compulsory or volunteer; a 

series of addresses and papers presented at the semiannual meeting of the 
Academy of political scicDce in the city of ^'ew York, May 18, 1916. New 
York, The Academy of political science, Columbia university, 1916. 262 p. 
8°. (Proceedings . . . vol. vi, no. 4) 
Contains: The schoolmaster and military training, by A. Meiklejohn, p. 171-78. 

1411. Schaeffer, Nathan C. Education and preparedness for war. Arizona 

teacher, 6 : 17-22, 24, September 1916. 
Superintendent Schaeffer Is not in favor of military drill in the public schools. 

1412. TJ. S. General staff. War college division. Military training in public 

schools. Outline of a plan for military training in the public schools of the 
United States, being one of a series of supplements to '* A statement of a proper 
military policy for the United States," together with a letter of the Depart- 
ment of public instruction of Wyoming, submitting certain data explaining 
the organization and control of the Cheyenne high school cadet corps. Wash- 
ington, Government printing office, 1916. 8 p. 8°. (64th Cong., 1st sess. 
Senate. Doc. 452) 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

1413. Chapin, P. Stuart. The budgets of Smith college girls. Quarterly publica- 

tions of the American statistical association, 15 : 149-56, n. s. no. 114, June 
1916. 

1414. EUis, Havelock. The mind of woman. Atlantic monthly, 118 : 366-74, 

September 1916. 

1415. Kelly, Jennie E. Standards in dress for high school girls. Educator-journal, 

17 : 68-73, October 1916. 

1416. Patterson, Herbert P. The logical problem of coeducation. Education, 

37 : 112-15, October 1916. 

Writer after treating the psychological and physiological differences of the sexes comes to the 
conclusion thit " complete separation in school is quite as illogical as complete coeducation, and 
the pendulum mast never rest at either extreme position." 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 

1417. BichardBon, Clement. Examining the near Illiterate. Southern workman, 

45 : 546-50, October 1916. 
Negro education in the South. 

1418. Sutton, W. S. The contributionB of Booker T. Washington to the education of 

the negro. School and society, 4 : 457-63, September 23, 1916. 

An address delivered April 19, 1916, in New Orleans before the Southern conference for educa- 
tion and industry. 

EDUCATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 

1419. The literacy test for immigrants; a debate. The constructive and rebuttal 
# speeches of the representatives of the University of Chicago ... in the 

eighteenth annual contests of the Central debating league, against Michigan 
and Northwestern, January 21, 1916. [Chicago] The Delta sigma rho, 1916. 
62 p. front, (ports.) ^8°. 
Bibliography: p. 57-62. 

1420. Mason, Gregory. '* Americans first"; how the people of Detroit are making , 

Americans of the foreigners in their city. Outlook, 114 : 193-201, Septem- 
ber 27, 1916. illuB. 

EDUCATION OF DEAF. 

1421. Hansen, Anders. The education of the deaf in the Scandinavian countries 

in 1916. Volta review, 18 ; 407-13, October 1916. 

Giveh tables of statistics for Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with other material, descriptive 
and historical. 

1422. Love, James K. The aural school-cliniquo. Volta review, 18 : 413-16, 

October 1916. 
Conditions in Glasgow, Scotland. Taken from the Glasgow medical journal, February 1916. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

1423. Browne, Blanche Van Leuven. The cripple not an invalid. Van Leuven 

Browne national magazine, 5 : 7-8, October 1916. 

1424. Elliott, Charles M. Administration of the special class. American school- 

master, 9 : 289-303, September 1916. 

Outlines the necessary steps in the administration of special classes: the selection of children, 
the tests to be given, the grouping of atypical cbUdren, the program, the teacher and her train- 
ing, super vl-^ion of sjwcial classes, the nurse and the field worker. 

1425. Henke, Francesca A. The retarded pupil. Primary education, 24 : 484-86, 

629, October 1916. 
How to handle retarded pupils, methods of discipline, method of teaching reading, etc. 

1426. Meytrott, Mrs. Cornelia B. What shall be done for the deficient child? 

Training school bulletin, 13 : 115-19, September 1916. 
A Monmouth county experiment in coordination. 
Read before the 1916 New Jersey state conference of charities and correction. 

EDUCATION EXTENSION. 

1427. Perry, Clarence Arthur. The quicksands of wider use. Playground, 

10 : 200-208, September 1916. 
Considers the defects in some of the schemes of plans for the administration of community 
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1428. Salaer, Carl W. ExtenBion work in normal schools. Educational rev lew 

62 : 272-83, October 1916. 

Writer says that by its attitude toward extensloo work a normal school determines largeljr 
whether "it is m'erely traditional in its policies or whether it Is broad-gauged and aggreislTe.'' 
Shows what has been done by the Kansas State normal school. 

UBRARIES AND READING. 

1429. Dana, J. 0. and Gardner, Blanche. Aids in high school teaching; pictures 

and objects. Woodstock, Vt., The Elm tree press, 1916. 68 p. 8**. (Mod- 
em American library economy as illustrated by the Newark, N. J., Free 
public library, by John Cotton Dana. vol. 2, pt. XIX) 

1430. Legler, Henry E. Library work with children: a synoptical criticism. Pub- 

lic libraries, 21 : 345-48, October 1916. • 

1431. Schofleld, P. A. Outside reading in the Eugene (Oregon) high school.- Eng- 

lish journal, 5 : 544-48, October 1916. 

Shows results of credits given for outside reading. Li^ 19 of the most popular books read, 
etc. 

1432. Wiswell, Leon Orlando. How to use reference books.. New York, Cincin- 

nati [etc.] American book company [1916] 162 p. incl. front., diagr. 
12^. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION: RECENT PUBUCATIONS. 

1433. Accredited secondary schools in the United States; by Samuel P. Capen. 

Washington, 1916. 120 p. (Bulletin, 1916, no. 20) 

1434. Answers to objections to the kindergarten. Prepared in the Kindergarten 

division. Bureau of education, in cooperation with the International kinder- 
garten union. Washington, 1916. 4 p. 

1435. Applied knowledge as a problem in negro education; by Hugh M. Browne. 

Washington, 1916. 6 p. (Miscellaneous publication, September 1916) 

1436. Commercial education. A report on the commercial education subsection of 

the second Pan American scientific congress, December 1915-January 
1916; by Glen Levin Swiggett. Washington, 1916. 96 p. (Bulletin, 1916, 
no. 25) 

1437. Public facilities for educating the alien; prepared in the Division of immi- 

grant education by F. E. Farrington. Washington, 1916. 51 p. (Bulletin, 
1916, no. 18) 

1438. Vocational secondary education. Prepared by the committee on vocational 

education of the National education association. Washington, 1916. 163 p. 
(Bulletin, 1916, no. 21) 
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SOME FAaS CONCERNING MANUAL ARTS AND HOME- 
MAKING SUBJEaS IN 1S6 CITIES. 



The confused and chaotic condition which characterizes vocational 
and ipdnstrial education at the present time is evidence of the fact 
that certain far-reaching and fundamental adjustments are going 
on in the educational world. These adjustments involve, on the 
one hand, the school in all of its aspects and at all of its stages, 
and, on the other hand, the various industries and occupations with 
all of their social and economic implications. No one seems to know 
with any degree of certainty what solution the problem demands; 
nor is anyone able to predict with precision and accuracy what the 
outcome of the movement may be. Many interesting experiments 
have been and are now being carried on for the purpose of meeting 
present needs and satisfying various demands, but the problem in 
the large seems little nearer a satisfactory solution than when the 
experimentation began. 

Educational, vocational, industrial, and social surveys are becom- 
ing common. These set forth the facts and make clear the existing 
conditions in each of these fields of activity. If carefully and scien- 
tifically conducted, the findings of survey conmiissions are valuable 
in determining needs and policies. It is on the basis of present prac- 
tices and existing conditions that the needs and policies of the future 
must be determined. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to determine the existing 
conditions and practices in the manual arts and homemaking sub- 
jects with reference to — 

1. Nature and character of the work in the diflferent grades and in 
the high school. 

2. The number of minutes per week and the relative amoimt of 
time devoted to these subjects. 

3. Methods used and their adaptation to age and grade of pupils. 

4. Nature and amount of correlation with other subjects. 

5. Methods of disposing of finished products of shops and kitchens. 

6. The dominant aims in the teaching of these subjects and the 
prevalence of each. 

7. Enrollment in vocational courses in elementary and in high 
schools. 

8. Cost per pupil in different schools and cities. 

9. Percentage of pupils entering work for which manual arts and 
homemaking courses prepared them. 

10. Norms and standards of practice in all the above. 

The method used in collecting the data was that of the question- 
naire. A copy of the form used is here reproduced. 
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MANUAL AETS AISTD HOMEMAKING SUBJECTS. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE TEACHING OF THE MANUAL ARTS. 
HOMEMAKING, AND VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

NaiM City 8taU.. 

1. Underline the counes offered in your Bchools and state the number of 
weeks in each course grade by grade . 

GRADES. 




1 


2 


S 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


n 


in 


IV 


Paper folding, oattinK, etc 


























Cardbotrd ooostnietloiL 






















1 


Raffia and bMkwtry. 


























Waavlng and textlka. 


























Knife work, ooping saw, etc. 


























Clay work, plastioine, etc 


























Leathffwork.ato. 


























Art matal work. 


























Jewalry. 


























Printing and bookbinding. 


























Joinery , cabinetmaking, carpentry. 


























Wood turning, pattern making. 
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Foundry. 


























Madiineshop. 


























Forge shop. 


























Concrete oooftmction. 


























Cooking. 


























Sewing. 
















i 








Millinery. 


















1 






2. Statethenumberof periods per week and total number of minutes per 
week given to manual arts and homemaking in the grades. 

GRADES. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


s 


I 


n 


m 


IV 


Periods per week. 


























Total minntes per week to manual 
arts and homemaking. 


























Total minntes per week to all sub- 
jects. *^ 


























3. Does the work consist of— 
ral flvfitmnatifl rraded mMm»4mfi7 


Inwhatgradesl 
In what grades! 
In what grades? 

rm. er ath«r anblMtl 




(b1 Individual protects selected by pupU 


S? 




f o1 Coooerattve nrolects sdected by class 


? 




fdl Prokwts Aiiirwmiv of work in histon 


r. ri^iUng lAncrnoi 


ixr 




In what grades?. ,..., r 


























1 
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4. Is the work in manual arts and homemaking conelated with the work 
in the subjects named below? State grade and subjects in form below. 

GRADES. 



Drawing 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


n 


m 


IV 


LangoagA 


























History 


























Reading 


























Arithmetio 


























Otliar subjects 





















































5. What disposal is made of the finished product? 

al Kept by piqrflsT In what grades? , 

bj Becomes property of the soiiooir In what grade? 

of Sold by school or pupils? In what grades?. 

dj Other methods. 



6. Underline twice the aim which dominates your teaching of the manual 
arts and home-making subjects, once the one which you consider of least 
importance. 

[a] Cultural aim. [General: nonvocatioDal, disciplinary, etc.] 

[bj Vocational aim. [To give knowledge and skfll of direct value upon immediate entrance 
into the trades or vocations.1 

[c] Prevocational «im. [Givhig knowledge and ezperienoes of various occupatioDs, mate- 

rials, tools, etc.] 

[d] Other aims 

7. What percentl^ge of pupils, after leaving school, enter directly into 
the vocations for which the manual arts and home-making subjects prepared 
them? 

8. Please state as accurately as possible: 

[a] The yahie of the equipment of the shops and laboratories used for manual arts and home- 

making 

[b] The annual cost ( last year] of supplyhig the manual arts and home-making courses [this 

includes teachers' salaries, malermls, etc., but not new equipment] 

In the elementary schools? 

In the hi^ schools? 

[c] The total annual enrollment in manual arts and home-making courses* 
In the elementary school 

In the high school. 

Give below any additional information which you may consider im- 
portant 



Responses were received from 156 superintendents, supervisors, 
and teachers in 39 States, furnishing usahle returns from 156 city 
school systems. Of these cities, 13 offered no work in the manned 
arts and home-making subjects, leaving 143 cities reporting in full 
or in part on the conditions considered in the questionnaire. 

The data on topics 4, 7, and 8 were so incomplete and unreUable 
that they are eliminated from this report.^ 

1 The sources of error in the data are not numerous or serious, and great care has heen taken in classifying 
and treating the returns, so that the results may be regarded as fftirly reliable. It must be remembered, 
in interpreting the data, that the rf^tums are for school systems and not for schools or pupils. 

60588**— 16 2 
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. AIMS. 

In the preparation of manual arts or home-making courses, and in 
the teaching of these subjects, some aim or purpose in the mind of 
the superintendent or supervisor dominates the selection of materials 
and the choice of methods to be used. It is quite possible that the 
aims or purposes may be complex and not clearly differentiated, and 
that no one aim predominates. It is more likely, however, that there 
is some one aim which outweighs all others, but which does not nec- 
essarily exclude all others. The nature of the work, its distribution 
throughout the grades, and the methods of presenting it are very 
largely determined by the purposes to be accomplished. A classifi- 
cation of aims, then, may help to discover the trend of vocational 
education in so far as it concerns manual arts and home-making 
subjects. 

In the questionnaire the aims were arbitrarily classified as cul- 
tural, vocational, and prevocational, and an explanation was attached 
to each of these terms. The superintendents and supervisors making 
reply were asked to xmderline once the dominant aim, and twice 
the one of least importance. A summary of the results is given in 
Table 1. 

Table 1. — Aima a» arranged by lit auperirUendenU, supervisorSf and teachers (44 cUtet 

not reporting). 





Dominant. 


Secondary import- 
anoe. 


Least importanoa. 


Coltonil 


Number. 
44 

12 

58 


Ptreent. 
39 
11 
50 


Number, 
25. 
45 
42 


Percent, 
22 
40 
38 


Nitmber. 
43 
55 

14 


PereaiL 
38 


Vocational 


40 


ProYOOAtioDal ^.r r 


13 








112 


100 


112 


100 


112 


100 



The significant fact to be gained from Table 1 is that there is no 
general agreement as to the aim in presenting these subjects. The 
prevocational aim predominates in one-half of the schools, while 
the vocational aim ranks first in importance in only 11 per cent of 
the cities studied. There is some evidence, though not conclusive, 
that the present elementary and secondary schools are only inci- 
dentally vocational schools. The cultural aim ranks second as a 
dominant aim in a sufficient number of cities to indicate that the 
manual arts and homemaking subjects are still regarded largely as 
cultural and disciplinary subjects. Figurb 1 represents graphically 
the reports of the 112 cities. 
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9 



The kind and variety of the work offered afford a partial indica- 
tion of the extent to -which the aims are being attained. If the 
culture aim dominates, one would expect to find wide variation in 
the work and the courses of long diu'ation with more or less study 
and recitation accompanying the shop and laboratory work. If, on 
the other hand, the strictly vocational aim dominates, it would be 




Fio. 1.— Distribution of cities as to dominant aim in manual arts and homemaking subjects, 112 cities 

(44 cities not reporting). 

natural to find greater speciaUzation and the greater portion of the 
work done in the shops and kitchens, all of it capable of application, 
more or less directly, in the trades and occupations. Work of a 
prevocational nature would possess in less degree some of the char- 
acteristics of both the cultural and vocational, but would be general 
in character and extensive in its scope. Some light is thrown on 
the nature of the work in terms of present practice by Tables 2 and 3. 
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Table 2.— Nature of work and where offered, 142 cities (U cities not reporting). 



Kind of work. 



OndflB. 



n 



in 



IV 



TotaL 



Pftper folding, etc 

Cardboard oonstroctioD. 



Weaving, teztfl 

Knife, oopinff saw 

Clay, plasticine 

LeatbM^, stamp, etc 

Art metal work 

Jewelry 

Print ing, bookbinding 

Joinery, cabinetmaUng 

Wood turning, pattern making . 

Foundry 

ICachineshop 

Forge sbop 

Concrete coostmction 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Millinery 



354 

292 

248 

179 

101 

138 

70 

67 

29 

84 

468 

190 

86 

59 

43 

23 

422 

569 

82 



The figures in Table 2 represent cities offering the stated kinds of 
work in each of the grades and in the high school. The totals repre- 
sent the sum of all the courses offered in any kind of work in all 
grades and in all cities. 

In order to make the figures for each grade icomparable with those 
of other grades, there must be a common base. The total ntunber 
of cities reporting (142) was used as the base for computing the 
percentages given in Table 3. Each per cent was computed to the 
nearest whole number. 

Table 3. — Figures of Table t reduced to percentages, based on 142 cities. 



Kinds of work. 



Grades. 



m 



IV 



Paper folding, etc 

Cardboard construction . 



Raffia, basketry.. 

Weaving, textiles 

Knife, coping saw 

Clay, plasticine 

Leather, stamp, etc 

Art metal worV 

Jftw^ftlrv •.•••----*•••. 

Printing, bookbinding 

Joinery, cabinetmaking 

Wood turning, pattern making . 

F oimdry 

Machine shop 

Forge shop 

Concrete construction 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Millinery 



13 



1 
6 
8 
6 
5 
28 
18 
5 
16 
4 
4 
27 
25 
13 



The variety in the kinds of work offered is an important fact to be 
gained from the tables. The fact that there are five kinds of work 
found in every grade and in the high school should also be noted. 
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Table 3 shows how the emphasis varies from grade to grade for the 
various lines of work. These facts are represented more clearly in 
figure 2. 

From Tables 2 and 3 and from figure 2 the following general facts 
nmy be gained: 

1. Many different kinds of work are given in the different grades, but those receiving 
the most attention are sewing, joinery and cabinetmakiug, cooking, paper folding, 
cutting, etc., cardboard construction, and rafiia and basketry. 

2. The following kinds of work are offered in every grade and throughout the high 
school: Cardboard construction, raffia and basket^>^ weaving and textiles, clay, 
plasticine, etc., and sewing. These subjects are not given equal emphasis in each of 
the grades, however. 

3. Paper folding, cutting, etc., joinery and cabinetmaking, cooking and sewing 
are the only kinds of work given in over 50 per cent of the cities reporting. 



Kinds of work 

Paper folding, etc 
Cardboard Constr. 
Raffib, basketru, etc. 
Weaving, texllles. 
Knife, coping ^aw.dc 
Clac^, Plosiicine.eic 
Leather stamping, etc. 
Art metaf work. 
Jewelry. 

Printing, bookbinding 
Joinery, Cab. making 

Wood turning, patUrnn 

Foundry 

Machine shop. 

forge shop. 

Concrete Constr 

Cooking. 

56 wing. 

Millineru. 



34 56781 HUEir 







Mi^ 



mi 






m'^m^m^w/Am^w/Avm 



Hover 5(8^26-50% ^11 -25%^i-IO% I iNot offered 

Fio. 2.— Poroeotage of cities offering work in difTerent grades, 143 oitiea. 

4. Grade eight is not only the grade in which the greatest emphaals is placed on 
manual arts and homemaking subjects, but It is the only grade in which every Idnd of 
work in these subjects is offered. The first high-school year ranks second in amount 
of emphasis and in variety of work. 

5. The kinds of work receiving the least amount of attention are: Art metal, 
jewelry; printing and bookbinding, foundry, and concrete construction. 

6. If the sanction of present practice be accepted, the following kinds of work are 
Improved in — 

QradeB 1 to 5. — ^Paper, cardboard, raffia and reed, weaving textiles, clay and 

plasticine, and sewing. 
QradeB 6 to ^.— Knife and coping saw, joinery and cabinetmaking, cooking and 

sewing. 
Grades I and IL — Leather stamping, etc., joinery and cabinetmaking, wood 

turning and pattern making, cooking and sewing. 
Grades III and IV, — Machine shop, forge shop, aioking, sewing, and millinery. 
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In a general way these deductions should be of value to superin- 
tendents and supervisors who contemplate introducing the manual 
arts and homemaking subjects into their courses of study. To 
such persons the figures of Table 3 may serve as standards for the 
selection of material for courses of study and for the proper distri- 
bution of that material throughout the grades and the high school. 

No attempt has been made to analyse the kinds of work reported. 
The details vary greatly in diflFerent locaUties. Even though desig- 
nated by the same name in all the grades, there may be great 
variation in kind and amount of work done in the same subject 
in the different grades. Certainly the work with clay in the first 
grade differs much in character from work with the same material 
in the last year of the high school. A similar adaptation to the age 
and needs of pupils may be found in the other subjects. These 
details of variation can not be shown except in the general way indi- 
cated in the tables and figures. 

TIME GIVEN TO THESE SUBJECTS. 

It is generally conceded that when the work in the manual arts 
and homemaking courses is not correlated with other subjects it is 
better to have longer periods, even though fewer in number, than to 
have several short periods per week. The number of periods per 
week varies in different cities, and according to grades. In several 
cities the time is not distributed by periods in grades below the fifth. 
The work in manual arts and homemaking courses in these cities is 
taught incidentally and correlated with other subjects. The distri- 
bution of cities on the basis of the number of periods per week given 
to manual arts and homemaking subjects is shown in Table 4 for 
56 cities. 



Tablb 4.— Number of periods per week, 


56 


cities (100 cities not reporting). 




Periods p«r week. 


Grades. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


II 


ra 


IV 


Toua. 


Undistributed 


6 


6 

8 
3 
3 

1 
7 


5 
11 

4 
3 


4 
12 


1 

10 

8 
2 
2 
2 

1 


1 
27 
11 

**3* 

1 
1 














23 




28 
13 
1 
3 
1 
2 


26 
14 


14 


3 
7 
2 
3 
12 
8 


1 
5 


1 
5 


14S 




80 




26 




4 4 
12 12 

9 8 


27 




75 


6 or over 


42 












Toua 


28 
2 


28 
2 


28 
1 


30 
1 


35 

1 


44 

1 


48 

1 


51 

1 


42 


35 
5 


31 I 39 
6 ' s 


430 


MediaD 


2 






■ 





The median number of periods per week indicates the tendency to 
have fewer periods in the grades and a lai^r number in the high 
schooL 
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Before the number of periods per week can have much significance, 
it is necessary to know something of the length of the periods. 
Table 5 represents the distribution of cities according to the total 
number of minutes per week given to the manual arts and homemaking 
subjects in 125 cities. 

Tablb 6. — Distribution of cities with reference to number of minutes per week given to 
manual arts and hame-mahing subjects, 125 cities {31 cities not reporting). 



Mfamtes per week. 


Grades. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


II 


in 


IV 


Total 


T.«»ithfin4^ 


12 
9 
20 
10 
7 
1 
3 


10 
10 
19 
10 
9 

"i' 


11 
8 
24 

10 
9 

1 
1 


8 
10 
25 
13 
10 
.... 


6 

14 
31 
24 
9 
1 
1 
1 


3 
6 
35 
41 
11 

'"2 
4 














49 


46 to 60 


8 

18 

57 

17 

2 

5 

10 

1 

2 


•'I2 
68 

17 

U 


19 

14 

11 
23 


14 

13 
9 
10 
22 
3 
3 


2 

1 

11 
2 
1 
3 
1 

12 
8 
8 
19 
2 
3 


11 

10 

19 
2 


67 


61 to 75 


188 


76 to 100 


278 


101 to 125 


108 


126 to 150 


13 


151 to 180 


31 


181 to 200 


82 


201 to 300 


1 


1 


1 




55 


301 to 400 








37 


401 to 450 








1 


1 
1 




40 


451 to 500 








1 


1 




88 


501 to 600 










11 


Over 600. 


















11 






















Total 


63 
53 
60 
91 


62 
54 
70 
96 


65 
67 
70 
91 


68 
60 
71 
94 


88 
69 
74 
93 


103 
69 
81 
97 


116 
79 
93 

116 


114 
83 
95 

124 


95 
114 
33i 
464 


87 
122 
345 
468 


73 
161 
850 
469 


69 
161 
386 
468 


72 


Tx>wflr on&rtilf^ 


M^len 


94 


XJimtr otiiirtile. 


190 







This table should be read: Of the cities giving less than 45 minutes 
per week to the manual arts and home-making subjects, there are 12 
in the first grade, 10 in the second grade, etc. In the first grade the 
middle 50 per cent of the cities give from 53 to 91 minutes per week 
to these subjects, the median being 69 minutes; in grade 2, from 54 to 
96 minutes, with the median at 70, etc. 

Figure 3 shows graphically the median amount of time given to 
the manual arts and home-making subjects, as well as the, limits 
between which the middle 50 per cent of the cities fall. The extremes 
above and below the middle 50 per cent are not shown in this figure, 
but may be found by referring to Table 5. 

The heavy vertical lines represent the time given in the middle 
50 per cent of the cities reporting. The short horizontal lines repre- 
sent the median number of minutes in these cities. The gradual 
rise in the median line after the fourth grade and the very abrupt 
rise after the eighth grade are significant. It must not be forgotten 
that in 25 per cent of the cities the time is greater than that repre- 
sented by the black hues, and in 25 per cent of the cities it is less than 
here represented. 

It is evident from Table 5 and figure 3 that there is great diversity 
in the amount of time given to these subjects. The number of 
minutes per week ranges from less than 45 to over 600. The limits 
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of the middle 50 per cent, however, probably include those cities in 
which the number of minutes per week represents standard practice. 
Given the number of periods per week and the total number of 
weekly minutes devoted to the manual arts and home-making 
subjects, it is still necessary to know what relation this time bears 
to the total school time. This can only be known by comparing the 
time given to these subjects with that given to all the school subjects. 



50O 

450 























— 


400 




















— 


— 


o50 
300 
250 
200 




















— 


— 


150 
100 

CT/N 


1^ 


Y 


V 


1- 


1- 


V 


h 


V- 






- 


50 


























I 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 1 nnTDTAII 

Fio. S.~M6diaii and middle 50 p«r oant of cities with reference to number of minutes per week gtren to 
manual arts and home-making subjects, 12S dties. Short horisontal bars represent medians; hea^y 
Tertkatl bars represent middle 50 per cent of cities. 

The distribution of the 66 cities reporting with reference to the total 
school time is given in Table 6. The term *' total school time" is 
here used to indicate the number of minutes per week that school is 
actually in session and does not include the time given to recesses and 
the noon intermission. It represents the nimiber of minutes per 
week of actual schooUng that a child may get provided he is in attend- 
ance at school for the entire week. 
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Tablb 6. — Dittribution of HtieB wUh reference to the total number of minutes per week 
given to aU dchool subjeeti, exclusive of recesses and noon intermissions, 66 cities {90 
cities not reporting). 



llliiiitcs per wMk. 


Grades. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


II 


m 


IV 


Total 


L«8tlMnl/XK> 

1^1 to MOO. 

1,101 to 1,200. 


8 

1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 
1 
1 


2 




10 


1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
18 
8 
8 


1 


1 


22 
6 




21 
5 










10 


1,901 to 1,250. 

lJ61tol,360. 


6 
7 
10 
2 

"ii* 


2 

8 
10 
8 
2 
15 


2 


2 


17 


22 
10 
1 


23 
12 

1 


3 

. 2 

6 

1 

20 
13 
8 


22 
14 


28 

11 


34 


1,351 to 1,400. 

1,401 to 1,450. 

1,461 to 1,500....^.. 

1,501 to 1,000. 

lilOl to 1,800. 


2 

1 
2 
15 
8 
9 


2 
'"2 

15 
8 
9 


49 
37 
22 
236 
97 


OT«r 1,800 






46 












Total 

Loww quartOe 

Itodian: 

Upper qnartlto 


46 

1,217 
1,355 
1,506 


42 

1,325 
1,305 
1,528 


44 

1,802 
1,520 
1,5/5 


47 
1,458 
1543 
1,502 


50 
1,450 
1,550 
1,600 


57 
1,500 
1,554 
1,631 


56 
1,442 
1,550 
1,630 


59 
1,475 
1,550 
1,600 


49 

1,458 
1,558 
1,675 


47 
1,472 
1,556 
1,725 


40 
1,513 
1,580 
1,775 


89 
1,520 
1,547 
1,775 


567 
1,410 
1,539 
1,507 




laoo 
noo 



Fn. 4.']i6dia& and middle 50 per ooit of dttoa with refarenoe to total nmntMrof mintttes per week given 
lo an nibjects, 66 dties. Short horiiontal bars represent medians; heavy vertical bars represent mid- 
dle 50 per cent of cities. 

The total school time varies greatly, the range being from less than 
1,000 minutes per week to over 1,800 minutes per week. The limits 
for the middle 50 per cent of cities and the medians can best be repre- 
sented graphically. Figure 4 shows these facts. 

It wiU be noted from Table 6 and figure 4 that the total school 
time increases rapidly up to the third grade and that thereafter the 
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increase is very slight. The greatest amount of time is given to the 
subjects in the third year of the high school. 

The figures of Table 6 were used as the base in computing the per- 
centages given in Table 7, which shows the relation the manual arts 
and homemaking time bears to the total school time. This table 
does not show the total distribution, but only the median percentages 
with the upper and lower limits of the middle 50 per cent of the cities 
reporting. 

Table 7 ,— Percentage thai the time given tg manual arte and homemaking subjects is cf 

thetotal school time} 





Qndfls. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


n 


ni 


rv 


TotaL 


J/€rw9T aaartilft ... r ........ . 


4.4 
6.1 
6.0 


4.1 
5.0 
6.3 


4.1 

4.7 
6.8 


4.1 
4.6 
6.9 


4.7 

4.8 
6.8 


4.6 
6.2 
6.0 


6.5 
6.0 
7.1 


5.6 
6.1 

7.7 


7.8 
21.4 
27.7 


8.0 
22.2 
27.0 


ia6 

23.1 
27.0 


lao 

24.9 
26.3 


6.1 
6.1 


Median 


UniMr Qiiartito 


IZl 





1 In Uirma of medians and qnartiles. 



The figures 
figure 5. 



of the above table are represented graphically in 




1 3? All 



Fio. 5.— If edian and middle 60 per oent of penentegea of total aohool time given to mamial arts, eta 
Short horixontal bars represent medians, heavy vertical bars represent middle 50 per cent of cities. 

Short horizontal bars represent medians, heavy vertical bars rep- 
resent middle 50 per cent of cities. 

From Table 7 and figure 5 it is evident that there is wide variation 
in the proportionate amount of time given to these subjects, espe- 
cially in the high school. Only about 6 per cent of the total school 
time is thus used in the first six grades. This increases to 6 per 
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cent in the seventh and eighth grades and to nearly one-fourth of all 
school time by the time the senior year of high school is reached. 

The relative amount of time given to a subject is one indication 
of the educational value that is attributed to that subject. It will 
be seen that the proportion of time is about 1 to 20 in the grades and 
1 to 4 in the high school. Is the work in the high school five times 
as valuable as that in the grades ? In terms of present practice, as 
measured by the amoimt of time given to it, it is. 

Relative to the time giyen to manual arts and homemaking sub- 
jects the data here presented justify the following conclusions: 

1. The number of periods per week devoted to these subjects is one in the grades 
and five in the high school. 

2. The time given to work of this kind amounts to about one and one-quarter hours 
per week in grades 1 to 5; one and one-half hoius In grades 6 to 8; and nearly six 
hours per week in the high school. 

3. The total school time varies greatly, but the median total time is 1,350 minutes 
in grade 1, 1,400 in grade 2, and about 1,550 minutes per week in all the other grades. 

4. The time given to the manual arts and homemaking subjects is about 5 per cent 
of the total school time in the first six grades; about 6 per cent in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and nearly 25 per cent in the high school. 

METHODS EMPLOYED. 

The methods of presenting the work in manual arts and homemak- 
ing subjects and the nature of the work presented may be classified 
in general into four more or less distinct classes or groups — syste- 
matic, graded exercises; individual projects selected by the pupils; 
cooperative projects selected by the class; and projects expressive 
of the regular work in history, arithmetic, reading, and other sub- 
jects. It 'will be seen that several of these may be employed in one 
school in different grades; hence in actual practice there is a certain 
amount of overlapping of these methods. There is also a tendency 
to make use of the method adapted to the needs of children at various 
stages in their development, so that some of these methods are 
emphasized in a few grades and found scarcely at all in others. 

Since the methods were classified in this way in the questionnaire, 
a brief explanation of each method is here given: 

The systematic graded exercise plan is based largely on the Swedish 
sloyd, or some other system, in which the work is given with special 
reference to the sequence of the projects, tools, technical processes, 
construction, and fiiiish. The chief aims are to develop skill and to 
make useful projects. Little attention is given to the interests of 
the pupils in those exercises. Exercise 6, or its equivalent, must be 
completed before exercise 7 is begim. Under this plan interest is 
maintained by the development of skill, by general interest in the 
use of tools and shaping materials, and by the desire to reach exer- 
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cise 12, wliich may be the particular objective point in the course at 
that time. 

Individual projects selected by the pupils have the advantage of 
making a direct appeal to the immediate interests of the pupils. 
Pupils, however, are apt to select projects that are beyond their 
capabilities, and because of this fact they may be disappointed in 
the finished project. This method presents many difficulties to the 
instructor, because in a class of 20 pupils there may be as many as 
20 different projects under construction at one time. This plan 
seems to work successfully with mature pupils in the upper grades. 
When used alone, this plan sacrifices skill and well-finished products 
in order to secure temporary interest in a given project. 

Cooperative projects selected hy the pupils are designed to make an 
appeal to the group or cooperative instincts of the pupils. Fre- 
quently such projects are institutional projects, and if they are large 
jobs, interest is usually good. Boys will build boats, buildings, 
concrete walks, but interest lags when they are required to frame 
pictures, repair furniture, or construct some article of school equip- 
ment. 

TAe maJcing of projects expressive of some phase of subject matter in 
history, arithmetic, geography, or other subjects involves rather close 
correlation of manual arts and homemaking subjects with the regular 
school work in other subjects. This method makes the handwork 
incidental to the bookwork, and is merely a means of concrete 
expression of some of the ideas gained in the study of other phases 
of subject matter. When proper correlation exists the handwork 
may be made a strong incentive for better work in the other subjects. 

Table 8 shows the prevalence of each method when used alone, 
also when used in combination with some other method. 

Table 8. — Methods used in presenting manual arts and homemaking subjects, 131 cities 

{25 cities not reporting). 

CitlBS* 

A. Systematic graded exercues, and individual projects only 30 

B. Systematic exercises, individual projects, and cooperative projects only 29 . 

C. Ail four methods 28 

D. Systematic graded exorcises only 22 

E. Systematic exercises, individual projects, and correlated projects 10 

F. Systematic exercises and projects expressive of other work only 6 

G. Individual projects, cooperative projects, and correlated projects 3 

H. Individual projects only 2 

I. Systematic exercises, cooperative projects, and correlated projects I 

Cities reporting 131 

The single method in greatest favor among the cities reporting is 
that of the systematic graded exercises. This method combined 
with that of individual projects find greatest favor of all. These 
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two methods combined with the cooperative project plan ranks 
second in importance, while a combination of all four methods ranks 
third. The figures of Table 8 above, when reduced to percentages, 
are represented graphically in figure 6. 




Fio. 6.— ^Methods uaed in preseaatliig manual arts and homamaldng subjects. 



A. Systematic graded exercises, and indiyidual projects only. 

B. Systematic exercises, individual projects, and oo(^>eratlye ] 

C. All four methods. 



oo(^>eratlye projects. 



D. Systematic graded exerdses only. 

E. Byscematio exercises, individual projects, and correlated projc 

F. Systraoatio exercises and projects expressive of other work only. 



O. Individual proiec^, cooperative projects, and correlated projects. 

H. Individual projects only. 

L Systematie exercises, ooopefative projects, and cocielated projects. 

Table 9. — Methods used in ISl cities^ showing grades in which each is emphasized. 





Grade. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


n 


in 


IV 


SvHtematic. eraded exercises 


72 
25 
22 

37 


70 
26 
21 
37 


70 
28 
22 
87 


76 

2g 

22 

38 


87 
39 
25 
27 


99 

48 
26 
27 


106 
64 
85 
26 


104 
77 
38 
26 


80 
60 
39 
15 


71 
66 
39 
17 


64 
60 
40 
16 


63 


Individual projects 


53 


CooDerative nrbiects 


39 


Correlated prefects 


16 
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The figures in Table 9 represent the number of cities using the 
method specified in each of the grades. The data of this table reduced 
to percentages are represented graphically in figure 7. 

Regarding the methods of presenting the manual arts and home- 
making subjects, the following general facts may be stated: 

1. When any method is used alone, that of systematic, graded exercises leads all 
the rest, but combinations of two or more methods are more frequent than any one 
method used alone. 

2. While each method is in use to some extent in every grade, that of systematic, 
graded exercises is most frequent in grades 6, 7, and 8; that of individual projects 
in grades 8, 1, and II; that of cooperative projects in grades 7, 8, and through the high 
school; and that of projects expressive of work in history, geography, arithmetic, etc., 
in grades 1 to 4. 
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FiQ. 7.— Methods used in dlflerent grades. 



DISPOSAL OF PRODUCTS. 



The method of disposmg of the finished products of the manual 
arts and homemaking work depends somewhat upon the nature of 
the products. Obviously some of the products of the shop and 
kitchen have little or no market value, hence disposal by sale is not 
possible. Sometimes the materials are furnished by the school and 
used only as a means of training the pupils in the handling of tools 
and implements; in this case the products are retained by the school. 
In most cases, however, the pupils keep the products of their labor. 
Cooperative projects are likely to be of such a nature that the fin- 
ished products are kept by the school. There are also combinations 
of the above methods and adaptations of each to the grade in which 
the work is done, to the nature of the product, and to the local de- 
mands for the output of the shops and kitchens. The methods of 
disposing of the products in the various cities are classified in 
Table 12. 
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Tablb 12. — Methods of disposing ofprodwu, 130 eUtet (i6 citie$ not reporting), 

cities. 

Kept by pupils 62 

Fifft kept by pupils, part by school 4^ 

Ptot kept by pupils, part b y school, part sol d 19 

Part kept by pupils, part sold 11 

Given for charity, and exchanged with other schools 2 

Total 130 




Fio. 8.— Methods of disposal of finished products. 

The methods of disposal used in the different cities, grade by grade, 
are shown in Table 13. 



Table 13. — Number of cities using each method, grade bg'grade. 






• 


Grades. 


Methods of disposaL 


1 


3 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


I 


II 


in 


IV 


ICflnt \fv imidAs. ....... 


99 
29 
10 


99 

29 
10 


99 
29 
10 


102 
80 
10 


107 
81 
11 


118 
88 
18 


122 
44 

17 


125 
46 

19 


108 
64 
14 


100 
68 
18 


94 
47 
11 


98 


KeStS^IS;::;::::::. 


46 


Sold bv school or dudIIs 


10 
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It win be noted that the method most commonly used is that of 
permitting the pupil to retain his project when completed. The 
combination nearly as popular is that of allowing part of the product 
to be kept by the pupil and the remainder by the school. Retention 



lOOb 



\ 2. 3 4 S 6 t 6 t U ISI If /\i€. 



90 
60 
10 
60 
SO 
40 
30 
20 
10 




/ 



Y- 



Kept by pupiU 

Kept by schpol 

Sold by school or pupils 

Fio. 0.— M«Uiods of disposal of flnldied pcodncts by gndfls. 

of products by pupils is found in the largest number of cities in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Retention by the school is most fre- 
quent in the first and second years of the high school, while disposal 
by sale is most frequent in grades seven and eight. Figure 9 shows 
in percentages the frequency of the use of each of these methods. 
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OENEBAL SUHMART. 

In terms of the oentral tendencies represented by the data pre- 
sented in the foregoing sections it is possible to state certain standards 
of practice in the teaching of manual arts and home-making subjects. 

The dominant aim is prevocational in character. This means 
that the courses given are intended to give knowledge of and a low 
degree of facility in the use of tools, materials, and processes, some 
attention being given those phases of the work which have proba- 
bility of usefulness in the arts and trades. It also implies that the 
work will be varied, covering as wide a range of tools, materials, and 
processes as possible in the time available. 

There is great variety in the kinds of work offered, but the general 
tendency seems to lie in the direction of the following — ^work in 
paper in the primary grades, joinery and cabinet making for boys 
in the grammar grades, and sewing and cooking for girls in the 
grammar grades. These are also the lines of work receiving the 
greatest emphasis. 

The time given to these subjects amounts to about 75 minutes 
per week in the lower grades, 90 minutes per week in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and over 300 minutes per week in the high school. 
This time is undistributed in the primary grades, is given in a single 
weekly period in the grammar grades, and in five weekly periods in 
the high school. The time given to these subjects is over 5 per cent 
of the total school time in the elementary school and over 25 per cent 
of the total time in the high school. 

Although various methods of presenting the work are in use, 
that of systematic graded exercises is the one most frequently used. 
The type of method used varies somewhat with the grade in which the 
work is given, as well as with the aim dominating the teaching of 
these subjects. 

The methods of disposing of the finished products are varied 
according to the nature of the product and according to the grade 
in which produced, but the one in most frequent use is that of per- 
mitting the pupil to keep the product of his handiwork. 

The central tendencies obtained from a treatment of the data 
in this bulletin may be accepted as representative of the present status 
of the manual arts and home-making subjects in so far as they apply 
to the phases of the subjects studied and to the extent of the 156 
cities reporting. The variations from these central tendencies, how- 
ever, may be quite as important as the central tendencies themselves 
in determining future policies and reorganizations. 
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CiHu and States repreunUd in this study. 



Alabama: 

Selma. 
California: 

Alameda. 

Bakerafield. 

Berkeley. 

Los Angeles. 

Pasadena. 

San Jose. 
Connecticut: 

Ansonia. 

Danbmy. 

Meriden. 

Waterbmy. 
Colorado: 

Grand Jimctkyn. 

Greeley. 

Trinidad. 
Geoigia: 

Athens. 
Idaho: 

Idaho Falls. 
Illinois: 

Beardstown. 

Chicago Heights. 

Elgin. 

Preeport. 

Hinckley. 

Hoopestown. 

Joliet. 

Metroplis. 

Ottawa. 

Peoria. 

Quincy. 

East St. Louis. 
Indiana: 

CrawfordsviUe. 

Indianapolis. 

Marion. 

Michigan City. 

Muncie. 

Oakland City. 

Peru. 

South Bend. 

Vincennes. 
Iowa: 

Burlington. 

Clinton. 

Council Bluffs. 

Davenport. 

Keokuk. 

Ottumwa. 



Iowa — Continued . 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 
Kansas: 

Emporia. 

Kansas City. 

Leavenworth. 

Newton. 

Pttrsons. 

Topeka. 
Kentucky: 

Bowling Green. 

Frankfort. 

Lexington. 

Winchester. 
Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge. 

New Orleans. 
Maine: 

Sanford. 
Massachusetts.: 

Chelsea. 

Everett. 

Milford. 

Springfield. 

Waltham. 
Michigan: 

Adrian. 

Benton Harbor. 

Calumet. 

Detroit. 

Muskegon. 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. 
Mississippi: 

Vicksburg. 
Missouri: 

Hannibal. 

St. Louis. 

Webb City. 
Montana: 

Great Falls. 

Missoula. 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice. 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 
New Hampshire: 

Dover. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 



New Jersey: 

Bayonne. 

East Orange. 

Elizabeth. 

Jersey City. 

Kearney. 

North Beigen. 

Rahway. 

Rutherford. 

Trenton. 

Plainfield. 
New Mexico: 

Albuquoxjue. 
New York: 

Cohoes. 

Dunkirk. 

Fulton. 

Gloversville. 

Harwell. 

Hudson Falls. 

Ithaca. 

Jamestown. 

Kingston. 

Newbuigh. 

Oswego. 

Plattsburg. 

Rome. 

Syracuse. 

UUca. 

Yonkers. 
North Carolina: 

Charlotte. 
North Dakota: 

Bismarck. 

Faigo. 
Ohio: 

Akron. 

Canton. 

Cincinnati 

Elyria. 

Hamilton. 

Lancaster. 

Norwood. 

Youngstown. 
Oklahoma: 

Bartlesville. 

Chickasha. 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg. 

Indiana. 

Monessen. 
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Penusy Ivania— Contd . 


South Dakota. 


Virginia: 


Mount Cannel. 


Sioux Falls. 


Richmond. 


Nanticoke. 


Watertown. 


West Virginia: 


Phoenix ville. 


Texas: 


Himtington 


Reading. 


Beaumont. 


Wisconsin: 


Scranton. 


Brownsville. 


Appleton. 


Sharon. 


El Paso. 


Racine. 


Shenandoah. 


Galveston. 


Superior. 


Tamaqua. 


Houston. , 


Wausaw. 


West Chester. 


Marshall. 


Sheboygan. 


Rhode Island: 


Sherman. 


Wyoming: 


Central Falls. 


Utah: 


Cheyenne. 


Providence. 


Ogden. 


Sheridan. 


South Carolina: 


Vermont: 




Columbia. 


Burlington. 
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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Dbpartment of the Intebiob, 

BuBEAU OF Education, 
WasUngton, D. C, October 25, 1916. 
Snt: The recording offices of many small colleges in various parts 
of the comitry have failed to develop appropriate and convenient 
systems for registering important data concerning the academic work 
of students. Members of the Bureau of Education who visit such 
institutions are frequently asked to suggest practical methods for 
recording the desired information. With a view to meeting the in- 
sbtent needs of registrars of colleges of this type, I have requested 
Mr. Benjamin F. Andrews, specialist in land-grant collie statistics, 
to gather the r^istration forms which have been successfully used 
in a number of collegiate institutions and to prepare a brief state- 
ment on the fimdainental operations of the registrar's office. The 
accompanying document presents this material. I recommend that 
it be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 
Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The Sbgbetabt of the Intebiob. 

5 
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REGISTRATION AND STUDENT RECORDS. 



The registrar's office is the pulse of a college. The machinery for 
recording every relation of the student to the university, and the 
completeness and availability for reference of this record, reveal the 
vitality and efficiency of the institution. Large universities have 
recognized this fact for some time. Most of them have developed 
systems of registration entirely adequate to the needs of adminis- 
trative officers, systems which may be interpreted also by an outside 
inquirer seeking information as to the academic policies or standards. 

Some small colleges have developed similar records, but many of 
them still tolerate very rudimentary systems of registration, or per- 
haps no system at all, depending wholly for knowledge of the standing 
of former students upon the memory of some overworked member of 
the faculty, reenforced perhaps by a few cryptic marks preserved in 
old ledgers or on loose and scattered sheets of paper. A few institu- 
tions where such slipshod methods prevail realize the importance of 
keeping accurate records, but_do not know of what these should con- 
sist or what forms have been found most convenient for entering and 
for subsequent reference. Others have not yet perceived the value 
of the operations of the r^istrar. 

Two paramount reasons may be citefd for the keeping of adequate 
and systematic records. First, the college owes it to students who 
may transfer to another institution or who may later refer to their 
alma mater for statements of their character and academic achieve- 
ments. Second, no institution may be sure of itself, of the honesty 
and consistency with which it maintains its standards, of the trend 
of its acadeihic poUcies, \mless all data bearing on these matters are 
immediately and fully recorded. Faculties are generally himiane, they 
tend to make exceptions. The multitude of exceptions sometimes 
nullifies the rule. If an institution is to know whether its rules or the 
exceptions are really the rule, the facts must be put down in the rec- 
ords where they can not be forgotten. 

In view of tiie desirability of encouraging certain of the smaller 
institutions to keep proper records, this brief siunmary of the funda- 
mental processes of the registrar's office is offered. It is hoped that 
it may prove helpful. The material on which it is based consisted 

7 
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of numerous printed forms submitted in response to inquiries from the 
Bureau of Education. 

The forms submitted show that college registration records vary 
ahnost infinitely. Apparently no two institutions use identical 
methods. The larger universities have evolved forms and systems 
which answer their own purposes perfectly, but are of little help to 
the coU^es of smaller organization. Columbia University, for ex- 
ample, with its many departments and very large enrollment, has an 
intricate system involving a multiplicity of forms. Yet there are 
certain major operations which must be carried on everywhere, and 
forms have been developed for recording them which approach a 
common type. These operations are described below and samples 
of some of the most convenient forms are reproduced. 

The keeping of student records naturally divides itself into several 
main stages:' 

I. Before entering college. 
II. At entrance. 

III. During the college course. 

IV. Alumni records. 



I. FORMS USED BEFORE ENTRANCE. 
1. THE APPUCATION BLANK. 

The object of this blank is to file with the institution the name of 
the prospective student and such other advance information as may 
seem desirable. The blank may be simply an address card or a form 
designed for a somewhat detailed precoUegiate and personal history. 
The detailed form has the advantage of showing at once whether the 
student has covered the preparatory ground and may be considered 
for certification or examination for admission. A number of the 
institutions accompany the application blank with the rules for admis- 
sion printed either on the back (Northwestern, le) or on a separate 
slip fastened to it (Knox, If). This blank is sometimes used to 
reserve dormitory or classroom space, and for this purpose it may 
be filed months before actual enrollment. Such a blank is used by 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College (la). Other examples of the 
various forms in use are those of Lehigh University (lb). University 
of Cincinnati (Ic), Massachusetts Agricultural College (Id), North- 
western University (le), and Knox College (If). 

From the forms submitted the following questions have been 
selected to form a complete application blank. Each of the ques- 

1 In connection with each of these stages are many mhior operations, for the recording of which numvons 
forms have been developed. These are, for InsUmce, student identification cards, cards for admission to 
classes, athletic tickets, report cards of all sorts, notifications of failures, excuse for absence cards, transfers 
to other departments, etc. Since in the smaller institutions their place can generally be taken with modi 
economy by a typewritten lett€r,no attempt will be made to show their use. For samples see Appendix B. 
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tions given below appears in several, if not all, of the forms used by 
different institutions: 

Date op Application. 

A. The Applicant. 

1. Name, home address. 

2. Place and date of birth, age. 

3. Religious or church preference or connection. 

B. Parents or Guardians. 

1. Name, home address. 

2. Occupation. 

C. Preparatory Training. 

1. Schools — name, location, principal of each. 

2. Length of time at each. Graduate or not. 

3. Other coUege. 

4. Teaching experience (for normal students only). 

6. Preparatory studies completed— college units for each. Which may be cer- 
tified? Which require examination? Conditions in entrance studies. 

D. €k)Uege Course. 

1. What course do you intend to enter? 

2. When or in what class? 

3. Scholarship or other aid. 

Although this blank is imdoubtedly useful in giving the institu- 
tion advance information, and thus enabling it to prepare for examina- 
tions and instruction, yet its use may be entirely dispensed with, espe- 
cially in the small college, where correspondence with the prospective 
students has frequently been kept up for months before entering. 
Much of the same information is also given on the usual preparatory 
school certificate. The filing of such certificate may render the 
appUcation blank tmnecessary. 

[FORM la.) 

FormA. No. 

RANDOLFH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 

(Note.— Rooms are assigned new applicants In the numbered order of their appUcations. To 
secure a reservatian, this form should be properly filled and returned by parent or guardian with 
indosure of tlO. The money is credited on account when the student enters, but wHI be 
returned if the apidloation is canceled prior to July 1, or if preparation is found to be insuffi- 
cient.) 

APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 

,191.... 

To Randolph- Macon Woman's College: 

I herewith apply for admission for my daughter (ward) to college for the session of 
191 "191 , and request that room be reserved in accordance with the conditions 
noted above. 

Name of parent (or guardian) 

(With professional title.) 
Address 

Name of student 

(Full name.) 

Address 

Date of birth 

Church affiliation Member? 

{Nsune of institution 
Location 
Principal 

Number of years in high school or seminary 

Graduate? 

Upon return of this, a blank f6rm of certificate wiU be sent 
46120^—16 2 
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(FOBM lb.) 
LEmCH UNIYEBSmr. 

I hereby apply for admuBion to Lehigh Univenity. 

Name in full 

Place of birth 

Date of birth 

Preparatory school or college 

(Name in order all high and preparatory achools attended.) 

Course you purpose taking 

Date you contemplate entering 

Religious denomination 

Father's, mother's, or guardian's name 

" " " occupation 

address 

(FOBM Ic] 

UNIVERSTTT OP CINCINNATL 

REGISTRATION BLANK. 

Date 

Name in full 

(Including middle name, without initials or oontractlons.) 

Place of birth 

Date of birth 

Cincinnati address 

Home address 

(As you wish it printed in catalogue.) 

Is last address within Cincinnati's corporation line? 

What is the length of your consecutive residence in Cincinnati immediately prior to 

this date? 

Where did you reside before coming to Cincinnati? 

Name in full and present post-office address of father, or the name and address of 

guardian, if father is not living 

Occupation of father 

Denominational preference 

Are both parents living? 

School last attended and date 

Have you ever attended this university? 

Date of last attendance 

In what coUege are you registering? 
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(rOBM Id.] 

lObTMM.] 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

APPLICATION FOR ADMISSKMl. 



§8 

is 



ENTRANCE. 



SUBJECTS. 



Agriculture 1 

Botany* 

Chemistry* 

Algebra 

Plane Geemetry 

Solid geometry 

TrigODometry 

Physics* 

Geology 

Physiology 

Physiography 

Zoology* 

Hlatory * (one unit required) 

Ancient « 

English* 

General « 

Medieval and modern * 

U. S. and civics « 



CR. 



English, 4th credit > 

El. French or EL Germ 

El. French • or El. Germ.*., 

French Int 

French Adv 

German Int 

German Adv 

GreekAi 

GreekBi 

Latin A 

Lathi B 



Com. geography*. 

Drawing* 

Manual training*. 



Dated 

The candidate is requested to fill out this blank and after it has been approved by 
the principal to return it to The Registrar, Massachusetts Agricultural Gollege, on or 
before June 1, if candidate for June examinations, before August 1, if candidate 
for September examinations. (For regulations concerning entrance, see other aide.) 

Name in full 

fTown 

Street and No., if any 

County 

State 

Name of parent or guardian 

To take examinations at in { 09^' 

To enter Massachusetts Agricultural College in 

September, 19 

I offer for admission the subjects indicated on 

tlie list appended. 

Sabjects to be offered on certificate must be 
marked ''C." Sabjects in wliicli examination 

is desired in Jane, 19 , slioald be marked 

"X Jane.'' If September examination is de- 
sired, mark ''X Sept" 

Name of preparatory school 

Location 

Recommended for examination in sabjects 

marked "X." 
WiU be certified in sabjects marked "C." 
Moral character of applicant 

Approved Principal. 

School. 

1 Examination in September only. 

* Notebook required as part of preparation will be credited 
as part of the examination. 

» One must be offered for the required point, one, two, or 
three others may be offered for elective pohits. 

« One credit for each offered. 

» May be offered as elective if not offered to satisfy re- 
quired points. 

* On certificate only, no examination given. 

* i or 1 credit allowed, depending on time spent in prepara- 
tion and ground covered. Insert credit earned. 
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12 BEGISTBATION AND STUDENT BEC0BD6. 

CSercrae.) 
Rboulations Concbrnino Entrance, 
a. modb8 09 admission. 

Students are admitted to the freshman class either upon certificate or upon exami- 
nation. No diploma from a secondary school will be accepted. 

Oitt/Sca(M.— Certificates will be received from those schools in New England which 
have l>een approved by the New England College Entrance C^tificate Board. . Prin- 
cipals of schools in New England who desire the certificate mvil^ should address 
the secretary of the board, Prof. Frank W. Nicolson, Wealeyan Univenity, Biiddletown, 
Conn. Certificates from schools outside of New England will be received if those 
schools are on the approved list of the Collie Entrance Certificate Board of the 
section in which the school in question is located. 

Certificates, in order to be accepted^ must present not less than 7 of the necessary 
14 credits. The only exception to this rule is indicated under note 6, certification 
in these subjects being allowed, although no other subject be offered on certificate. 
All credits lacking on certificate must be made up at the time of the entrance exami- 
nations. (Two points condition will be allowed on entrance work.) * 

Blank forms for certification— sent to principals or school superintendents only — 
mav be obtained on application to the registrar of the colleee. 

The credentials of uie board of regents of the State of New York are accepted as 
satisfying the entrance requirements of this collie when offered subject for subject. 

Examinatums, — ^The examination in each subject may be oral or written, or both. 
The standard required for passing an examination for admission is 65 per cent. Con- 
ditions to the amount of two units will be allowed.' 

B. RBQUIBEMBNTS FOR ADMISSION. 

The requirements for admission are based on the completion of a four-vears' course 
in a high school, or its equivalent, and are stated in terms of units. The term unit 
means the eo uivident of four or five recitations a week for a school year. Neither more 
nor less credit will be giren in any subject than is indicated in the table appended. 
Fourteen units must be offered for admission. In the list appended, every subject in 
black-faced tyj>e is absoltUelv required and no substitution is atunoed. The subjects so 
typed total eight and one-half units. In addition to these points five and one-half 
more units must be chosen from the subjects printed in light-faced type. 

Presentation of notebooks.— The keeping of a notebook is required as part of the 
preparation in those subjects indicated (see note 2). 

Cwdidates presenting themselves for examination in such subjects must present at 
the same time the required notebook, properly certified by the principal. Candi- 
dates presenting such subjects on certificate should not present notebooks; but their 
certificates must state that notebooks have been satisfactorily completed. 

Provision is made for the removal of entrance conditions as follows: (1) First 
entrance condition examination, in the week following the Thanksgiving recess. (2) 
Second entrance condition examination, in the sixteenth week of the met semester. 

1 Entrance with condition in EngliMh.—Vndw the role permitting; entranoe oondltioiis of not more tluui 
two units of the preparatory subjects, applicants may be admitted upon examhiation, with a condition 
in En^h, provided that they show, upon examination, satisfactory preparation in work, entitUng 
them to a ranidnf of 60 or higher. 

Students, so admitted, must, to remoTe the condition, pass an examination covering the regular 
three-units requirement. 
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FOBMS USED BEFORE ENTRANCE. 

(FORMIC. Folder of few psgea.] 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 

CoUege of Liberal Arts. 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 



13 



RegiitraHonNo.. 



.Clerk. 



The flrat page is to be lUled oat by the ftpplicant in his own handwriting and the blank h to be 
returned to the Registrar's Omoe, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111., without delay. 

I. Name of applicant 



First name. 

2. Home address 

3. Place of birth Date of birth 



Middle name. 



Surname. 



19 Age in years. 

Month. Date. Year. 



4. Name of father (or guardian) 

5. Post-office address of father (or guardian). 

6. Occupation of father 

7. Places of preparation for college: 



Name and location of school. 



Years of attendance. 



Name of prino4;>al 



(fl)- 

(6). 
(c). 



8. If you already have attended a college, give the name and the time spent therein: 



9. What are your plans after graduation? 

10. Of what church are you a member? 

11. If not a member, what church are you accustomed to attend? 

Carefully read the following before signing: 

I promise, upon my honor, to abstain from cane rushes and from 
all forms of hazing while I am connected with the imiversity. 
Date 191 Signed 
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EEGISTRATION AND STUDENT EECORDS. 



(PafeSoffUdflr.] 

Report op Examinbrs. 



entered from the 

entrance credits as follows: 



.school, is entitled to 



Units of 
credit. 



Exsznln- 

er's 
sl^nnature. 



Units of 
credit. 



£jQunui~ 

er's 
sl^nnature. 



OBOur A. 



2. Mai 



(e) Plane geometzy 



GROUP B. 



6. Oreok— (a)..., 

7. Greek— ?b).„. 

8. Greek— (c) . - . . 
». liBtin— (a) . . . , 

10. Ltitln— (b).... 

11. Lutin— (c).... 

12. Lutin— (d)---. 

13. French— (a) . . 

14. French— (b) . . 
16. French— (c)... 

16. German— <a).. 

17. German — (b) . 

18. German— (c).. 
W. Spanish- (a).. 
20. fli>anNh— a>^ 



QBOUP c— continued. 



22. Physiography 

23. Physics 

24. Botany 

26. Zoology 

26. Chemistry 

27. Ancient history 

28. Mediaevaland modem. 

£mt>pean history.... 

29. English history 

30. American history 

31. Civil government 

32. Political economy 

33. Commercial TOography 

34. Commercial law 

36. Physiology 



OTHER BX7BJECTS. 



GBOUr c. 

21. ICathttmatics- 

(a) College algebra 

(b) Plane trigonome- 

(e) Bolidgeometry 



Dated 191. 



For the board of examiners. 



Conditions units 

units 

units 

Total units 

Surplus subjects 

[Pages of folder.] 

M is entitled to college credit 

without examination as noted below for work completed in 

1^ • "t '^^'^ credit is to be written up after 

approval by the chairman of the committee on advanced standing, and is subject to 
the completion of a semester's work in a satisfactory manner. Credit as follows: 



Date. 



.191... 



For the committee on advanced, standing. 
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(Pii«e 4 of Mdflr.] 



RBQI7IBBMXNT8 FOR ABMISBION. 



Candidates for admiaaion to the college of liberal arts of Northwestern University 
must qualify by examination or by certificate on 15 units of high-school work. The 
unit is a course of study requiring a daily recitation on a prepared topic for a full school 
year, and covering in ih.e various subjects the work defined in the imiversity catalogue. 
These definitions of units are the same as those adopted by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Two hours of laboratory work are counted 
as the equivalent of one hour of prepared recitation. 

The subjects which may be presented for admission credit and the number of units 
acceptable in each are shown in the following table. English, three units; algebra, 
one or one and one-half units; and plane geometry, one unit, are required of all candi- 
dates. A choice is allowed in the selection of other subjects, but at least four imits 
of foreign languages must be presented. These may be four units of Latin, or three 
units of one language and one unit of another, or two units of each of two languages. 
A single imit of any language will be accepted only when accompanied by at least 
three unitft of some other language or two units of each of two others. The remaining 
work may be selected at will from the subjects listed. 

SUBJECTS WraCH MAY BB PRESENTED FOR ENTRANCE CREDfr. , 



The lint three sabjects in the amotmts IndJcated are required of all candidates. 

Units. 

English 3 

Algebra lor IJ 

Plane geometry 1 



Latin 2, 3, or 4 

Greek. 2 or 3 

Oerman 2or3 

French 2 or 3 

Spanish 

Advanced algebra 

Plane trigonometry 

Solid geometry 

Physiography 

Physics 



i 
i 
i 

1 
1 



Units. 



Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Ancient history 

Medieval and modem history... 

English history 

American history (or with civil 

government) 

Civil government 

Political economy 

Commercial geography 

Commercial law 

Physiology 

Subjects not specified 



Under the heading '* Subjects not specified " such topics as manual training, domes- 
tic science, mechanical drawing, etc., may be presented at the discretion of the board 
of examiners. Subjects enumerated above as full units may be presented as half 
units, or they may be presented in excess of the amounts stated, only as ''Subjects not 
specified '' and such credit is thus limited to two imits. 

A candidate with Hot more than two units of condition may be admitted to college 
as a regular student at the beginning of the year, but all deficiencies must be made up 
within one year. 

Persons of serious piu^xxse and mature years may be admitted as special students for 
courses which they are qualified to piu-sue and which are not to be had elsewhere than 
in college. In general, special students must meet the regular entrance requirements. 
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EEGISTRATION AND STUDENT EECORDS. 



(FOBM If.] V 

KNOX COLLEGE. 

APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 

THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION IB RBQUIRBD OF ALL APPLICANTS. 



DaU, 



1. Name of applicant 

First name. BClddle name. Surname. 

2. Home address 

3. Galesburg address 

4. Place of birth Date Age in years 

6. Name of father (or guardian) 

6. Post-office address of the same 

7. Occupation of father 

8. Place of preparation for college, the years spent in each school, and the names of 

the principals: 

(a) , years , principal 

(6) , years , principal 

(c) , years , principal 1 

9. If you have attended college, give the name of the coll^;e and the time spent 

herein , 

10. If you have taught in any school , state the number of years of such service 

11. What college degree do you seek to obtain? 

12. What are your plans after graduation? 

13. Are you a member of a church? 

14. If so, of what denomination? 

15. If not a member, what church are you accustomed to attend? 

Signed 

(RererM.) 

Beport of the Committbe on Entrance Requirements and Classification. 

M , candidate for 

degree, entering from School, is entitled to 

entrance credits as follows: 



Units. 



Units. 



English: 

Composition and rhetoric 

Required readings 

History of English literature. . . 

History of American literature. 
History and Civics: 



Mathematics: 

Algebra 

Plane geometry 

Solid geometry 

Trigonometry 

SasNCB: 

Physics, laboratory work 

Chemistry, laboratory work. . 

Botany, laboratory work 

Zoology, laboratory work — 

Physiology, laboratory work. 

Physiography 



Latin: 

First year. . . 

Second year. 

Third year.., 

Fourth year.. 
Greek: 

First year.... 

Second year.. 

Third year... 
German: 

First year 

Second year.. 

Third year.., 
French: 

First year 

Second year. . 

Third year... 



Total number of units. 
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FORMS USED BEFORE ENTRANCE. 17 

Deficient elective units, and specified units as follows: 

Advanced credits 

Kemarks: 

Date 

Chairman of Committee. 
[Blank sheet attached to above.) 
Requirements for Admission to Knox College. 

Fifteen imits * are required for admission. All candidates for entrance must ^^re- 
sent the following units: 

(1) English (composition and rhetoric, 1; reading in the classics, 2) 3 

(2) Foreign ' languages (2 years in same language) 2 

(3) Mathematics (algebra, 1 or IJ; plane geometry, 1) 2 or 2J 

(4) Science (physics recommended) 1 

(5) History (a year's course in ancient history is strongly recommended). 1 

'9or94 

> A milt represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately a 
quarter of a full year's work. 
* Foreign languages accepted Include Latin, Greek, and modern foreign languages, 
s Depending on the amount of algebra presented. 

The remaining 5J or 6 units may be in any subjects accepted for graduation from a 
recognized secondary school; provided, however, that not more than one unit may 
be presented in any vocational subject counted toward graduation in a recognized 
secondary school. 

A student presenting the units specified above and enough more to total 13} will 
be admitted to the freshman class on condition that the deficiency in entrance units 
shall be made up in the first year. 

All first-year students are considered as registered provisionally during the first 
semester. Those receiving satisfactory grades for the first semester are considered 
as permanently enrolled. 

Students may enter by examination or by presenting credentials from a recognized 
secondary school. Certificates should be made out upon blank forms which will be 
supplied to principals by the registrar upon request. Applicants should, if possible, 
forward these credentials previous to the opening of the college year. It is often 
most convenient to obtain them before the close of the high-school year. Upon 
receipt of these credentials by the college a statement of the student's standing will 
be forwarded to him. He then has no further responsibility in the case until regis- 
tration day for new students, as announced in the catalogue. 

2. PREPARATORY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 

This is the basis of the admission plan of a majority of American 
xmiversities and colleges. It is made out and signed by the head of 
the preparatory school, wluch usually has been inspected and ap- 
proved by the college, State education department, or State imiver- 
sity as equipped to prepare students for college. This is one of the 
two indispensable forms for college registration.* 

1 The other behig the permanent record fonn, to be shown later. 
46I26*»--i6 3 
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18 REOISTIUTION AND STUDENT BECORDS. 

Several educational associations or groups of institutions have for 
some time endeavored to secure the adoption of uniform school cer- 
tificates, each in its own section. Chief among these are the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
In spite of these movements, some institutions prefer to use their 
own forms, differing in a greater or less degree from those recom- 
mended by the associations; so that it seems advisable to reproduce 
several of the independent forms, as well as those used by asso- 
ciated colleges. As suggested above, by adding to the school cer- 
tificate the few additional questions contained in the application 
blank, the small college need use but one form for filing all of a stu- 
dent's record previous to entering college. 

Of the school certificates illustrated, the one recommended by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (Ig) 
and that of Harvard College (Ih), while differing in form, demand 
practically the same information, both being very complete. They 
differ chiefly in the fact that the North Central blank (Ig) prints the 
names of the studies and furnishes a column to state the year in 
which each is given, while Harvard (Ih) groups the studies in the 
different years, but leaves the subjects to be written in. The Alle- 
gheny College blank (Ik) is a model of brevity and compact arrange- 
m^it. Other examples are those of the University of Rochester (Im) 
and of Dartmouth College (In).* 

Questions covering the following points are common to the best 
secondary school certificates. 

Prbparatort School Certificate. 

(Quflstions in lUUo are not usuaDy asked, bat are advisablo.) 

A. Applicant: 

1. Name and home addrees. 

2. Place and date of birth. Age. 

3. Church preference or connection. 

B. Parents or guardians: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Occupation. 

C. Preparatory school: 

1. Name and location of school. 

2. Period in attendance. 

3. Graduate? Date. 

4. If any of the subjects certified were taken at another school, give name and 

date of attenduice. 

1 In piBCtice the oertiflcate is examined by the proper cffioss of the coDege and the stndeot notified ol 
the result. No example of notification form is given here, althous^ several were submitted, showing 
admission by fuU certification, by part certification and part examination, by full certillcatiQn with entianoe 
conditions, and ol failure to qualify. Frequently the preparatory school is also notified of its stodemt's 
success on aspedal blank for that purpose. 
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FORMS USED BEFORE ENTRANCE. 19 

D. System of grading students in preparatory school : 

1. Length of recitation period. 

2. Number of customary class periods per week for each student. 

3. What is the marking system? Especially, what is the passing grade? 

4. la grade determined by (a) regular da»s workf (6) by examinationf or (c) by 

judgment of the instntctorf 

5. Laboratory work — Length of periodf Relation to recitation periodef 

E. School record — Names of studies in detail: 

1 . Textbooks and amounts covered. 

2. Number of weeks studied. 

3. Number of periods per week. 

4. Year in which subject was taken, first, second, third, or fourth. 

5. Class standing in each subject. 

6.. Value of subject in entrance units. 

7. Remarks.^ Especially give home reading and eupplementary study. 

F. Personal peculiarities: 

1. Quick or slow student. 

2. Outside interests. » 

3. General remarks. 

G. The college: 

1. Course to be entered. 

2. Entrance units required. 

3. Entrance units offered — 

a. By certification. 
6. By examination, 
c. By condition (unprepared). 

4. A copy of abstract of rules for admission, self-government pledge, etc., printed 

on the blank. 
n. Certificate of good moral character. 
I. Signature of principal of preparatory school. 
Date of certificate. 

(FORM Ig.] 

(Folder of four pages.) 

Uniform bUnk adopted by Ike North Central AtsockUion (^ CoUegee and Secondary Schools, modified to meet 

Iowa usages. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOaATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

This is to certify that 

who was graduated from the High School 

on the day of , 191 , Is a person of 

good moral character and studious habits, has satisfactorily completed preparatory 
studies as herein indicated, and is recommended as able to carryforward college work. 

The amount and quality of the work completed in the several subjects required are 
given in the table on the following pages. Total number of units 

Principal or superintendent. 
Tkis certificate unll be accepted by all universities and colleges in Iowa. 
Name of college course candidate desires to pursue 

1 None of the forms submitted asks spedflcally regiurdiiig the student's record in student activities. It 
might be desirable to introduce a few questions dealing with athletics, musical or literary clubs, member- 
ship in secret sodeties, and other personal tastes. None of the colleges submitting forms seems interested 
in the race, color, or nationality of its prospective student. Only one asks his intention for life after 
graduation; one wants to know if he has been successfully vaccinated; one (a member of the College En- 
trance Examination Board) asks where he Intends to take the examinations; and one asks regarding 
previous teaching experience from its prospective normal students. 
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REGISTRATION AND STUDENT RECORDS. 



[PagaSofMdOT.] 

Age of applicant, yean. Regular total nmnber of class periods 

Laboratory periods, minutes. per week for each pupil, 

Recitation periods, minutes. 

y, B.— Btonft tpaee* are left unier each mAjeclfw aidUkm, muM m bookk$epHi0, m m Mul tniMin0, drmrtn§, 



BrandieB of study. 




Textbooks. 

(Need not be given if school is 

acondit«l.) 


1 
1 


1 


1 

< 


III 


Rcmarla. 


Ehoush: Composition and 
rhetoric 
AT?ier1can literature 


















1 








(with classics in pre- 
scribed list). 
History o( English lit- 


* 1 


1 








erattve (witti* classics 
in prescribed list). 
Classics read in addition 






! 






to prescribed list (or 
equivalents). 
Grammar ........ r ,.. . 






1. 




1 








1 
















1 


HmoRT: AnelMit history. . 






1 


1 


Medieval and modern . 












history. 
Englkhnistory 






i 




1 


Umted States history. . . 


1 


t 


1 


Civfl ffovemment 








PoUtical economy 




















::::..::..:::::::: 
















Mathsmatics: 

Alflel^a to Quadratics. . . 






1 








Alsebra, quadratics, 
theory or exponents, 
pronessioDS. ratio, 
andproportion. 

Plane geometry 


1 
























Solid ceometrv... 


1 








1 


PIaim triffrmoraetrv 


::i :::::::::::::::::....:..::::: 










Arithmetic {after alge- 
bra). 


t 






' 1 










1 










1 1 I 






.... 




1 1 ' 


Chevnistry . 














Botany. '. 














Zoology 














Biol^ 




























^SiographV 
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Paaaing grade, 


. . per cent. 












BiBiwhM of study. 


It 

as 

f" 


Textbooks. 

(Need not be giren if school is 

accredited.) 


1 


1 


r 

< 


H 

la 
III 


Remarks. 


^snK: Grammar i^nH 
















reader. 
Xenophon i books. . 
















Composition .. .1 paces. . 
















HooMf >6ocdcs.. 































































. . 


Caesar i books.. 












1 . 


Cloero 1 orations. . 












1 


Virgfl ibooks.. 












1 


















VlriRonue ipafss.. 








1 







JUVfiOr T^^ttn. . .> P^^gt^r r 












































FBimm: Grammar f^M 
















reader. 
Second year 
















Third year 








1 






Fourtli year ..... . ^ . . . 




















' 






!::'!::::*::::;::::i:::::::j:!-!: 






1 


! 


Okbmam: Grammar and 
reader. 
Second year 






1 








1 


1 


Thfrd year 








Fonrtfi year 


1 


' 


t 








' 


;;!!I!!!!;!!!!!!!!!;!!;!!;!!i!!!!!. 


1 






1 


1 







1 Be mre to indicate the nttmber of booki, oratkmt, 
[Page 4 of folder.] 
Certificate op 



paget. 



From 

Date 

Unite 

Deficiencies 



NAMB OF SCHOOL. 
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22 BBGISTRATION AND STUDBKT BEC0BD6. 

(lOBM Ik.) 

(Foor^^age foldv.) 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

1914. 

Affuoation roR thb Approval op a School Bboord for Admission under thb 

New Plan. 

CandidaUs for admMon under the new plan should present their school records for 
approval as early as possible and not later than two weeks before their examinations. 

No fee should be sent with this application. If the record sent herewith is approved, a 
blank form of registration with directions as to the fee will be sent toith the notice of approval. 

Name in full 

Date of birth (month, day, year) 

Name of father or guardian 

Home address (street, city, State) 

High schools or academies attended, and the dates of entering and leaving each 

school: 



Name of principal of last school attended 

For which degree do you wish to register— A.B. or S.B.? 

At what place shall you present yourself for examination? 

If you have already taken examinations, either those of Harvard or those of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, give the date or dates of those examinations. 

Underline in the list of studies below those subjects in which you wish to present 
yourself for examination. 

COMPLETE U8T OF ADMISSION STUDIES (NEW PLAN). . 

English. German. Mathematics. 

Greek. French. Physics. 

Latin. History. Chemistry. 
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[Page 2 of folder.] 
School Record. 

FIRST YEAR (Date, 



Btodies. 


DKSCBIPnON OF 8TU1HB8. 

supplementary work, etc. 


No. of 
weeks. 


Periods 

per 

week. 


Leneth 
period. 


Grade. 































































































































































SECOND YEAR (Date, . 



Studies. 



DKSCRIPnON OF STUDIBS. 

Textbooks and amount covered, authors read, 
supplementary work, etc. 



No. of 
weeks. 



Periods 
week. 



Length 

of 
period. 



Grade. 



(Twelve blank lines, as under first year.] 

State the time given to laboratory work and deecribe the kind of work done. 
[Blanks for third and fourth yean, on page 8 of folder, same as for first year.] 

Cbrtificatb op Principal or Hbadmastbr. 
I hereby certify that the record given above is correct. 

{Signed) 



DaU 

(Pace 4 of folder.] 
EXPLANATION OP GRADES ENTERED IN THIS APPLICATION. 

The principal or headmaater who signs the record presented in this blank is requested 
to explain the system of marking used in his school. The committee on admission 
especially desire to know what grades are regarded as honor grades and what grades 
indicate failure and poor work. 

(Blank space on balance of page.] 



DaU, 



(SigntOure ofprtndpal cr keodmatUr.) 
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BEQtdT^nON AKD STUDENT KECOHDd. 

(fOBM Ik.) 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. 



Rbcommbndation roR Admission to Allbohbnt Collbob, Mbadvillb, Pa; 

This is to certify that M residing 

at : is a graduate of the 

school of the year , and has pursued courses in the subjects marked off from 

the list below, gaining the credit therein recorded; and that he is recommended for 
admission to Allegheny College. I further recommend that the above student is a 
person of good moral character. 

Signed Principal, 





Subjects.1 


Length of course 


Number 

and 
leocthof 
perkxlsof 
laboratory 

work 
included 
in former. 


Textbook used 
in class and 
laboratory. 


Pass mark 
used In 
school 

CUin 

crade 

gained in 

this 
subject. 




Unit 
VBhieL 


In 
weeks. 


Periods 
per week. 


Length of 
period. 


Remaits. 




English, first 

year. 
English, seo- 

year. 
English, third 

year. 
EngUsh,foiirth 

E^fSgebra.... 
















































































Adv. algebra. . 


















Plane geome- 

SoUd geometry 

Trigonometry. 

Latin (gram- 
mar). 

Latin (Ceeear). 

Latin (acero). 

.Tiithi(Vergll). 

Greek( Reader 
and prose 
comp.). 

Greek (Ana- 
basis). 

Greek (Homer) 

French, first 
year. 

French, second 

Fr^h, third 
year. 

German, first 
year. 

German, sec- 
ond year. 

German, third 
year. 

Ancient his- 
tory. 

Medlffivaland 
modem his- 
tory. 

U.S. history.. 








































































































































































































































































• 








































English hte- 

tory. 
Civics 




















































1 other subjects, not Included here for lack of space, are: Drawing (fteehand and meohanioal), botany, 
soology, biology, chemistry, physics, physiography, physiology, geology, other subjects. 

It is distinctly understood that the acceptance of certificates is provisional. In case 
the student's work is not successful in college classes, additional preparatory work may 
be required. Permission to send students by certificate will ultimately be withdrawn 
from schools whose students prove to be impo-fectly prepared. In all doubtful cases, 
the teacher is requested to throw the responsibility of the examination upon the 
college. 
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(FORM Im.] 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

Certificatb op Candidate for Admission. 
No Street 



[Full ziame of candidate.] 
Prbpabbd at 

[Name of school] [Location.] 

The above to be filled out by the principal. 

Candidate notified by the recorder 191 . . 

Date. 



[Address.] 
'['riinoipaij * 



TO THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

L Certificate of Moral Character. 

I have been personally acquainted with 

years and recommend h as a person of good moral character. 



.for. 



n. Certificate of Qualification. 



signature of principal. 



I hereby certifv that has pursued and completed 

to the satisfaction of the faculty of the studies not 

crossed out in the following schedule; a point being defined as a subject pursued for an 
entire school year with five exercises a week of not less than 40 mmutes each. 



studies. 



Points. 



iyerace grade 
attfUned. 



English 

History: 

American and civics 

Ancient 

English 

Mediseval and modem 

Mathematics: 

Algebra— Elementary (1), intermediate (|) 

Geometry 

Review of algebra and geometry i 

Latin: 

Grammar and first year > 

Osesar 

Cicero and prose composition. 

Vergil. ...f. f??V 

Greek: 

Grammar and first year 1 

Xenophon and prose composition > 

Homer 

German: 

Elementary (first and second year) 

Intermediate (third year) 

French: 

Elementary (first and second year) 

Intermediate (third year) 

Advanced mathematics: 

Advanced algebra 

Solid and spherical geometry. 



Plane and spherical trigonometry 

Physics,' with laboratory notebook for 40 or more escperlments 

ChemisOT s with laboratory notebook for 35 or more experiments . 

Advanced Dotany « 

Advanced loologv « 

Physical geography * 



Physiology*, 
other subject 



1 In Latin grammar and prose composition, Greekgrammar and prose composition, algebra and geometry, 
no certificate will be accepted for work that has not been pursued or reviewed within the year preceding 
the time of admission. Solid geometry may be substituted for the review of plane geometry and either 
trigonometry or advanced algebra for the review of algebra. 

* Laboratory notebooks must be presented for all work in science offered for admission. 

In view of the work completed as certified above, and because of mv personal 

knowledge of the ability and maturity of the student named, I consider n well 

fitted to pursue college work in the course at the University of 

Rochester with profit to the indent and credit to the imiversity. 
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BEGISTRATIOK AND STUDENT BECOBDS. 



(FOSM IB.] 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Certificatb of Qualification fob ADMisaiON to thb Frbshm an Class. 

I, , Principal of the 

School in 

hereby certify that 

of (home addrees) 

has been a pupil in this school from to 

and that he was graduated in , 191. . 

I certify that the candidate has pursued in this school the courses (and in the 
amounts) given in the following table, and I further certify that the content of every 
course with which the candidate is credited includes the prescriptions for that sub- 
ject as specified in the requirements for admission to Dartmouth College^ and that for 
every unit with which he is credited he has satisfactorily completed work of not 
less than 120 one-hour exercises or their equivalents. 



Subjects. 



EngUflhA 

En^jflhB 

OrMk2year8 

Greek 3 yeAn 

Latin 2 yean. 

Latin 3 yean 

Latin 4 yean. 

French (elementary) .. . . 
Freodi (intermediate) . . 
German (elementary) . .. 
German (intermediate) . 
Spanish (elementary) . . . 

Ajgebra Ai and At. 

Plane geometry 

xlalffsbfa. 



Units. 



Advanced I 



Subjects. 



Solid geometry 

Trigonometry 

History A (ancient) 

History B (European). 
History C (KngUsh). . . . 
History D (American) . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zooloi 



Zoology 

Physiography , 

Mechanical drawing. , 



Total units.. 



Units. 



Erase subjects for which no credit is given, 
number of yean taken. 



In certifying Greek and Latin mark only the maTJmnm 



I certify that the candidate is of good moral character. 

I certify that the candidate ranked number in a class of pupils. 

I certify that the candidate is fully equipped by ability, industry, and knowledge 
of the subjects for which he has been credited in this certificate to pursue successfully 

the course leading to the d^;ree of Bachelor of g . in Dartmouth College, and I 

recommend that he be given credit without examination for the number of units 
hereby certified towards admission to the freshman class of Dartmouth College in 
September, 191 . 

Signed 

Date, 

Certificates are accepted only from those schools ^diich have been approved for the 
certificate piivil^e of admission. 

For admission to the freshman class without condition a candidate must secure 
credit for fourteen and one-half units. 

Candidates should meet the requirements in full; but a certificate will be accepted 
if it covers eight units of the requirements, and the candidate will be examined on 
the remainder; if the certificate fails to cover at least eight units of the requirements, 
the candidate must be examined in full. When a candidate has received his prepa- 
ration in more than one school, single certificates for less than eight units will be 
accepted, provided the total certification amounts to eight units. 

This certificate should not be given to the candidate, but should be filled out and 
mailed by the Principal to the Dean of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Class of. 



F^npliRh 




Ancient history 

European history — 

English history 

American history — 
Physics 




Greek 




Latin 




French 




German . 






Chemistry. , . t 




AJgebia Ai and A,. . . 

Plane geometry 

Advanced algebra. . . 

Solid geometry 

Plane trigonometry. . 


Botany 




Zoology 




Physiography 

Mechanical drawing. 





(This page is not to be filled out by the applicant or the school.) 



n. AT ENTRANCE. 

REGISTRATION OR MATRICULATION. 

While matriculation usually means admission to class standing 
and registration means simply a formal notice of being present at the 
institution, the terms are so confused in ordinary practice as to become 
synonymous,; consequently no distinction is made in the examples 
given. 

Registration or matriculation frequently involves the use of two 
forms, one a card giving name and supplementary facts (a personal 
directory index), the other giving in detail the class to be entered 
and subjects to be studied (a class assignment card). Some insti- 
tutions combine the two into a single form. 

Examples of the personal index card are that of the Mimicipal Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ila) and the State University of Iowa (lib). The 
State University of Kentucky (lie) uses this card in tripUcate, the 
extra copies being for the dean's office and other supplementary 
records. Miami University (lid and He) accompanies the index 
card with a class assignment sheet, and De Pauw uses two cards, one 
(Ilf ) an index, and the other (Ilg) a study card. 

Although the majority of institutions show the two-card system, 
yet, for the small institutions especially, there seems to be no reason 
why one combined form might not be used. But whether two forms 
are used or a combined card, the detachable coupon card has certain 
advantages. In this a coupon is provided for each operation — pay- 
ment of fees, entering each class, etc. These are detached by the 
biuBar, professor^ or other officer. The coupons may be used either 
for permanent filing or for the temporary information of the various 
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officials into whose hands they come. An excellent card of this 
style is used by the Massachusetts Agricultural College (Ilh) for 
class assignment only. Another, somewhat different in form, is that 
of the State University of Iowa (Ilk). 

An examination of forms used by 25 different institutions assembles 
the following questions for a complete registration record. If it is 
desirable to use two forms, one for registration and another for class 
assignment, a division will readily suggest itself. 

Rboistration Card.' 

Part I. — Student's Directory. 

1. Name in full « 

2. Home address .* 

3. College address 

4. Place and date of birth Age 

6. Church membership or preference 

6 . N ame of parent or guardian 

7. Address of parent or guardian 

8 . Occupation of parent or guardian 

9. Preparatory school from which certificate was offered 

10. (For freshmen only.) 

A. Entrance subjects offered 

B. Entrance units credited 

C. Entmnce conditions 

11. (For other students.) Subjects on which failed or conditioned 

Part II. — Class Assignment Blank. 

1. CoUege, school) or course 

2. Class 

3. Subjects selected in detail. 

A. Required subjects and elective subjects grouped or marked 

B. Hours per week in each subject 

C. Time and day of each recitation 

D. Value of each in units 

E. Number of the division of the class 

F. Name or signature of the professor or instructor 

G. Location of classroom 

4. Approval of coUoge officers 

5. Bursar or treasurer 

Fees in detaU 

C. Date 

> Some questions asked by one or two institutions seem worthy of consideration, such as: "In what 
athletic sports do you participater" "Are your parents college graduates? If so, of what college?'' "Are 
you self-supporting, wholly or in part?" "Have you a scholarship?" One institution gives a brief state- 
ment of the marking syston used. The two municipal universities submit forms requiring statements of 
ength of time resident in the city, ward, or district. Two institutions provide a special detachable coupon 
with information for the athletic association, including athktic fees. Among the questions which seem 
unnecessary on this form are: " Probable ftiture occupation. " " Nationality, race, or color of applicant." 
" Is your fiftther a United States citizen? " "Amount of academic work or reading in addition to required 
work." ''Have you living brothers or sisters?" Some of these questions have been suggested for the 
prapaiatory school certificate. 
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(PORM IlA.] 

THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON. 

Bnchtel College of Liberal Arts. 

REGISTRATION CARD. 

Do not J 

flU these Waiik8|D^^ ^^ 

Name in full 

(last nanM first) 

Address while in college 

Date and place of birth 

From what secondary school graduated 

When graduated • 

Church preference 

Parent or guardian (to be filled out by the student): 

Name 

Address t 

Is this address within the corporate limits of Akron? 

Occupation 

What is the length of your continuous residence in Akron immediately prior to this 

date? 

Where did you reside before coming to Akron? 

(POBM nb.] 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA, IOWA CITY. 

MATRICULATION BLANK. 
To be filled oat onoe only: On entrance to the uniTerslty. 



Date. 

Full name 

Home address: No. and St City 

County State 

Date of birth: Month Day of month Year 

Place of birth: State or Country Nationality 

Church membership or Preference 

Name of parent or guardian 

Address: City State 

Occupation of father 

Name of wife or husband, if married 

Institutions previously attended (give names or locations): 

High school Years attended Year graduated 

Academy " '' .... ** 

Normal schooL... " " .... '* 

College " " .... " " ....Degree 

University " " .... ** " *' 

Iowa City address: No. and St Tel. No. 
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(FORM nc] 

(Triplicat« copies with perforations for separating.) 
STATE UNIVEBSmr OP KENTUCKY. 

No. 



First name. Second name. Last name. 

Date of birth 

Month. Day. Year. 

Home addrees 

Street No 

County State 

Name of parent or guardian 

His occupation 

His P. O. addrees 

Church preference 

Are you a member? 

Of what school, if any, are you a^graduate? 



Are you a county appointee? 

What course do you wish to enter? 

Lexington address 

1913. 

Date 

(FORM nd.] 

No Date ,191.... 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
MATRICULATION CARD. 

The honor system of examinatbn was adopted by the Miami students in January, 
1912. No student should enroll who is unwilling to abide by the following pledge: 

I pledge myself to support the honor system at Miami to the utmost of my ability, 
and not only myself to act in accordance with what I conscientiously believe to be 
its spirit, but also to encourage others to do the same. I make voluntary application 
for admission as a student in Miami University and pledge myself to abide by and 
implicitly obey all rules and regulations of said institution, and to endeavor, at all 
times, to preserve its good name so long as and whenever I shall be a student therein. 



Sign in full (Clark, John Christopher.) 



Date of birth: Month Day Year 

Home address: No Street, City , State 

Name of parent or guardian 

Occupation Address 

Where were you prepared for college? 

Experience as a teacher 

Name of last school attended 

How long did you attend it? 

The Christian Association also requests the following: 

Are you a member of any church? What church do you attend? 
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(PORM ne.-MIAMI UNIVERSITY.] 

FRESHMAN ELECTION SHEET. 
Entrance Credits. 



English. 

History 

ICathematics. 
Chemistry. 
Phy • 



Zoology. 



Physical geography . 

Agriealtare 

AstroDomy 

Geology 

Physiology.. 



Manual! 



Drawing 

lual draining.. 



Latfai 

Greek 

Sjpenish 

German. 

French 

Domestic science 

Commercial geography. 



Entrance conditions 

Conditional advanced standing . 
Probable future occupation 



Check 



Section. 



luired studies: 



"""EST.. 



Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Spanish 

History: 

History 2 (Europe)... . 

History 1 ( A me r ican). 

Lattai 8 (Roman) 

Sciences: 

Botany 1.. 



Chemistry. 
(}eologyl.. 
Physics 1 



Zoologyl 

Freshman lecture. 
Physical training. . 



Hours. 



(Indicate hour of day.) 



M. Tu. W. Th. F. 8. 



Instructor. 



8:a0 



Name of student in full, last name first. 



Approved: . 



,191.... 



Date. 
Adviser. 
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BEOISTRATION AND STUDENT BECOBDB. 



(FOBM nr.] 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. 

COard with two stabs.] 
DeFauw UNiVBRamr Stxtdy Card. 



Name. 
No. ... 



Second semester, 191^14. 



COLLBOB OF LIBBBAL ARTS. 



Department. 



Total hoars. 



Coant, Hoars. 



ay, incidental $10. 00 

Collem, incidental 80.00 

Physical caltare 2.00 

'"ploma 6.00 



Biolofy 4.00 

Cbemutry,exoeptQoar8es8,4},and9 7.80 

Physics, except courses 6, 6, 7, and 8 2.00 

Extra hoars 2.00 

Music and art per hoar 1.50 



Total fees. 



[Bererse.] 
BNTBANCB DBnCIBNOIBS. 



Rbquibbd work: 

Rhetoric. 

Physical culture. 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 
Maximum. 

Inblioiblb roR rbadmissiok. 
Inbugiblb for full hours. 
[Detachable stab.] 

DbPauw UNivBBsrrY. 
BuB8AR*8 Stub. 

SBCOND 8BMB0TBR, 1918-14. 

No 

Fees due from 



Total amount 



Payikble at the Central National Bank. 



(Detachable stab.] 
DbPaUW UNIVERSnT. 

Studbnt's Receipt. 

SECOND SEMESTER, 1013-14. 
No 

Fees received from 



Total amount 



Keep this receipt. 
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Name in full 

First name. 

Parent (or guardian) 

Permanent (home) address 

Street 



[FORM ng.] 

To be used by A LL students. 
DePauw Universffy Registration Card. 

Date , 191... 

Middle name. Last name. 



City (or town) 

County 

State 

Gieencastle address 

(Give both street and number.) 

School of university 

Religious denomination of which a member 

Religious denomination of which an adherent 



[FORM Ilh.] 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

[Card in two parts, with perforations.] 

[Part one.] 

Electives — First Semester. M. A. C. 

Name of student 

Major 

Name of parent or guardian 

Address of parent or guardian 



Class 191.. 



Course name. 


CourFe. 


Laboratory fee. 


No. 


Cr. 


If any. 


















1 












1 






! 







































To the Adviser: 

In entering the courses above be good enough to see that ALL courses are entered 
in the ORDER given in the catalogue, courses in agriculture coming first, horticulture 
next, etc. 

THIRTY credits are controlled by the adviser, the balance of credits of the junior 
and senior years being optional with the student, subject to college regulations. 
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Approved, June 19 

Adviser. 
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(Part two.] 

To THE Stttdent: 

Enroll for each course by writing your name and class as well as name and number 
of course in the spaces provided below. Give catalogue name and number of course; 
e. g., French 5, Botany 12. 

Courses in militarv science should be included below. 



Ntt7n€ of student Cltiss. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student Class. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student Class. 

Course, namf, and number 



Name of student Class. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student CIqm. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student Class. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student Class . 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student •. Clnss. 

Course, name, and number 



NaTTU of student Class. 

Course, name, and number 



Name of student Class. 

Course, name, and number 
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(FORM nk.] 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA, IOWA OTY. 

[Fonn of registration card used in the University of Iowa, but varied to suit the needs of the colleges.] 

Memorandum. 

191.... 



9. Science. . 
10. Elective. 



being entitled to preparatory unita, as follows: 

1. Greek 5. English 

2. Latin 6. History 

3. French 7. Algebra.. 

4. German 8. P. & S. geometry 

may be roistered in the course in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Conditions: 



2. 



I 



Unitfi. 



University examiner. 



^ g 

H 

I 



& 



City address 

College of Liberal Arts. 



Telephone No. 



{First semester. 
Second semester. 
Summer session. 
$10.00, Matriculation fee. 



o 

ft. 

o 



t 

H 

I 

H 

n 

Eh 



■I 



O 
H 

p: 

o 

t 

PS 
H 

A* 



To the registrar: 



.,191.... 



being entitled to preparatory units, and having fulfilled 

all other requirements for admission, may be registered as a student 

in the College of Liberal Arts course, year, 

upon payment of the matriculation fee and tuition. 



Matric. fee paid: Amt., $10.00 

Tuition paid: Amt., 



Secretary. 



N. B.— Present this card first to the 
secretary, and then to the registrar. 



University examiner- 
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$20.00 The State University op Iowa, 

Iowa City. 

RECEIPT. 



Keceived of Ten Dollars, matriculation fee, and Tea 

Dollars, tuition for the semester in the College of Liberal Arts. 



Secretary. 
[HeTerae of regiiilnUion slab.] 

Preparatory units: 



I.Greek S.English 9. Science.. 

2. Latin 6. History 10. Elective. 

3. French 7. Algebra 

4. German 8. P. A S. geometry 



Conditions: 

L I TTnits. 

2^ i 

3. " "I ■ _. 



University exi 



m. DURING THE COLLEGE COURSE. 

After matriculation the number and variety of forms used will 
depend on the individual institution. Examples of some of the many 
different forms are shown in Appendix D. Of all records taken during 
the course, the student's class records, usually compiled at the end 
of each semester, are most important. The permanent record l^lank 
is designed to hold these. 

PERMANENT RECORD FORM. 

This form should contain, besides the class records, certain other 
fundamentals — name and personal history, record of admission and 
precoUegiate work, and possibly a brief alumni record. This is one 
of two indispensable record forms, the other being the preparatory 
school certificate. 

Three distinct types of permanent records are used. A large 
number of institutions follow the old custom of keeping their per- 
manent records in bound books; others are using a card system 
because of its convenience, while the loose-leaf book record is popular 
for the same reason, having the further advantage of compactness 
where a large number of records are kept. Some institutions use 
several cards or records, an extreme case being where a different card 
is used for each student each year. In general, however, the academic 
record of each student is kept on one card or ledger sheet. 
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A brief comparison of a few of the forms in actual use perhaps 
will be of service. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College (III a) uses both sides of a 
loose-leaf ledger sheet and finds room for a brief alumnsB record. 
The University of Rochester (III b) abo uses a loose-leaf sheet and 
gets all its information on one page; it substitutes a brief abstract 
of the financial relations of the student to the institution for the 
alumni record. The University of Kansas (III c) also uses one page 
of a loose-leaf ledger sheet, obtaining considerable reduction in size, 
but omitting both the alumni and financial records. 

Among the card forms, that of the University of Cincinnati 
(III d) does not divide the course into years, although in practice 
this is done by rulings imder the subjects written in for each year. 
YHiile this form economizes space, it seems hardly as precise as the 
form used by Harvard College (EH e). The use of both sides gives 
space for a very complete record. The form of Harvard College 
(HI e) shows an excellent arrangement for class record. It also 
caUs for a personal history, but for no financial, alunmi, or student 
activity record. The reverse side of the form is not used. The 
State University of Iowa (III f ) does use the reverse for some of these 
questions and shows the same study arrangement as the University of 
Cincinnati (III d). Northwestern University (III g) shows an 
arrangement of studies for five years, thus covering a possible post- 
graduate year. None of the others shows this, and yet a single 
graduate year is becoming quite common, while five-year courses, 
especially in engineering, are well established. De Pauw University 
(III h) and the College of Wooster (HI k) illustrate the use of smaller 
cards. 

From this comparison it is seen that an excellent form can be 
devised using a card about 8) by llf inches, a standard size. For 
loose-leaf ledger purposes a longer form will be found more convenient; 
it should be printed leaving a wide binding margin and may be as 
large as 11 inches in width and 15 or even 20 inches in length. The 
use of both sides of either card or page gives much more room and 
seems advisable. 

A comparison of forms used by over 25 different institutions 
indicates that a permanent record form may appropriately give the 
following information; in spreading it on the card it is suggested 
that the Harvard (HI e) and Northwestern (III g) forms might serve 
for a basis of arrangement, the personal history and class records 
being on the front, and the reverse side used for the financial, student 
activity, and alumni records. 
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Pbrmanxnt Record Form. 
(Um a different color for mch college of a onlTtnity.) 

[Front.] 

1. Name in full. GlasB. 

2. Home address. 

3. Date and place of birth. Age. 

4. Church affiliation. 

5. Name of parent or guardian. 

6. Address of parent or guardian. 

7. Occupation of parent or guardian. 
Preparatory school. 

1. Name and address of preparatory school. 

2. Name and address of other schools. 

3. Preparatory subjects in detail, giving for each — 

(a) Value in units or hours. 
(6) Credit for certification, 
(e) Credit by examination. 
(d) Conditions — ^when removed. 

4. Subjects and credits for advanced standing. 
Collegiate record. 

1. College. 

2. Course. 

3. Degree. 

4. Date of matriculation. 

5. Date of graduation. 

6. If nongraduate, date of withdrawal. 

7. Honors, grade, etc., for the course. 

8. Scholarships, fellowships, prizes, loans. 

9. Nonacademic honors — ^fraternity, clubs, athletics. 
10. Class record. 

Arrange studies in five columns, one for each year. 
List studies in detail and show for each — 

(a) Number of each subject-course as per catalogue. 
(6) Hours per week, 
(c) Credit in college units. 
((f) Grade obtained. 

(e) A brief statement of major and minor group subjects on which course 
was based. 

[Reverse side.] 
Financial record. 

Brief summary of ledger, showing amounts paid by student in course. 
Special college records. 

It desired, records of scholarships, prizes, etc., and nonacademic honors — ^fra. 
temity, athletics, etc. — (collegiate records 8 and 9) may be given here in more 
detail and omitted from the front page. 
Alumni record. 

1. Address. 

2. Occupation. 

3. Married to (a) Date (6) Address 

4. Children. 

5. Honors. 

6. Death— date, place, and place of burial. 

In case of transfer to another institution an abstract of the perma- 
nent record form furnishes the information necessary for advanced 
standing. Printed abstracts are in common use, but need not be 
shown since in general the form is an exact dupUcate of the permanent 
record form. 
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(FOBM ms.] 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 

[Looae leaf ledger page, 11 by 16} bicheB; two sides used.] 
STUDENT'S RECORD. 

Name of itudtrU (infuU) 

Address: P. 0., 8taU.. 

Address (hanged to P,0.,,,.8taU,. 

DaU of birth Place of fnrih 

Parent or guardian Profession . . . 

Address: P. 0., State.. 

Churth affiliation Memberf 

Date ofenroUment ; of withdrawal . 

Prepared for college in Sthool, place 

Entrance requirements satisfied fty— 



RECORD AFTER LEAVING COLLEGE. 

Address: P. 0., StaU.... 

Address changed to P,0,, State.... 

Occupation 

Married to 

DaU 

Address 



Subjects. 


Cortiileate. 


Examlna* 
tlon. 


Oonditknu. 


Remoyed.. 


Sknature 

ofezam- 

iner. 


ien2l%h, 
























WH^iKV 












fSn ; 


* 










Greek 












V^frn famgnage . . . 

















































Admteloii to advanced standing. 


Remarks. 


Courses. 


Credited by- 



























(Rererse.] 



Name of Student. 



Courses. 



First 
report. 



Second 
report. 



Third 
report. 



I 



Fourth 
report. 



SlpiaiufBoC 
instructor* 



19 -19 



Physical oulture. . 
RoUcaU 



Gkaob Equivalbmts: Bek>w 70, F; 70-76, P; 76-80, £; 80-«5, D; 86-00, C; QO-06, B; 06-100, A. 
(Schedule repeated three times, once for each year.] 
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•j»A 
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•j»A 



*egjiK>o 



•3|«H 



*8jnoH 



•j»A 



*eunoo 




I 



.* 



tZlfk 



'l-s i ^9)i-^il^|-s||*S|l 



I 
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RtffitttwHoi^ 9M'nbtT$! 



Name 

Candidate for Degree. 



Coone. 


Istsem. 




adsem. 


Course. 


Istsem. 




2d8em. 


Hra. 


Gr. 




Hra. 


Gr. 


Hrs. 


Gr. 




HW. 


Gr. 






















































1 
























































































1 



















[Rererse.] 



Name 

Porent or ffuarduin 

Address — City 

Otuo/tovm. 

Date of entrance 

Entered: 

On diploma from , 

On examination 

Ab special student 



.Stale. 



Major 

MmoT 

Denominational preferenM 

191 Removed conditiom, in. 



ENTRANCE CONDrnONS. 



.far. 



Remarks: 
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(POSM mr.] 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 

CCard, one skto, 8| by 11| iodhoe.] 
iowa Oty. 
Name Collbob. . . 

















8UBJVCT. 


istsem. 


adeem. 




istsem. 


adsem. 




Rrs. 


Gr. 


Hrt. 


Or. 




Hrs. 


Or. 


Hfs. 


Or. 


P«niiaiMntad( 
St. and No 
City.. 


Iress: 








































■ 




Count 

StAM 

Dateofbii 
Place of bi 
Nationalit 
Cbnrch niL— 


IT .... .......................... 










































.... 


th 




., 












:::j 




rth 














'....!.. ..i 


y 














.. i ' j : 


Ktnfwtf nr nref ATMiOfl 




1.. .. 










'....!.. . 1 


Name of parent or gaar< 
Address 


dian.. 




1 










-.'1 1 ' 



















Occupation of lath 
Name oif wife or hu- 


sr 1 














1 


isband 1 














1 


Addrass j 



















1 




















1.... 




Yft. 


Class. 


Degree. 




















Institutions preyS- 
ously attended. 
















:::::::::r:: 
















............. 


























• 







































' 
































1 






















1 


1 






















1 


1 






















1.... 






Fees. 




















Kntrance credit^. 












































Date. 


Amount. 




















TAtin 




















Frencti 






Matr. $10.00 
Tui. 




















Oerman. . 














1 






English. 1 






















Ri^ory,e 
Algebn . . 


tc ... 




































.. . 












P. and 8. geometry 
Scienoe 

































. '.... 












Elective 
























































; 
















Dateof 

re- 
moval. 








1 














Entrance 








1 


::::::::: 












conditions. 








1 
























1.... 


















Cr. 










L... 
























1 
















































1 


























! .1 
























*'*"i 1 












Mi^or... 












' . 1 1 
























■"■| 1 1 























Date of matriculation. 



Date of graduation Degree. 
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[FOSM mh.] 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. 

[Oard, one side, ?§ by 9| inches.) 

Name of Btu<ient 

Name of parent or guardian Addrees. 



xtmuxcE. 


DEPARTMENT. 


i 


1 




X 


1 

O 


DEPARTMENT. 


1 


i 


1 


1 


1 












1 














Enelish literature . - 






I 














r^Atin irTftmmar .... 










1 














Latin Cfesar 










1 














T^Atln Clraro 


























Oieek 




















































(IffffiHf), 


























Algebra 


























Geometry, plane 


























Geometry, solid 


























Historr. U. 8 


























History Moerml 


























Electives. 





















































[25 blank spaces for subjects of advanced grades.) 



Graduated, 19 , with degree of 

P represents a pass; P PLUS a creditable pass. 

IFORM nik.] 
[Obverse.] 

COLLEGE OF WOOSTER. 

[Card, two sides, 7} by 9i inches!) 
RECORD SHEET. 



Registrar. 



Name 

Recommended by. . . 

Date of birth 

Father's name 

Guardian 

Father's occupation. . 
Church membership. 



Withdrawals — Reentrance . 



Credits from elsewhere. 
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Special credits, substitutes, etc. 



Prepared at. 



Date of entrance 

Activities, experience, honors, etc. 



Y. ^* C. A, cabinet 

Other such office 

Literary society 

Other club 

Forensics 

Athletics 

Music 

Glass office 

College publication 

Teaching experience — 
Other responsible office. 

Self-help 

Honors 

Prizes 

General remarks 



[Bvrcne.] 
Name Prepared at 



Degree sought. 



Entrance units 




SSSS 


Freshman 
19 — 19-. 


Sophomore 
19 — 19-. 


College 
crediu. 


Junior 
19 — 
19-. 


Senior 
19 — 
19-. 






ist 
sem. 


2d 
sem. 


1st 
sem. 


2d 
sem. 


1st 
sem 


2d 
sem 


Ist 
sem 


2d 
sem 


1 


English 


3 
2 


Biblical in- 

stmctioo. 
Biology 


1 


2B 






Biblical in- 
struction. 
Biology 












Fraich 
















* 


Oamim 




Hnek. 




Botanv 












Botany , . 












Latin 


4 

J 

1 


Chemtetry 

Education 


1 


4C 








Chem6try. . .. 












Mathfmatfcs- 








Education .... 


1 








Alg 


English Utera- 
ture. 

French 

Geology 












English Utera- 

ture. 
French 


1 








Pl.O 

8.0 


3 


4D 








1 








Historr. 








Geology ' 








English 


Ofinnan 










1 


German. 


1 








AndflQt 


Greek 










1 


Gre^ . . . 


1 








OcOflTBl 




History 


...1 








History 


....|.... 








MadLBval... 


... 


History of art. 
Latin 


1 






1 


History of art. 


....|.... 








Modern 


'"I 






Latin.. 


1 i 


1 




U.8 




Oratory 


1 1 8A 


""1 




Mathematics.. 


1 






Civics 


4 

1 


1 




Oratory 




1 




Sdanoe: 


Philosophy...' J 


1 




PhilosoDhv . . . 




\ 






CtiMn... .... 


Physics 




.. ^. . . 




PhyS^T..::. 




v.y.cv. 


1 




Phys 


Political sci- 
ence. 
Rhetoric 


*"i 






Pofitical sci- 
ence. 
Rhetoric 










B<r. 




1 
1 








1 






Zod 






Ph. 


1 


Music ;.J 






Music 








Physiology.. 


1 


.J 


1 






i"""' 




rn^wogy.. 




Fxamfpfttion ' 


3 
lA 

14 

17 










1 ' 




Agr 


Physical edu- 
cation. 

Total for se- 
mester. 


1 


1 




Physical edu^ 
cation. 

Total (or se- 
mester. 

Complete total 




] 




Total. . . 15 












Condition 








1 1 




Made up 


Complete total 1... 










1 






"•^■**i""i 
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IV. ALUMNI RECORDS. 

Few institutions seem to attach much importance to their alimmi 
records, yet the keeping of alunmi records is becoming more impor- 
tant every year; a series of main topics has therefore been suggested. 
By placing these on the permanent record form, the complete history 
of each student is collected in compact form on one record ; if, however, 
it should prove to be more convenient, the alumni record can be 
entered in a simple card index file; this latter method may be prefer- 
able when there is a special official, such as an alimmi secretary, to 
handle the records. A postal inquiry addressed to the last available 
address of each alumnus will usually keep this record up to date. 



RfiSUMfi. 



The forms outlined and discussed in this bulletin are, in the order 
of their appearance in the student's academic career: 

1. The application blank. 

2. The preparatory school certificate. 

3. Registration forms — Student directory. 

Class assignment. 

4. Miscellaneous forms for daily record and care of students. 

5. Permanent record form. This includes the information given 

in 2, 3, and 6. 

6. Almnni record, included in 5. 

It will be noted that the preceding forms are primarily for the regu- 
lar undergraduate students, and that no provision has been made for 
special classes, such as graduate, irregular or special, short or winter 
term, and extension students. Undoubtedly an institution will find 
it advisable to use a special blank for one or more of these classes, but 
the variations from the standard forms will suggest themselves. 
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Appendix A. — Outline of systems used by Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 

Northwestern Univeraity, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Appendix B.— Miscellaneous forms: 

(a) Kemission of tuition fees, University of Cincinnati. 

(6) and (c) Application for advanced standing, University of Michigan (2 forms). 

(d) Change of registration, Earlham College. 

(e) Matriculation card, Pennsylvania State College. 

(/) Class report of examination to the registrar, Pennsylvania State College. 

(g) Notice of low standing, Pennsylvania State College. 

(h) Instructor's report card of changes in class enroUment (not attendance), 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
(t) Report of absence by instructor, University of Wooster. 
(k) Noticeof absence to instructor,^ University of Wooster. 
(1) Class grade report, Kentucky State University, 
(m) Class list, Kentucky State University. 

(n) Report to preparatory schools of Kentucky of grades of admitted students, 
(o) Class standing report, Allegheny College, 
(p) Notice of failure, Allegheny College. 
(q) Personal grade card, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
(r) Notice of personal interview, University of Kansas. 
(<) Application for graduation, DePauw University. 
(0 Application for permission to carry extra hours, DePftuw UniverBity. 



APPENDIX A.~OUTLINE OF CERTAIN SYSTEZtfS. 

Randolph-Macon Woman^s CoHege. 

As soon as the application for admission is received, an endeavor is made to secure 
aa full and detailed statement as possible of the credits offered for entrance (using 
the preparatory school certificate) — these being certified by the principal of 
the preparatory school. The registrar estimates the value of each unit, in every 
instance requiring at least the minimum of 13 units to be offered. At the opening 
of the hH term these certificates of preparation are submitted to the committee on 
matriculation, which is composed of the heads of the several departments and the 
principal instructors; this committee, in turn, interviews each applicant personally 
and separately, and the credit accorded her in each subject, whether by certificate 
or examination, is entered on the matriculatiofl ticket (registration and class assign- 
ment blank) by the instructor in that department. The matriculation ticket and 
certificate are then returned to the registrar's office, and the credits so given are entered 
on the student's record, these three forms — ^the certificate of preparation, the matricu- 
lation ticket, and the student's record— being our official records. 

63 
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Northwestern UnlTeraity— College of Llberml Arts. 

Description of Printed Fonns Used in the Registrar's Office. 

Before the days of registration the prospective student is uiged to forward the 
matriculation blank properly filled out on the first page, and the certificate of entrance 
credits made out and signed bv the principal of the high school. He is also urged 
to read carefully the "Undeigraduate*s Manual." 

On the day of registration the freshman goes first to the libnuy, where he meets 
the president of the university and is given a time appointment with the dean of the 
college. These appointments are three minutes apart. If the matriculation blank 
has not been sent previous to the student's coming, he fills that out before meeting 
the dean. From the certificate which has been formerly submitted a transcript 
memorandum of entrance credit is written. On this memorandum the dean 
assi^ an adviser-professor, to whom the student then goes. In company with the 
adviser the program of studies is arranged and recorded in duplicate. Aft^ this 
program is approved by a committee — to prevent entrance to a section already over- 
crowded, or enrollment for more than three recitations in a half day — it is then 
approved by the registrar and the bill is issued. In the registrar's office the 
program is copied on a registration card (different colors being used for different 
vears) and a class card is inade out for each course and sent to the proper instructor 
before the time of the first recitation. On the colored card the student's absences 
are recorded in the registrar's office. The registration is finally copied on the large 
card, which is the permanent record of a student's work. 

The program of a sophomore^ or upper-class man, differs from that above mentioned 
in that he takes from the registrar's office to his adviser a blank on which the reg- 
istrar has indicated certain prescribed studies which ought to be included in the 
registration. The adviser has received from the reeistrar's office a record of the 
student's previous work. With the help 6f this record it is possible to encourage the 
registration for prescribed studies in their proper place. 

Absences are reported by instructors to this office every week. When a student has 
recorded against him absences in a course amounting to one-eighth of the class 
exercises in that course he receives a warning. Whenliis absences amount to more 
than one^eighth, but not more than one-sixth of the class exercises in the course, 
he is notified by the registrar's office that he is due for an additional examination, 
and if the absences exceed one-sixth he is notified that his registration in the course 
is canceled, and notice is also sent to his instructor. When a student's work is 
reported unsatisfactory, he is notified and asked to confer with his instructor at once. 
Wnen a student wishes to change his program he secures from the registrar's office a 
blank, on which the changes are recorded and necessary signatures secured^ The 
blank is then filed at the registrar's office and instructors are notified of courses 
dropped and of courses entered by receiving class cards. At the close of the semester 
instructors report grades to the registrar's office, and from the registrar's office the 
semester record of each student is sent to his parents or guardian. 

Each student is required to designate the department which he chooses as his 
major at the beginning of his third year. At the close of the junior year a student 
exi>ecting to g^uate in the following year is required to file with the re^trar a 
senior petition. A student registering from another department of the umversity 
brings to the registrar's office a recommendation from the department in which he 
has his primary registration. The record of a student transferring to another 
school is furnished on the certificate of standing. 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Each student fills out an attendance card according to the course he elects. Roll 
eardi supplement the attendance card, and are kept in the registrar's office and used 
for a cara catalogue for all courses. The address card is used at the information office 
for the address oi students, and gives the tabular view of their exercises, which shows 
where they may be found during the school hours. The bursar* s card is used by him. 

The attendance card, which is a petition fat each student for admission to the sub- 
jects he desires, is approved by the registrar, and then the roll cards are checked to 
a^e with each cardf, oy assistants. These roll cards are then separated into subjects 
(it is found convenient to use numbers to represent these), and then each subject is 
separated into its various sections, if the class in this subject is divided into sections. 
The rolls are written by hand, or by the typewriter on {Miper, and these rolls are cor- 
rected by the instructors, by use of the roU correction cara; a new roll is issued every 
month. 
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ChAnges in the attendance card after the card is approved are made by the use of 
petitions to the faculty. 

Records are retumea by instructors on the alphabetical lists. The names of students 
entitled to records are underlined in red ink. There are formal and informal reports. 

Informal reports are made for students in the first two years, at the end of the first 
five and first ten weeks of the two terms. Lists corresponding to these alphabetical 
lists are c:ummed and pasted into record books, that are niled to aeree with tne spacing 
of the alphabetical lists, where these infcHinal records are posted. 

Formal records are returned on the same alphabetical lists, but these records are 
kept in a different way. The names of the students are separated into vears, and for 
the three upper classes are again separated into courses. The choice of course is not 
made b]f first-year students imtil after the first term, and the courses do not differ 
enough in the second term to warrant the separation. The names of students are 
written, 30 on a page, at the left, and the subjects are written across the top. A 
copying ribbon is used on the typewriter, so that immediately before the foculty meet- 
ing to consider these records a copy can be made for the head of each department. 

Keports are sent to students on a blank similar to the attendance cuti in form. 

Various printed forms and notes are used in regard to the absence of students from 
exercises, and notices requesting them to consult various officers. 

Entrance records are kept on cards, and students register for the entrance examina- 
tions on a special card, and ^[ummea labels are attached to these cards as well as to 
all examination books. A different color is used for each candidate, such as prelimi- 
nary, final, complete, and partial. The color of the label, toother with the name 
on It, assists ^preatly with the rapid separation of the papers immediately after the 
examination, in the reg^rar's office. These are examined to correspond with the 
examination book, and it is customary to sepuate the books into groups, as prelimi- 
nary, final, complete, and partial, and dividing each group, when necessary, into 
smaller groups, for examination. The records are returned on these written lists and 
are entered on the attendance cards. These are kept until the student enters the 
institute, and from these the entrance record is recorded on the permanent record of 
the student. 
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(FORM Ba.) 

UnlTenity of ClncimuUL 

AppBMtioa for tlw BumlMlBM rf Tltfoa F— ■. 

The undersigned, claiming that is a bona fide citizen of the dty of 

Cincinnati, requests that be matriculated without payment of tuition. 

1. Name of applicant in full 

2. Date of birth day of ,18.... 

3. Place of birth. City , State , Country 

4. Name of parents living 

6. Residence of parents 

6. Are your parents native-bom or naturalized citizens? 

7. When did you first come to Cincinnati? 

8. What school or college, if any, have you attended since your removal to Cin- 

cinnati? 

9. (a) When did you enter such school or college? 

(6) How long did you attend same? 

(c) If such school or college had been located elsewhere, would you have come 

to Cincinnati ? 

10. (a) Did you come to Cincinnati primarily to obtain an education? 

(6) If not, state fully the purposes for which you came to Cincinnati 

11. When you removed to Cincinnati was it your intention to remain in Cincinnati 

permanently? 

12. Had you any intention of ever returning to your former place of reddence? 

13. (a) Have you ever returned to your former place of residence since your removal 

to Cincinnati? If so, how often, and during what periods and for what 

purposes? 

(6) Where and how do you spend your vacations? 

14. How long do you expect to remain in Cincinnati? 

15. Do you expect ever to leave Cincinnati? 

If so, when and for what purpose? 

16. Where do you expect to live after your graduation? 

17. What profession or business do you intend to pursue or engage in after your 

graduation? 

18. Do you or your parents own property in Cincinnati? 

19. What is your source of support? Parents, friends, self, school fund. (Cross out 

all but actual source of support.) 

20. Have you any employment in Cincinnati? If so, what? 

21. Have you any employment elsewhere? If so, what? 

22. Are you a voter? 

23. Since your removal to Cincinnati have you ever voted elsewhere? 

24. When and where have you voted in Cincinnati? 

25. Where are you now registered? 

state of Ohio, \^. 
Hamilton County./^* 

being duly sworn 

says that he signed the foregoing application, and that the facts therein stated are 
true, as he verily believes. 



Sworn to and subscribed before me this day of , 191 

Notiiy'PubUo/Himlltan'co^^ biuol 
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IFORM Bb.] 

University of Michigan. 

Department ef Literature, Sdenee, mnd the Arte. 



No 

M. 

may apply for advanced credit for work done at. 



in the subjects checked. 

Registrar. 



Grbek 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Engush 

Rhetoric 

Elocution 

Pedagogy 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Analytical Chemistry. 

Zoology 

Geology 

Drawing 



This bUmk, when signed by the heads of the departments concerned, must be returned by the student 
Registrar before November 1. 

FORM Be 

University of Micliigan. 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

APPLICATION FOR ADVANCED STANDING. 

(To be filled out by applicant.) • 



Name. . . 
Address. 



Studied at - 

Length of attendance years 

Graduated 19-... 

Degree received 

committee's record. 

(Not to be filled out by applicant.) 

Application filed 

Adjusted 

Advanced credit given hours 

Required rhetoric 

Applicant notified 
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SpBOIAX iNSTBUCnONS. 

Please fill out this application for advanced standing, paying special attention to 
all details. Kindljr insert on the second page of the application your preparatory 
work, stating the high school in which it was done, ana nave the principal of that 
high school render the statement official by affixing his sig^nature. If more convenient, 
you may forward an entrance certificate, filled out and signed by the principal, direct 
to this office. The third page is for the work you have done of collegiate or normal 
grade. Be careful to specify not only the number of weeks, but Uie number of hours 
per week devoted to each study. This statement may be rendered official by havinjg 
it signed by the registrar or president of the college where the work was done. This 
paper properly filled out and accompanied by a letter of honorable diflmissal from 
will enable tne committee to inform you immedi- 
ately upon its receipt as to the number of hours of advanced credit which you may 
expect to receive should you decide to transfer to this department. 



Admission to Advanced Standing from Othbr Collbobs and TJNiVBRsmBS. 

The following credentials are required: A. A letter of honorable dismissal from 
the college or university last attended. B. An official detailed statement of prepara- 
tory Btuoiee. C. An official detailed statement of college studies completed for 
which credit is desired. D. A marked catalogue of the college or university, showing 
each subiect, including entrance. 

This blank should be filled out with care and accuracy, and forwarded with the 
applicant's credentials, as early as possible, to the Registrar of the University of 
mchigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

19 

To the Committee on Advanced SUmdiny: 

I, the undersigned, respectfully apply for lidmission in October, 19 , to the 

University of Michigan on credentials from College, 

and herewith submit the following answers in support of the application: 

1. When did you enter the above institution? When did you leave? 

2. Did you offer for entrance any school certificate? If so, apply for 

a University of Michigan Certificate of Recommendation. 

3. Were you admitted without conditions? 

4. If not ,what deficiencies? 

6. How did you make up these deficiencies? 

6. Were you credited toward graduation with any subjects at entrance? 

7. If so, what subjects and how much credit for each? 

8. How many full years have you attended regular instruction in the above insti- 
tution? 

9. How many terms are there in each year? 

10. How many hours are required for the degrees, exclusive of drill and gymnasium? 

11. What portion of your course have you already completed? E . g. 68/120, 135/180, 
etc 

12. Can you continue in your institution, if you desire to do so? 

13. How many hours did you pass during your last term of attendance? 

14. Do you hold an Honorable Dismissal? Send it. 

15. Have you sent a catalogue of the institution, marking the exact subjects offered 

at entrance and those completed by you? If not, send one. 

Name in full 

Address 

Place and date of birth day month year : 

Name and address of parent or guardian 
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Pbbpabatort Studies. 

The infonnation given below refers to the work in the preparatory school and not 
to the work done in college, which should be listed on the opposite page. 

Name Graduated from 

Preparatory high school 191 

fifteen units are reaiiired for admission, a unit meaning the equivalent of five reci- 
tations a week in one oranch of study for one year, amounting in the aggregate to not 
leas than one hundred and twenty 60-minute hours in the clear. Two to three hours 
of laboratory, drawing, or shop work'will be counted as equivalent to one of recitation. 
These fifteen units must include three units of English composition and literature, 
two imits of a foreign language, one unit of algebra and one of geometry, and one unit 
of one of the sciences, physics, chemistry, botany, or zoology, and may include not 
more than three units mm Group II. They must embrace two subjects of three 
imits each from Group I. It is, nowever, strongly recommended that one or more 
studies be pursued throughout the four years of the hij^h-school course. The subjects 
from which choice may be made, and the number of units which will be accepted 
in each subject, are as follows: ^ 

Group L 



Subject. 



Hotm 
week. 



No. of 
weeks. 



Grade. 



Subject. 



Hoars 

per 

week. 



No. of 



Grade. 



Endish compositioii and 
Uteratore, 3 or 4 units. . , 

Greek, 2 or 3 units 

Latin. 3, 8, or 4 units 

French, 3. 3. or 4 units 

German, 3, 3, or 4 units. . . 
SiMUiish, 2, 3, or 4 units . . . 
History, 1, 3, or 3 units... . 
Algebra, 1, 1}, or 3 units. . . 



Geometry, 1 or 1} units. . . 

Trigonometry, ) unit 

Physics, 1 unit 

Chemistry, 1 unit 

Botany, * or 1 unit 

Zook)Hr,|unit 

Geotopr, ^ unit 

Physiography, i or 1 unit. 



Three units of science may be offered as a three-unit subject. 

In order that a half unit in science may be accepted it must be supplemented by 
a second half unit in science. For this purpose the onlv groupings permitted are the 
following: (a) Botany and zoology; (b) Zoology (or botany; and physiology; (c) 
Physiography and geology; (d) Physiography and physiology. 

Two units of mamematics and one unit of physics may be offered as a three-unit 
subject, in which case a second unit of science must be presented. 

Oroap n. 



Subject 


Hours 

per 
week. 


No. of 
weeks. 


Grade. 


Subject. 


Hours 


No. of 
weeks. 


Grade. 










Manual training, 1 or 2 
units 








Domestio soienoe, 1 or 3 












or 3 units 








Drawing. 4 or 1 unit 



























The above is not designed to take the place of the required official statement. The 
preparatory school, however, may make the above statements official by signing the 
followinfi; statement: 

I hereby certify to the accuracy of the above statement. 



Principal of the High School. 

...191 
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APPEITDICES. 



COLLSOIATB StUDISS. 

The infonnation piven below refen to the wotk completed in 

College, M outlined in the catalogue for 19 For prepaiatoiy studies 

Be preceding page. 



8a!4act. 



Sobjeoi. 



I 



Remarks. 



(Name). 



The above is not designed to take the place of the required official statement, which 
each institution may make in such convenient form as it may prefer. The college, 
however, may make the above statements official by countersigning this page as 
follows: 

I hereby certify to the correctness of the above statements. 



(Position) 

(Do mdfofiet ike letter ofkononMe ii9mi$$aL) 



.College. 



To the RegUtrar: 



FORM Bd. 

Earllimm College. 

Change op Registration. 



., 191. 



.has permission to 



Department. 


No. 


No. of 
hours. 


Indocaement ot Instniotor. 


Cancel registration In following: 








Register in following: 









This permission should be deposited AT ONCE with the Registrar. 



.,Pre9. 
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Ae P«iiaiytTaato Stele College. 

Founded 1855. 
Matriculation Cabd. 



M. 



has been admitted as a student to The Pennsylvania State College and is entitled to 
all the rights and privileges thereto appertaioing. 



Registrar. 



Date 

ThiB card Is to be kept permaiMoUy ae a oertliloate of membenhlp In the college. 

FOBM Bf. 

The Peniiejlvaiila Stele College. 
Rbport to Rbqistbar. 

Semester, 191 -191 . 

Date of examination ,191 . 

Subject (catalogue name and number) 

Credit hours per week {see catalogue) 



NUM- 
BBE. 


Nam. 


Orads 

PXB 
CKMT. 


Num- 
ber. 


Namb. 


Oradb 

PBB 
CBMT. 








7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


















1 












1 ! 






1 






1 


t 



Date of report ,191 Signature. 



FLEA8B OBSERVE CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 

Two reports must be made of every examination, the results of which are to go on 
record. The report to the registrar (184 Main Building) riiould contain the names of 
idl tiie students enrolled in the class, arranged alphabeticallv with initials aflixed. 
The class should then be divided according to the scnool or fresnman division in which 
each student is enrolled, and a report of each group, with names arranged alphabeti- 
cally and initials aflixea, sent to its proper dean or freshman adviser. 

Give each subject its catalogue name and number (e. g., math. 5). Use a separate 
sheet for each subject. Note the time and reason for any withdrawals from the class. 
If a student's dean or adviser has authorized the deferring of a grade in a given subject, 
note the fact and stete the reason. 

If a student fails in the examination, but has a combined term and examination 
grade of 60 or more, indicate this fact by giving him a grade of " D." 
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WOBM Bf. 

The Pteun^jtraafe SUte CoDaie. 

ZMFORTANT. 

ToM 

You are hereby notified that at the end of weeks you are reported as 

being below the required standing in 



.,191.... 

Dfon. Adviier. 



FOBM Bh. 

Manachnsettfl Institute of Technology. 

Boll Bbport.* 

SubjeeL' Year: Section: 

Boston, 191. 



The following students whose names 
are not on the Kegistrar's list ATTEND 



The following students whose names are 
on the Registrar's Ust do NOT attend 



Signature. 



* This should be used for reporting inaecunciet, not trtgularitjf in attendance. It should be returned 
whether roUs are oorreot or not. 



POBM Bl. 

The Unfyersity of Wooster,' Wooster, Ohio. 

Kbpobt of Absence or Dblinqubnct. 

The Kegistrab. 

The University of Wooster. 

(Use a separate card for each name.) 

Subject Couree 

(1) M was this day absentf making a total 

of absences, 

(t) M was this day tardy or egressed, 

making a total of times not excused, 

W M is neglecting h work 

{falling below previous standing] 
and isiin danger of jailing \in this course. 



{falling below vrevious standing] 

isiin danger of failing Hi 

[certain to fad J 



(4) I have ooniisrred with the student. A conference with the dean is suggested. 

Date Instructor, 



> Now called "The College of Wooster.' 
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Tbe Unirersity of Woosler. 
Itoglalffw's Oflke. 



Notice %$ hereby given that ha$ been given 

permission to drop 
heen excused from 
withdrawn from the university 
been dismissed from the university] 

Please note accordingly on doss rolls and return the class card to this office at the clou of 
the semester, 

DaU 



Registrar. 



FOBM Bl. 

Stale University of Kentacky, Lexfngtoii* 



Supt. 



The following ib a statement of the grades for first term's work of the graduates of 
your school who entered this institution the fall of 191 

This information is for the use of the superintendent only. 



Grade: A, means excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, unsatisfactory; E, failure; Inc., incomplete. C is the 
lowest grade given for satisteotory work. 

, Registrar. 
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Stale UniTcratty of KeatMliy. 

GLASS LIST. 
Please return promptly to the registrar and without folding. 

Imtnictor JV6. week$ 

Subject taught Catalogue No 

Hour of rotation. 



Family 



Days on whldi class recites. 

Place names alphabetically. 
Given name. OoDegs. Family name. 



Given I 



CoDeBe. 



1 




9 




2 




10 




3 




11 




4 




12 




5 




13 




6 




14 






7 




15 




8 




16 













POBM Biu 

State Unirersity of KentndEy. 

Department of Instructor 

Record of class Catalogue No 

term of session 19.. -19.. No. recitations per wk.. No. wks. in term 

Credits units Text used Hour of recitation 

Snppleniental report should be made when ''conditions" have been removed on cards ftimiahed by the 
registrar. The cause of each student's lUhire or poor work should be indicated at tiie close of term under 
"Remarks." 





(Place names 


alphabetically.) 










Family name. Given name. 












Term 
av. 


Exam. 


Report. 


Remarks. 


1 






















2 






















3 






















4 




















5 
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Report of Class Standing of., 
for the term ending 



Stndks. 



Grade. 



RegUtrar, 
Daily standing is marked on the scale of 50. 
Examinations are marked on the scale of 50. 

The average of the daily standing and the examination is the term mark, or final 
grade. 
The passing mark is 30. 

All reports of students' work are made on the following scale: 
A, indicating a grade of from 45 to 50; B, 40 to 44; C, 35 to 39; D, 30 to 34; E, 27to 
ft "condition*^; F, bd( ^" ' " 



29-ft* 



, b^ow 27, a failure. 



FOBM Bp. 

Allegheny College. 

B«giilnu's Oflee. 



I r^;ret to inform you that you have failed to sectire a passing grade in 



Subject. 



Grade. 



Please consult with the instructor concerning the matter. 



Registrar, 

All reports of students' work are made on the following scale: 

A,indicatingflTadeoffrom45to50; B,40to44; C,35to39; D,30to34; E,27to2^— 
a "condition"; F, below 27^ a failure. 

A student marked as "failed " in a subject is entitled to a second examination, if 
he so desire, at a time to be arranged by the instructor. In case of a second failure, or 
of neglect to apply for a second examination within two weeks of the opening of the 
next term, the study must be taken over in class. 

A student markea as "conditioned" in a subject may have a second examination 
as explained above, or he may, at the discretion of the instructor, continue the subject, 
and if he secures an avers^ mark for the two terms of 30 or more, the condition of the 
first term will be removed. 

A student who has been conditioned in a subject must remove such condition before 
the subject is nven again, or repeat the work in class with no credit for his previous 
work in the suoject. 
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FOBMBf. 
MMBftehuMtts Agriealtaral CoDegt. 

Um thif blank for Mnmtf fonistar only. 

Da(<, /una 191.,.. 



ToihBlt&giarar: 

Mr. CUm.... 

Biceiva a mark of. 

«>««- --{S^cw}- 

NO. OF CREDITS OF OOUBSB 

8iff. IrutruOor 



wfalUrkwltlilield. 
fOoDdltlaiied. 



FORM Br. 

UniTcratty of ] 

Oflc0 of BagMnr. 
Jf. 

Please report at .RegiBtrar's office to-day or to-monow during the regular office 
hours, 8-12 or 2-6. 

Purpose 

Bring this notice with you. 



.19. 



Beg^ttrof. 



{FORM Ba.) 

DePanw Unirerslty. 

Afvlcatloii Bfank for < 

Grbbncastlb, Ind., , 191.. 

I, , desire to become a candidate for 

the degree of at the commencement of June, 191. . 

I have hours to my credit and am now taking hours. 

My major is 

My required language is 

My required science is 

(SiffMd) 

A«» 

IntndedoociqiwUaii 

Hometddiwi 
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IFORMBt.) 

DePanw Unkerslty. 

Affugation fob Pbbmission to Cabbt Extra Houbs. 

,191.. 

Name 

First name. Middle name. Last name. 

Greencaotle addieas 

Number. Street. 

How many semesters have you already spent at DePauw? 

For what couises have you just registered? 

Department. Course. Hours. 



What extra work do you desire ? 

Department. Ck>urse. Hours. 

What work will you have in addition to the above courses? (Specify work in music, 
or art, participation in collie activities, work done for self-support, etc.) 

What are your reasons for desiring extra work? 

o 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS 



SERVICE INSTRUCTION OF DEPARTMENT STORES 



I. Introduction. 

l7npoTi<mce of sdlesforce, — Although department stores exist for 
the purpose of selling goods and obtaining an increasing patronage 
from a satisfied public, most department stores have left the sales- 
force, which is the point of contact with the public, with a low wage 
scale, uneducated, unstandardized, and recruited by haphazard 
methods of selection. The first attempts to raise the standards of 
the department-store salesf orces were made by welfare workers, who 
sought to better the condition of the girls by means of superficial 
educational activities and other philanthropic methods that are likely 
to be unjust to the self-respecting spirit of the girls. 

Saleswomen. — ^The salesforce of most department stores is com- 
posed principally of women, who are better suited to this work than 
men, because they learn more quickly, work for a lower wage, and 
are more willing to obey instructions that they do not understand. 
On the other hand, they have a lower physical efficiency, and being 
contented with monotonous tasks, lack the ambition for advancement 
which generally increases the business efficiency of men. Marriage 
does not seriously affect this problem, since saleswomen generally 
have a working life of about 10 years, from the age of 16 to the age 
of 26.^ Furthermore, as the result of death or misfortune, many 
saleswomen return to work after marriage and follow salesmanship 
as a life occupation. 

Tecmi spirit. — ^The lack of team spirit which is generally found 
among women workers is accentuated in the case of saleswomen, 
since a lack of intelligent cooperation separates each department and 
each member of each department from all others. Saleswomen have 
practically no opportunity of coming into friendly intimacy with 
their fellow workers, since they are isolated by the constant presence 
of customers. Furthermore, they generally have no sense of relation 
or obligation to their employer other than that of ^^ making a large 
book," i. e.j selling a large quantity of goods. The team spirit of 



1 Beulab B. Kennard. (See p. 80.) 
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saleswomen may be developed by means of physical exercises in a 
gymnasium, and the social spirit may be similarly cultivated by 
means of music and organized games. 

II. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Physical examinations. — ^Although the health of employees is one 
of the most important factors in efficiency, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given to this subject until recently. For the promotion 
of commercial hygiene and efficiency, applicants for employment 
should be given a thorough physical examination, including an 
inquiry into their previous clinical history ; an examination of heart, 
lungs, back, and feet; an inquiry into their habits with reference to 
sleep, exercise, diet, and bathing; and a few important measurements. 
This physical examination should be repeated at periodic intervals, 
with a view to conserving and improving the health of the employees. 

The following forms give an idea of the manner in which two firms 
have met the situation : 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 



J. W. C I. PHTSBCAL DEYXLOPMKMT. 

Nom4 aeethn Age, — 


Emmhutitm, 


lUUe. 


Due, 


Due, 


1. Height 








2. Weiirht 








3. Chest 








4, Teeth 








5. Eve-^ 








6. H'euring 








7. Nose and throat 








8. DijjcstitTo 








9. Posture 








10. Scalp 








11. Fret 








12. Spine 








13.8km 








14. General ooodition 

















LORD A TAYLOR. 

HEALTH DIVISION— EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



NationaUtp- 
Date 



Name — 
Address^ 
Age 



CLnaCAL HISTORY. 

Past History (general): Measles . ; scarlet ; rheumatism 

; other conditions ; operations ; pneumonia 

; diphtheria ; chorea. ; skin eruptions ; 

typhoid ; enlarged glands , . 
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Preaent history (general): Backaches ; cough ; colda 

; headache ; indigestion ; constipation 

; over-fatigue ; other conditions . 

Special conditions: Eyes ; ears ; nose and throat ; 

orthopedic ; menstruation — ^Age at start ; interval 

, duration , flow , pain , reflex, 

headaches , nausea , lame breasts , other 

symptoms ; made worse by ; made better by ; 

leucorrhea . 

Habits of living: Sleep ; exercise ; diet ; cold 

.bath 



LORD & TAYLOR. 

HEALTH DIVISION— EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Name ; Date 



EXAMINATION — MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL. 

General: Nutrition ; complexion ; muscle tone ; 

mucous membranes ; tongue ; teeth ; tonsils 

; throat ; eyes ; pupils ; thyroid 

gland ; lymph nodes ; pulse, before exercise ; 

after exercise ; hands ; tremor ; knee-jerk 



Orthopedic: Back — deviation , rotation , flexibility , 

correction , physiological curves ; shoulders — ^higher 

, forward ; hips — higher . 

Chest: Heart — inspection , palpation , percussion , 

auscultation ; lungs — inspection , palpation , 

percussion , auscultation 

Abdomen: Tenderness ; visceroptosis ; intercostal angle 



Feet: (Right , left ): Pronated ; tenderness 

; flexibility ; callouses ; arches — ^longitudi- 
nal , transverse . 

Measurements: Height ; weight ; vital capacity ; 

girths — chest (9th rib) contracted __; expanded ; strength 

of chest ; back ; legs 

Health of saleswomen. — ^The importance of periodic physical ex- 
aminations as an aid in promoting the efficiency of the sales force 
of a department store has been clearly demonstrated by the findings 
of a recent examination of 75 saleswomen in New York,^ of whom 



^Kristine Mann. 
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78 per cent suffered from scoliosis, 63 per cent from exaggerated 
curves of the back, 58 per cent from indigestion, 54 per cent from 
moderately bad backs; 37 per cent from thoroughly bad backs, 28 
per cent from leucorrhea, 21 per cent from pronated feet, 18 per 
cent from heart weakness, 18 per cent from severe pain at menstrua- 
tion, and 8 per cent from painless flat foot. Although the average age 
of these 75 young women was only 26 years, but 8 per cent had good 
backs and but 12 per cent were in good physical condition. 

Weakness of back. — ^The fact that a large majority of saleswomen 
appear to be suffering from weakness of the back is of great impor- 
tance to anyone who seeks to increase the efficiency of the sales force. 
This condition has a marked effect upon the alertness and activity of 
the mind, as well as of the body. It is a common observation that to- 
ward the close of the day the saleswomen are not physically able to 
give good service, and anything that will improve the physical condi- 
tion of these women will add to their selling ability. Eye trouble, 
swollen tonsils, decayed teeth, and actual illness should receive proper 
medical attention. Personal advice should be given to those who re- 
quire it, on the subjects of diet, bathing, and dress. For weakness of 
the back and postural defects, suita\>le gymnastic exercises should be 
prescribed. 

The following are typical exercises that will be helpful : 

COBRECTIVE EXERCISES — TO BE PRACTICED AS PRESCRIBED. 

First— To Correct Flat Chest: 

Stand at attention. Inhale through nose deeply as possible, throwing 
the chest out and holding abdomen in. Hold while counting ten. Ex- 
hale slowly. To be done six times. Practice three times a day. 

Second — To Correct Weak Back: 

Stand at attention. Raise arms above head. Bend forward, lowering 
arms until tips of fingers touch the floor, without bending knees. To 
be done four times. Practice three times a day. 

Third — To Correct Weak Arms: 

With half-pound weights, practice arm and forearm movements of 
setting-up drill. Practice three times a day. 

Fourth — To Correct Weak Abdomen: 

Lie at full length on the floor. Without bending knees, bring feet up 
to a right angle above body. Do not assist with hands. Practice ten 
times, twice a day. 



Selection of employees. — Every applicant for employment should 
have a thorough physical examination. The searching questions of 
the medical examiner with reference to the applicant's personal his- 
tory will disclose her physical fitness for indoor work and her free- 
dom from diseases likely to be communicated. Applicants suffering 
from minor local ailments should be advised to seek treatment and 
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to renew their application when cured. Those suffering from epi- 
lepsy, leaking hearts, or incipient tuberculosis should be rejected. 
The general type of the applicant should also be considered. A girl 
with a nervous inheritance, a history of chorea, a case of chlorosis, a 
slight lateral curvature, retarded development, or a history of fre- 
quent acute respiratory conditions should be discouraged from seek- 
ing employment in a department store. 

Dental care. — ^The teeth of every applicant for employment and of 
every employee should be examined. Instruction in the use of the 
toothbrush and advice concerning the importance of the early treat- 
ment of decayed teeth should be given to all by lectures or by means 
of printed bulletins. Heads of departments should be required to 
report employees whose mouths require attention in order that negli- 
gence, fear of pain, or lack of money may not result in serious neglect 
of teeth, gums, or mouth. 

Care of feet. — ^The care of the feet is a matter of special importance 
in the case of saleswomen, who are obliged to stand all day. Corns, 
bunions, and callosities should receive proper treatment from a chi- 
ropodist, and cases of weak or broken arches or flat foot should re- 
ceive the attention of a competent orthopedic surgeon. The proper 
care of the feet and the wearing of proper footwear should be taught 
by means of lectures and by means of bulletins, since neglect results 
in painful conditions, interference with walking and standing, and 
nervous and constitutional symptoms that are detrimental to 
efficiency. 

Rest rooms. — ^The fact that saleswomen are obliged to be on their 
feet most of the time results in many eases of dysmenorrhea. These 
cases may be relieved by nurses in rest rooms provided for this pur- 
pose. Rest in bed, a hot-water bag, and complete relaxation with 
clothing well loosened will enable the saleswoman to return to her 
duties entirely refreshed in a short time. Although cases presenting 
symptoms of pain, nausea, and headache may be treated by nurses in 
rest rooms in this manner, those presenting symptoms of nervousness, 
weakness, and prostration require the skilled care of a physician, as 
do saleswomen suffering from uterine, ovarian, and tubal disorders. 

Instruction in persorud hygiene. — Instruction in personal hygiene 
may be given to the saleswomen by means of lectures or by means 
of bulletins. The saleswomen should be made familiar with the 
processes of digestion and elimination ; the physiology of the diges- 
tive, respiratory, circulatory, and nervous systems; the importance 
of regularity of eating and a proper diet ; the care of the eyes, teeth, 
nose, throat, and feet; sleep, exercise, and ventilation; and the pre- 
vention and cure of colds. Personal appearance, suitable dress for 
business women, perspiration, bathing, constipation, and the care of 
the hands and the hair should receive special emphasis. This instruc- 
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tion in hygiene may be supplemented by lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the local society for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
the local social hygiene society. The following illustrates what is 
done: 

Educational Bulletin No. 24 — American Univebsity op Trade and Applied 

Commerce.^ 

For Bummer Comfort: . 

Good Digestion, Plenty of Sleep, Free Use of Cool Water inHde and out. 

Wear sensible and loose clothing, making as many complete changes as pos- 
sible. 

A large part of discomfort in hot weather is due to disordered stomach and 
digestion. Coated tongue, loss of appetite, constipation, sour eructations, drow- 
siness and dullness after meals are all indications of this. This condition affects 
our energy and spirits and makes the weather seem hotter than it reaUy Is. 

Eat seasonably, taking ripe fruits, green vegetables, cereals, eggs, salads, light 
desserts, and meat in moderation. Do not flood the stomach with large quan- 
tities of cold drinks with the meals. 

Butter, gravies, fats, oils, coffee, pastry, fried foods, hot breads, and much 
meat are heat-producing foods. Avoid crab meat (except at the seashore), 
cucumbers, unripe fruits, and bad combinations, such as potato salad with ice 
cream, or sour things and acids with milk. Loading the stomach just before 
sleeping is a cause of many upsets. If hungry, eat something light, such as 
crackers and milk, or ripe fruit, rather than ice cream, soda water, etc. 

Drink all the cool water you wish between meals, preferably in small quan- 
tities at a time. 

On very hot days a sponge or shower or a quick tub bath taken twice a 
day is not too much. Keep the pores ever active and free, and you will have a 
feeling of well-being and enjoy the summer more than you ever have before. 

Evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays be out of doors every minute that you can. 
Get your feet on the ground and be outdoor people as these opportunities now 
permit 

Be a little more deliberate on the hot days, and let moderation and common 
sense prevent those nerve wreckers, ** hurry " and " worry," from making life 
miserable. Be content to save a little of to-day*s energy both in work and play 
for to-morrow. 

Charles B. Worden, M. D., 

Medical Director. 

June 15, 19U. 



Recreative facilities. — ^The physical welfare and moral safety of 
the saleswomen may be protected by making suitable and adequate 
provisions for recreation. On a roof garden sheltered by an awning 
and having swings, rustic benches, potted plants, flowers, and electric 
light the girls may rest or play games during the lunch hour and 
dance in the evenings in summer.' In a spacious, sunny recreation 
hall equipped with chairs, pictures, a phonograph, and a piano the 

iJohn Wanamaker. «M. V. Greene. 
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girls may enjoy dancing or a musical program during the lunch hour. 
Dancing clubs may serve as a means of teaching dancing to the 
younger women under conditions in which correct decorum and 
dignity are maintained, and at stated intervals informal dances may 
be given, to which the members of the dancing clubs may be per- 
mitted to bring outside friends. The organization of bands and 
bugle corps will also be found to be advantageous. 

III. VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

Buyers* conferences. — ^The simplest form of instruction in sales- 
manship is that afforded by buyers' conferences. In the organization 
of a department store the buyer of a department is its principal 
officer. The efficiency of the sales force may be greatly increased by 
holding weekly conferences of the sales force, at which the buyers 
give lectures and suggest solutions to the problems in salesmanship 
submitted by the saleswomen. Such subjects as "care of stock," 
" labeled goods," " suggestive selling," " old goods," and " returned 
goods " may be discussed at these conferences. These lectures should 
be carefully reviewed at subsequent conferences. Written tests on 
them may be given, and their educational value may be further in- 
creased by furnishing to each sales person a bulletin on the subject 
of the lecture for permanent preservation and reference. 

The following selections are types of some of the lectures men- 
tioned above, together with representative tests held after the lec- 
tures: 

Lord & Taylor. Education Department. 

BUIXETIN. 
CABE OF STOCK. 

The lectures given by Mrs. were given careful attention and aroused 

a new interest in the careful handling of stock. Her main points were : 

1. Importance of handling the stock with care, because a very small damage 
done by each of 40 or 50 girls would soon make the hat or other article look 
shopworn. 

2. Putting the stock back where others can find it and not allowing it to 
remain out of the case after it has been shown. 

3. Soiled or mussed stock must be reduced in price and causes loss to the 
department. 

4. Cooperation in the department Putting away stock for a buoy saleswoman 
is cooperation in the department, as well as general care of our own and other 

• people's stock. 

Cooperation with the buyer: Giving proper attention to aU the goods and 
not selling the newest things in preference to goods that were in the department 
previously. 

Cooperation with the store : Being courteous about returned goods by care in 
selection and asking the customer, "Are you satisfied?" 
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The answers jrfven by the three classes to a series of questions on care of 
stock showed that some had given the matter careful thought and some had 
not. Very few remembered the lecturer's point about the large numbers 
handling stock. All realized that soiled or mussed stock must be reduced in 
price. A number did not give any answers as to how they could cooperate. 
Some do not seem to understand what cooperation means. The best answers 
on these points were: 

System is the main thing. 

Being courteous to people whether they buy or not. 
Handling goods as if they were personal property. 
Putting aw^ay stock for another girl if she is busy. 
Being on the alert to help others. 
• People can do more by working together. 
Showing new girls. 

August IS, 19U. 

TEST ON THB CAtlE OF STOCK. 

1. Why does carelessness in handling stock cause so much loss in a large 
department? 

2. What must be done with shopworn goods? 

8. Why should you sell old goods first? Two reasons. 

4. Advantages of cooperation to department? 

5. In what ways can you cooperate in your department? 

6. What goods in your department are most easily injured and need most 
careful handling? 

7. Suggest some Improvement in your department which you think would 
help to keep your stock in better condition or make it easier to get. 

8. What are the points which the head of your department makes most im- 
portant in handling your stock? 



Lord & Taylor. Education Department. 

Bulletin. 
" old goods." 

Mr. began with a proverb — 

"Collecting old goods is collecting trouble ** 
His principal points were the following : 

Stock. 

1. Many kinds of stock are destroyed by time, even if they are not handled. 
Among these are rubber goods of all kinds, and spool silk, which rots on ac- 
count of the dye. 

2. All stock is injured by dust and handling, as, for example, side combs, 
which are scratched by being rubbed against each other. 

Buyer. 

1. Old goods cause a department to have too much of one kind of stock, be- 
cause a buyer is allowed only a certain amount of money, and if he has old stock 
left over in one line he has not enough money to buy even necessary things iu 
another line. 

2. A buyer wants to move stock quickly, because his business is to buy, and he 
wants to turn his money over often in order to make larger profits. 
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Cnstomer. 

1. A customer always likes to see new goods. 

2. It is harder to convince a customer that the old goods are " Just as good " 
or that they will suit her as well as the new. 

3. A customer is more lilsely to return old goods when she examines them 
and finds them shopworn or out of style. 

Sales person. 

1. It takes twice as long to sell old goods as new, because old goods must be 
" talked up." 

2. The sales person is more interested in new goods. That makes selling much 
easier and more successful. 

Tests on this lecture. 

1. Only three or four spoke of the loss of profit by keeping old stock. Some 
seemed to think it was good to have new stock Just because it looks new and 
fresh. 

2. Illustrations were given of French ivory which turns darker with age, per- 
fumes which change color, white hats which grow yellow, feathers which gather 
moths, tinsel which becomes tarnished, kid gloves which become harder, and 
velvet which becomes marked by being kept in stock. 

August 31, 19H. 

TEST ON OLD GOODS. 

1. How does stock lose in value by remaining too long in the department? 

2. Why does a buyer wish to move stock quickly? ' 

3. How do old goods cause a department to have too much of one thing? 

4. Why is a customer more likely to return old goods than new? 

5. Condition of notion department at the beginning of the war. 

6. Why does it take more time to sell old goods than new? 

7. What difference does your own interest make in the amount of goods 
you sell? 



Lord & Taylor. Education Department. 

Bulletin, 
"labeled goods." 

All large department stores carry two kinds of labeled or branded goods, 
those bearing the name or label of a manufacturer and those bearing the name 
or label of the store. 

Store oontroL 

The most important advantage gained by selling goods with the store label 
is that the buyer (or store) can control the cost of manufacture, advertising, 
and selling price, and can not be forced to meet unreasonable demands on the 
part of the manufacturer. 

Mr. gave two convincing illustrations of being in the power of an out- 
side manufacturer. In one case an article which the store had carried for 32 
years and had widely advertised was taken away because the store refused to 
buy the amount of goods demanded. 

In another case prices were cut in outside towns, reducing the value of the 
store's stock. 
Buyer. 

There is more profit in goods bearing the store label — 

1. Because the manufacturer charges the retailer for his name. 
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2. Because the manufacturer includes the cost of his own advertising in the 
price to the retailer. 

Labeled goods are an advantage to a small store, but large and well-estab- 
lished stores need no outside guaranty for the goods they sell. 
Sales person. 

Goods sold under the store label are more likely to make permanent customers, 
as they can be bought in no other store. 
CTistomer. 

Complaints made of goods sold under the store label can be adjusted in the 
store without delay. Other labeled goods must be referred to the manufacturer. 

September 24, 19H, 



Efjidency bulletins, — The educational value of these buyers' confer- 
ences may be increased by issuing efficiency bulletins to the sales force 
at regular intervals on a subject related to salesmanship or store sys- 
tem. These efficiency bulletins are made the basis of the conferences, 
and reports of the conferences are sent to the educational director 
of the store. Examples of these efficiency bulletin^ are given below. 

A Creed fob the Salesmen and Women of the Wanamakeb Stobe, New Tobk. 

I believe in the Golden Rule, "Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you." 

I beUeve it should govern our conduct between business associates as well as 
among friends. 

I believe that its daily application and observance would make all other rules 
and regulations unnecessary for me. 

Because I would begin the day by being punctual — would waste no time — be 
cheerful and alert — scrupulously clean in person and mind — ^wiUing to give a 
lull measure of time, effort, and attention as my part of the day's product. 

Because I would "read our advertisements and remember what I read; then 
tell my customers, and by tactful suggestion, sympathetic Interest, and correct 
service secure tlieir confidence in our merchandise and store. 

Because I would consider selling my primary purpose and first duty and hold 
all other tasks as secondary. 

Because I would not allow my stock work to subtract from my attention to 
customers, but would be ready and willing to serve the public promptly, regard- 
less of other duties. 

Because I would know my stock thoroughly and keep it in perfect order and 
as complete as possible — would always report stock shortage, and conscientiously 
strive to secure what was asked for, maintaining a follow-up record to insure 
my customers against disappointment. 

Because I would remember the Importance of attention to the details of com- 
pleting and recording a sale, and Insure against disappointment and complaint 
by securing the correct name, complete address, and shipping instructions, and 
confirming these by repeating them carefuUy and audibly; by legible writing 
and figures, always In the correct place ; by shunning abbreviations : by making 
no rash promises, and by referring all requests for special deliveries to the 
floor manager ; by being fully informed concerning our wagon-delivery schedule ; 
by being very careful in directing customers, always securing the correct in- 
formation when in doubt; by announcing the amount of cash received and 
counting the amount of change returned in a manner to guard against errors 
or subsequent disputes. 
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Beoavse I would look upon all visitors as guests and customers, serrixig them 
with cheerful attention; always rememb^ing that they may be heavy pur- 
chasers in other sections of the business, although my particular merchandise 
may not interest them at the time. 

Because I would guard against misrepresentation or misleading statements, 
would be truthful in my recommendations, and hold the customer's interest 
jointly sacred with the interests of the business. 

Because I would always welcome my friends and encourage them to patronize 
the store, but courteously explain to those who tarried to visit that my time 
was so occupied that they must excuse ma 

Because I would cheerfully serve customers returning goods for exchange or 
credit, and strive to offset their disappointment by refraining from any discus- 
sion of the merits of the merchandise returned, preferring to interest them in 
something else rather than to attempt to convince them of the error of their 
judgment in a matter of which they evidently have a fixed opinion, and I would 
be qualified to do this by knowing my merchandise thoroughly, fabrics, texture, 
suitability, and probable service. 

Because I would welcome the call to assist in other and busier departments 
than my own, and profit by the opportunity to broaden my knowledge of mer- 
chandise and service instead of considering my prestige tarnished by the tem- 
porary transfer. n 

Because I would let it be known that disloyalty or dishonesty would not be 
passively countenanced by me; that the onus of such would not be shared by 
me tlirough failure to report it. 

Because I would not let trifles or petty jealousies sour my temper or distort 
my vision of the realities of life, always remembering that strong, well-poised 
minds refuse them recognition, while weak natures endow them with super- 
lative importance. 

Because I would always speak well of the store, holding loyalty on a par with 
honesty; recognizing that my progress is of my own making. I would hitch 
my wagon to the star of persistent, patient industry, always busy, cheerfully 
busy, but never too busy to be considerate of my fellow employees, deserving 
their good-will by tactful conduct and square dealing — by assisting and en- 
couraging the beginners, helping them to see the importance of the details of 
system and understand the need and purpose of store regulations and re- 
strictions. 

Because I would discourage pernicious gossip, thoughtless criticism of the store 
management, organization or merchandise, and idle and unkind speculation 
about my store associates; by defending the absent and spurning the scandal 
monger ; by advocating good-fellowship, and a unity of purpose to be free, from 
worry and the taint of discontent. 

All of which can be summed up in the first profession of belief of this creed : 
** Do unto ottiers as you would have them do unto you,'* 



Educational Bulletin No. 21 — ^American Univebsitt of Trade and Applied 

Ck)MMEBCE. 

TJie Post of Duty— 

For Service and Guardianship: 

The " School of the salesman ** puts necessary emphasis upon the Post of duty 
of the salesman ; upon the salesman's being at his post as much of the time as 
possible ; upon his being constantly observant there. 
53d84*— 17 2 
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What are some of the reasons? 

1. My ** post ** is my «/iop.— To the extent I am awaj, or so absorbed that I 
do not take business advantage of a customer's approach, to that extent my 
shop is closed and my public service and my individual business lose. 

2. Business courtesy and dignity. — ^Due regard for appearances and right 
respect toward the guest and the customer require this attitude of " attention " 
in body and mind. 

3. Selling effldency, — ^A customer stops casually to examine merchandise. 
Several of us sales people are grouped at a distance. Separated and at our 
posts, one of us would have been near this customer. But, as it is, an oppor- 
tunity may be lost If the salesman thinks customer is simply looldng (and 
the store cordially extends that courtesy, without solicitation to buy) and so 
keeps his distance, he risks giving the impression that we are indifferent to 
one who really wants attention. If he steps toward the customer, he risks 
causing one who may be " simply looking " to feel that, not meaning to buy, she 
must pass on. It is a fact that we have many complaints of ** indifference " and 
of '* oversolicitation " which arise in this way. 

Sales forces wM scattered and alert have best opportunity to speak of and 
show their merchandise to the casual customer without risk of wrong impres- 
sion ; and many sales are made, either at the time or later, as a result of the 
salesman's being thus at hand and able to enter naturally into conversation 
with the casual looker. 

4. Guardianship of property. — The selling forces are the guardians of the 
property committed to their care. The stocl^ are divided and every part is 
under some-one's care. So long as human weakness creates temptation to take 
things which are not our own, Just so long this guardianship of the property 
must remain a serious duty of the salesman. Grouping, allowing the attention 
to become absorbed too completely in business or In nonbusiness matters, hasten- 
ing off to obqgrve some celebrity, the fire engines, a parade, or other cause of 
excitement give opportunity and create temptation. The following are distinct 
points of duty for the salesman, arising from the sad fact that all are not at all 
times under control of their own best selves. 

(a) To be a^ the post and be observant, so that if some one with wrong pur- 
pose looks to see whether anyone is watching he wiU see that some one is 
watching. 

(b) When anyone Is seen to act suspiciously, or when for any reason the 
salesman's suspicions are aroused, to send quietly for one in authority or for a 
special officer, meanwhile continuing to be observant ; but not speak to the sus- 
pected one or do anything which could be construed as an accusation or sugges- 
tion of arrest When the special officer appears and takes the case In hand, to 
cease observation and withdraw absolutely from the case. To do all this with 
as little notice as possible. 

(c) If goods are missed from the stocks, to report the fact promptly to the 
department chief and to the superintendent's office. 

Manifestly, the selling forces can not keep account of stock — of what Is sold 
and what should remain at the close of the day. But the subconscious faculties 
come to the aid of the thoughtful and observant. Those who endeavor to fulfill 
such a duty conscientiously will Intuitively feel and note the fact when what 
has be^ committed to th^r care Is imperiled or has improperly disappeared. 
The earnest desire and will to safeguard on^s charge is the first essential to 
becoming a good " guardian.** 

March, 1914. 
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A. EMPLOYEES' RECITATION ROOM, JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 




B, EMPLOYEES' LUNCH ROOM. 
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A. EMPLOYEES' BUGLE CORPS, JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 




B, EMPLOYEES* GYMNASIUM. 
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No. 197. Efficiency Bulletin.* January 18, 1915. 

FRIENDS shopping TOQETHEB. 

(For the use of floor superintendents.) 

(During the dull season we shall again have time to study some of the inter- 
esting questions of salesmanship. One of the points that we have not taken 
up as a body is that of two friends shopping together. The two incidents 
given below, or others that you will probably have in mind, may serve as 
illustrations of the way in which two customers can in an indirect way be a 
real help to the salesperson in getting clues to what a customer wants. The 
list of questions at the end you may find suggestive for getting your people 
to analyze the illustrations given.) 

L Two customers were talking as they entered the costume department 
First customer : " I must have a silk dress that I shall be able to wear to 

school later. I can't afford to pay laundry bills for wash dresses." 
Second customer : " I suggest navy blue." 

Salesperson (approaching): ** Something in navy blue for school?" She 
shows a navy blue cr^pe de chine dress, pointing out that it is practical 
and not too dressy, but is brightened up by the white collar and vest 
This dress was exactly what the customer wanted, and she took it at 
once. 
II. Two customers stood directly in front of a salesperson for some time look- 
ing at bottles of German cologne and talking about them. When the sales- 
person finally spoke, she said: "Can I help you?" 
Customer (to salesperson) : "I should like something new in toilet water 
or cologne." (To friend:) "I like good toilet articles and am truly 
extravagant in buying them." 
Salesperson: "Here's a good cologne— W cents; larger size, 90 cents." 
Customer: "What have you in violet?" 

Salesperson silently brought two bottles, one at $1.75 and the other at $2.25. 
Customer : " I wish I could smell these." 
Salesperson : " They are not open." 
Customer: "I don't like to put $2.25 into something I might not like, so 

I'll wait" 
Salesperson puts away bottles. 

Customer (to friend) :" I wonder if this powder is good? I have to be care- 
ful, for it often irritates my skin." 
(No response from salesperson.) 
Customer (to friend) : "Aren't these bottles of smelling salts attractive? 

I have always liked them." 
(No response from salesperson.) 
Customers left without purchasing. 

Suggestive queatiom for the discussion. 

I. What clues were given in the first sale? 

How did the salesperson take advantage of them? 

What was shown by the salesperson's first question? 

Why was It possible for the salesperson to suit the customer with the first 

dress shown? 
What was the probable effect of this sale on the customer? 

> William FUene, Boston. 
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II. What clues were given the second salesperson? 
What do yon think of the selection of merchandise? 
What reason had the salesperson for supposing that this customer would be 

interested in seeing and hearing about the new things?" 
What opportunities were lost? 

Why is information that customers give us when talking to one another 
often more useful than what they tell us directly? 



No. 150. Efficiency Bulletin. December 30, 1912. 

THE technique OF SELLING. 

The eu$tomer who is fuat looking. 

In the stress of Christmas business perhaps no customer has been more often 
seen than the one who was " Just looking." 

If our Christmas experience has been valuable to us, we should know better 
how to deal with the person who answers us in this way when we offer to be of 
service. 

Because many of us have felt such cases hopeless, it should be of value to 
us to know what some of our people are doing to turn a customer of this kind 
into a purchaser. One salesperson reports the following case : 

A few days ago a customer was passing through the machine-made dress 
department, and stopped to look at some dresses on the racks and forms. I 
addresed her, but she gave the often-heard answer, "No. thank you, there's 
nothing in particular. I'm merely looking at the dresses as I'm passing 
through." I noticed, however, that she continued to look, and thinking perhaps 
to get her interest, I selected one or two of the most attractive modeU I could 
find, and showed them to her, incidentally remarking about the style, quality of 
material, and workmanship. The customer showed interest at once, asked 
several questions about the dresses in general, and finally remarked, *' I wonder 
if you have anything pretty, suitable for an elderly lady?" Several models 
were shown, all of which pleased the customer. '* I think that is just what I 
want for a gift for my mother. I'm not prepared to buy to-day, but I shall be 
in again." 

The next day the same customer returned and bought a dress. 

There was a customer who was looking for " nothing in particular," but who 
really wanted something. 

Do you think that it is fair to infer that the customer who is " Just looking " 
will buy if she finds what she wants? 

If you think she will, is there any customer to whom we should be more ready 
to show our merchandise in order that she may purchase with us rather than 
elsewhere? 

Customers have many times complained of our store because salespeople 
would not show merchandise. May not this account for loss of trade with the 
"looking" customer? 

Do you agree with the method used by the salesperson in the above case 
when she picked out the most attractive model she had in order to get the 
customer's interest and also to get the cue to what the customer was really 
" looking " for? 



Conferences of operating force. — In addition to the buyers' con- 
ferences with members of the sales force, conferences of the members 
of the operating force are also desirable.^ At weekly conferences of 



^Bernlce M. Cannon. (See p. 80.) 
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the elevator operators rules for operating, business decorum, com- 
plaints of customers, and liability laws may be discussed. At weekly 
conferences of the markers there may be discussed the subjects of 
textiles, color and design and the most efficient way of doing their 
work. Conferences may also be held at which the floor clerks who 
are assistants to the floor superintendents discuss the problems which 
come up in their work and make the experiences of each one of value 
to the rest. 

Lectures, — Some department stores, in their efforts to educate their 
employees, place chief reliance upon lectures on store topics, which 
are delivered to the employees at regular intervals by supervising 
officers. Some of the subjects on which such lectures are delivered 
are the following : "Approach," " deportment," " lookers," " system," 
"directing customers,^' "suggestive selling," "enthusiasm," "courtesy," 
" loyalty," " time," " cooperation," " errors," " advertisement," " serv- 
ice," "indirect advertising," "industry," "knowledge of merchan- 
dise," " care of merchandise," " wastes in business." " store directory," 
and " store system." 

Bundle wrappers. — ^The service instruction for bundle wrappers 
may be covered in the five lessons given below, to be followed by a 
written examination.^ The efficacy of the instruction may be in- 
creased by giving to each girl who passes the written examination 
an increase in her salary of 50 cents per week and by offering a prize 
of $1 to the girl who receives the highest grade during the month. 



FIBST LESSON. 

United States coin. 

United States currency. 

Canadian. 

Counterfeit coins. 

Money test. 

Comparative size of gold coins. 

SECOND LESSON. 

Credits — cash and charge. 
Merchandise certificates. 
Banic checl^s. 

Postal and express orders. 
Home work — preparation of part-pay- 
ment sales checks. 

THIBD LESSON. 



Part-payment checks. 

Relief — noon, incidental, part-time. 

Disposition of several parts of sales 
checks. 

Home work — ^preparation of due pack- 
age check. 

»W. S. Wostliaper. (See p. 30.) 



^UBTH LESSON. 

Due package. 

Inspection of merchandise. 

Correcting and reporting errors. 

Wrapping. 

Mail and telephone orders. 

FIFTH LESSON. 

Transfers. 

Lost and found parcels. 
Authorization — O. K. 
Why necessary. 

When is floorman's O. K. de- 
manded? 
When is head of stock's O. K. de- 
manded? 
What to do in case of fire. 
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Store system instruction. — ^Every newly-hired sales person requires 
detailed instruction in the details of the store system, and especially 
in the preparation of the different kinds of schedules before she is 
given a sales book and assigned to a selling section. This instruction 
is generally given from 8.30 to 9.30 each morning. New employees 
are sent to this instruction room once before they are assigned to a 
selling section and on at least two subsequent days. The older sales 
people are sent to the instruction room whenever the aisle manager 
observes that they do not understand the principles of store system 
and schedule writing needed by them in the performance of their 
duties. 

The following is a detailed description of the various schedules in 
use in most stores. To this are added suggestions for the order in 
which this schedule may be treated in lectures. 

LECTURES ON VARIOUS SCHEDULES FOR SALES PERSONS. 



FmST LESSON. 

Cash sale: ••To be taken." 
Cash sale: ••To be delivered." 
Charge sale: ''To be taken." 
Charge sale: ••To be delivered." 
Collect on delivery. 



SECOND LESSON. 

Cash transfer sale. 

Charge transfer sale. 

Mail order — Cash, charge, samples. 

Part cash— Part C. O. D. 

Due package. 



Elementary salesmcmship. — ^Elementary instruction in the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship is generally confined to the elucidation and 
application of the fundamental psychological principles involved in 
making a sale.* The methods of attracting the attention of the cus- 
tomer by the sales person's personal appearance, expression, and de- 
portment are shown ; the methods of arousing the customer's interest 
by the proper use of the voice, by an adroit opening thought and 
by the saleswoman's knowledge of human nature are explained ; the 
means of arousing the customer's desire by a skillful use of the 
sales person's knowledge of the merchandise and an adequate descrip- 
tion of the goods are presented to the novice and the manner of in- 
fluencing the customer's resolve to purchase by mentioning the price 
and closing the sale demonstrated in detail. 

Let an actual occurrence illustrate. It will be easy to recast it and 
apply it to any branch of merchandise. 

The beginning : A pretty tie in the window of " Trois Quartiers." 

The hero: A salesman, dressed in good taste, courteous, English-speaking. 

Yes; customer will take the tie. 

"Thank yon! These, too, are handsome — n'est-ce pas?" 

Two of them prove quite too pretty to ignore. 

»W. H. B. KUmer. (See p. 80.) 
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"Tourists are liking this new tie just now." 

•* Do you like these new shades? They are going to be popular this fall." 
•*Thls new full-dress tie is dignified; don't you think so?" 
Six ties are bought instead of one. 

Then, white gloves and the newest muffler. The new dress tie clearly re- 
quired them. 
Certain half hose came forward that harmonized beautifully with some of the 
first-chosen ties. 
A new leather belt was good to replace the shabby one in use. 
"Collars? You see this little difference here? They are distinguished — 
would increase the effectiveness of the new ties.*' 
Purchaser remembers there were some raw edges returned with last laundry. 
A dozen of the new collars added to the list 
"Thank you; no!** with a laugh; "I simply mustn't let your goods tempt 
me further." 
Notice there toas no pressure to Bell; no direct que$tioning of the customer. 
The goods were brought forward chattily^ without h^ate or awkward pause^ 
09 an amateur might display things he loved and tell of their interest for himr 
self. 
The goods were the salesman ; not the man. 

The following incident is cited as a clever exhibition of salesman- 
ship: 

"May I ask, did yon find what yon wanted?** — ^with a courteous smile — one 
of our assistants questioned a lady and gentleman just leaving his section. 

^ No ; I didn't I guess I am looking for something that doesn't exist," said 
the lady. 

" Won*t you be so good as to tell me what it is?** 

Article described. 

" I*U have it made for you.'* 

" Thank you I — but we leave town this afternoon." 

"But perhaps you come back by way of Philadelphia?" 

"Yes; after a week at Atlantic City." 

" Good ! May I make the bag? It will be here for you in just one week.'* 

The bag was ready and pleasing; the sale was $28.50 for this bag, and $17 
fbr two other articles selected in addition. 

Then the lady spoke of a hat 

Our assistant directed them to the millinery floor, suggesting they ask for 

Hiss , who, he could assure, would give good service. He then quickly 

got the millinery floor manager on the phone, telling him that Mrs. and 
Mr. w«re coming up and would probably ask for Miss . 

The floor manager was able to recognize the customers. He called them by 
name and put them into good hands, explaining that Miss was on vaca- 
tion. A hat was sold, and other purchases followed. The total amount involved 
was some hundreds of dollars. 

"il wonderful store! The kind we like to deal with, and never find so good 
anywhere else,* said these friends in bidding good-by. But we say, simply, 
good storekeeping. 

This subject may also be set forth to the clerk in bulletins, such as 
the one that now follows: 
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No. 186. Efficiency Bulletin. May 25, 1914. 

INTEBPSETINO MEBCHANDI8E FOB THE CUSTOMER. 

Merchandise has a history. Much has happened to it before it reaches our 
hands. It may have come from a remote part of the globe — from Australia, 
India, Russia, France, Japan — and passed through many lands on its way to us. 

Its present history begins with us ; its future depends upon us. 

The sales person makes its acquaintance and, to a certain extent, studies it 
She studies it chiefly from the point of view of the present ; that is, in terms of 
stock — such and such a price, style, color, size, in such and such a location. 

The average customer on entering a shop has the future point of view. She 
has not defined the article sh^ comes to buy ; she may know nothing of its past 
or of its present existence in terms of stock. She has, however, a use for it 
We determine whether that need is to be supplied. Thus there is a mental c^'f 
between the two points of view. 

The sales person who approaches with questions of price, style, color, etc., 
shows that she has not studied and grasped the possibilities of her merchandise, 
the uses to which it can be put, its future. Figuratively speaking, she does not 
budge one step to meet the customer, but attempts the dangerous task of mak- 
ing the customer bridge the gap and walk every step of the way to her till they 
are on common ground. 

To illustrate: A customer asked to be shown a coat to wear motoring over 
a simple silk dress that she had on. She was using her suit coat, and so wished 
to purchase for immediate wear. The sales person said, " We haven't anything ; 
they have all been closed out." The customer, in surprise, asked, " What kind 
of a coat do you think I want? '* and persisted in being shown something. The 
merchandise selected was so inappropriate that she went away without buying. 
While making another purchase she chanced to remark how odd it was that in 
such a large store she could not find a coat for her purpose. She was persuaded 
to try again and did find just the article that she could use. Moreover, this 
was her first visit to the store, and before she left her cash sales amounted to 
about $100. 

An incident like this is peculiar to no one department It is happening in 
all, and is a problem for all. The solution lies in studying our merchandise 
from every point of view, past, present, and future — feeling its human interest 
and possibilities. 

The more we interpret its past as well as its present the better able are we 
to interpret its future. We must study its future — the individual and occasion 
it can best serve. If we study our merchandise in these ways, the right cus- 
tomer will appear and we shall have the right merchandise already selected 
for her. 

Social aspects, — ^In all this service instruction the social aspect 
should not be neglected. An attempt should be made to stimulate 
interest in the larger aspects of familiar things, to set personal as well 
as business standards, to broaden the girls' outlook by increasing their 
personal resources, to develop a high degree of personal efficiency 
by instruction in hygiene, to develop the economic sense by a discus- 
sion of the meaning of capital and wages, and to maintain a proper 
balance between income and expenditure by planning personal 
budgets. 
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Textiles. — Instruction in textiles usually includes a full exposition 
of the production and manufacture of cotton, linen, silk, wool, hemp, 
jute, and ramie from the raw material through all the stages of 
manufacture to the finished product. Instruction is also frequently 
given in color and design. The instruction in color includes an 
exposition of the groups of color, tones, tints and shades, and color 
harmonies. In the study of design the sales people receive instruction 
in rythm, balance, and unity, in suitability and uses, and in the prac- 
tical applications of color and design in house furnishing and cos- 
tumes. 

No. 171. EFFicncNCY Bulletin. October 17, 1913. 

SATISFACTION VERSUS SELLINO. 

This store was organized and equipped not for one day, one year, or one 
lifetime, but for many. To insure its future we must look beyond the imme- 
diate sale and sales total of the day. 

We may sell to a customer, or we may satisfy her — the two are not yet 
synonymous. A sale may be made though our efforts are half-hearted. A 
customer can be made satisfied only by earnest. Intelligent effort which calls 
to aid all the resources that the store offers. 

To Illustrate: 

A customer came to us to buy a hunting outfit. She went first to the shirt; 
waist department and explained that she wished something for the mountains. 
She knew that she wanted a flannel waist, but could not give the exact style. 
Those shown her were not what she wanted, and so she went away without 
purchasing when the sales person said, " Tfiese are all we have.** 

She then tried to get a skirt, and again did not see what she wanted, and 
was told, " These are all voe have,** 

She abandoned the idea of getting anything for herself and looked for riding 
outfits for her two daughters, 8 and 10 years old. She met with the same 
reply. 

This customer was leaving our store, which is the largest specialty shop in 
New England, without finding what she wanted. 

Fortunately, she was intercepted. The result was that she purchased in 
the boys' department just the waist she wante<l, found in another department a 
heather-down skirt such as is used exclusively for hunting because it does not 
wrinkle or shrink under any weather conditions; bought in the boys' depart- 
ment two corduroy suits which were excellent for riding habits, and added to 
these bloomers, garters, storm shoes, and leather gaiters. 

In short, we had what she wanted, but she was leaving us to buy elsewhere, 
because of our lack of resourcefulness. 

Arithmetic. — ^The instruction in arithmetic for saleswomen is 
usually most elementary, being confined to instruction in addition by 
the quickest methods for use on sales slips and to instruction m 
simple fractions, such as are used in selling yard goods and parts of 
dozens. Most of the problems used in this instruction are those 
which actually arise during the day in the store, and the object of 
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» 

the instruction is to familiarize the saleswomen with the quickest ^ 
and easiest methods and to dispel the fear of this subject. Additional 

instruction is sometimes offered in the principles of subtraction, used ; 

in counting back change, and in the principles of percentage em- ^ — 

ployed in the calculation of discounts. 



IV. CONTINUATION INSTRUCTION. 



\M 




Continuation classes. — The compulsory education laws of several 
States prescribe that when a boy or a girl leaves school for the pur- 
pose of going to work at the minimum age at which he is permitted 
to do so, he must attend a continuation class for one or two years to 
complete his education. These laws also generally impose upon 
employers the obligation of dismissing such employees at a sufficiently 
early hour to enable them to go home, take their supper, and report 
at the evening continuation school at the commencement of the ses- 
sion. Because of the inconvenience of complying with this pro-i 
vision of the law, many employers prefer to give their employees} 
the benefits of continuation instruction in their stores in the early] 
morning when the business in the stores is normally light. In these] 
cases the stores furnish the room, light, heat, and equipment, and] 
the educational authorities provide the teacher and the supplies. 

Morning instruction. — Comparatively few customers visit depart- 
ment stores in the early morning hours, and the sendee of the store 
is not interfered with if the junior employees are given instruction 
during these hours. The usual school hours are from 8.30 a. m. to I un 
10 a. m., and the most satisfactory arrangement is one in which one- I ou 
third of the junior employees attend each day, thus giving to each I hb 
employee two consecutive school days each week.^ The school year is ^ >tis 
furthermore frequently divided into three terms — a fall term, ex- 
tending during October and November; a Christmas recess during 
December; a winter term during January, February, and March; 
and a spring term during April and May. 

Subjects of curriculum. — ^Arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, and 
English are the academic subjects most generally taught in continu- 
ation classes. A discussion of current events is sometimes included 
in the course of study; and instruction in civics, ethics, and public 
speaking is occasionally provided. In large establishments in which 
the number of pupils justifies it the employees are divided into two 
or three grades, in accordance with the extent of their previous 
education. 

Secondary instruction. — A few comployers provide continuation 
instruction of a character similar to that furnished by commercial 
evening high schools. The subjects of instruction include business 



^W. D. Earnest. (See p. 30.) 
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Chapter 1, Business Methods. 

The form and construction of business letters will be stt 
followed by original work, which in turn should be criticia 
The pupils should be encouraged to bring letters to class to & 
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PAID SEND SCHEDULE 

Detach all of the original 
and body of duplicate, leav- 
ing address part of duplicate 
in bookj showing amount of 
sale. Send both, properly 
fastened (exposed), with 
merchandise to inspector's 
desk. 

In all paid sales keep the 
inspector's voucher, stamped 
by the cashier, indicating 
which cashier you paid the 
money to. THIS IS YOUE 
RECEIPT. At the close of 
the day you must have a 
voucher for each paid sale; 
place these in a voucher bag, 
seal it up, note the date, sec- 
tion and sales number on the 
face of it, and hand it to 
some one who collects them 
for your section. 
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LW. D. Earnest. (See p. SO.) 
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arithmetic, business law, business geography, business English, book- 
keeping, and spelling, with occasional additional instruction in civics, 
history, and public speaking. 

John Wanamakeb Commebcial Instttutb, New Yobk. 

COXJBSE OF STUDY 

Senior claaa. 
SpelUng. 

Words selected by teacher from the dally papers. 
Arlthmetlo. 
Text : A Practical Business Arithmetic. Moore & Miner. 
Banking and bank discount. 
Stocks and bonds. 

Partnership. / 

Exchange (domestic and foreign). 
Customhouse business. 
Rapid addition (part of each lesson). 
Business methods. 
Text: Business Methods. Teller & Brown. Chapter. 

Banking, bank discounts, and drafts 3-5 

Merchandise sales, stocks, and bonds 10 

Partnership 11 

Insurance 11 

Postal Information 6 

Railroad and express business 8 

CJontracts, leases, and bonds 9 

The above subjects will be required. The first four will be taught when the 
respective subject Is introduced in arithmetic. 
Business law. 
Text: Bly*s Business Law. Pages. 

Negotiable papers 33-54 

Interest and usury 106-108 

Partnership 72-76 

Insurance • 98-101 

Corporations 77-83 

CJontracts 6-30 

Ck)nunon carriers 89-92 

Nuisance 158-159 

Highways 160-165 

These subjects will be required and sliould be taught when similar subjects 
are Introduced In arithmetic. 
Business geography. 
Text : Geography of Commerce and Industry. Rochelau. 
This subject embraces a study of the distribution of the vegetable, mineral, 
and commercial products of the United States, its transportation facilities, 
telephones, telegraphs, and submarine cables. In each of these the relation 
of the United States to foreign countries will be shown. 
Correspondence. 
Chapter 1, Business Methods. 

The form and construction of business letters will be studied critically and 
followed by original work, which In turn should be criticized by the teacher. 
The pupils should be encouraged to bring letters to class to study. 
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ClTiei. 

Text : Syllabus of Civics. Boynton. 
Publlo speaking. 

Original work in the preparation of briefs and their delivery before the class. 
The research should be along the lines suggested by the study of civics and 
business methods. 
Bookkeeping. 

Modem, illustrative. 
Vnited States History. 

Text to be developed from and illustrated by means of lantern slides of 
paintings, bas-reliefs, and prizes found in the Capitol at Washington, showing 
the development of the country and Government The course to culminate in 
a trip of the graduating class to Washington. 

y. CONCLUSION. 

Prevocatiorud training. — Some department stores oflfer prevoca- 
tional training to high-school students by calling upon these high 
schools for students for stock, selling, marking, and office work cm 
busy days and in emergencies. They also offer a laboratory course 
in selling for two hours on Friday afternoons to high-school girls 
who are taking the salesmanship course in the high school. While 
these high-school students are in the store, the girls whose places they 
take are receiving instruction in continuation classes. The head book- 
keepers of some stores give courses of instruction in practical book- 
keeping in the high schools, and the head cashiers sometimes give 
similar instruction in the work of department store cashiers and 
examiners, offering permanent positions in the stores to the pupils 
who show special aptitude for department «tore work. 

Training of teachers. — So great has become the demand for teach- 
ers in department stores, continuation schools, and high schools that 
a training class for teachers has been established in Boston by means 
of cooperation between the Union School of Salesmanship and Sim- 
mons College of that city. The students spend Mondays in selling 
in department stores, the mornings of the rest of week in observation 
of the theory and practice of teaching in the Union School of Sales- 
manship, and the afternoons in technical courses at Simmons College. 
About 30 graduates of this training class are at present engaged in 
teaching salesmanship in department stores and in vocational and 
prevocational classes throughout the United States. These training 
classes were founded by and are still under the direction of Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince, who is the mother of salesmanship instruction in 
American department stores. 

The schedules of classes in the Union School of Salesmanship, both 
for saleswomen and for the teachers' training courses, are given 
below: 
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School of Salbsmanship. 
Schedule of dasaea for aaleawomefu 



Dafly 

8«9SiOO. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Satmday. 


8L30 
to 

11.80 


TexUl«B. 

lecture from 
8tor« repre- 
Sflotatlve: 


Arithmetic. 
English. 

Demonstration 
sales. 


SalesUp. 
Color and de- 
sign. 
Hygiene. 


Arithmetic 
Textiles. 


Arithmetio. 
llerchaodisa. 

Economios. 



COUBSE OF STUDY. 

Salesmanship : 

Discussion of store experiences with application of principles involved. 

Demonstration of selling in class with class criticism. 

Lectures by representative business men and women on different phases of 
retail selling. 

Glass conferences on important salesmanship subjects: Care of stock* ap- 
proaching a customer, etc. 

Individual conferences with girls on points observed In teachers' ''follow- 
up *' work in the stores. 
Textiles: 

Fibers — ^wool, sUk* cotton, linen. 

Manufacture. 

Fabrics. 

Commercial geography. 
Color and design : 

Recognition of color tones. 

Color combinations. 

Appropriate use of colors. 

Principles of design applied to dress and furnishings. 
Economics : 

Relation of capital and wages. 

Relation of expenditure to income. 

The spending of money. 

The saving of money. 
Arithmetic : 

Sale-slip practice and store system. 

Drill in addition and multiplication. 

Fractions. 

Percentage. 

Cash accounts. 

Business forms. 
Personal hygiene from the point of view of business honesty : 

Hygienic dressing. 

Personal appearance. 

Bathing. 



Ventilation. 

Diet 

The nerves, etc. 
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Practical talks: 

Besides the lectures on business subjects, practical talks are given on such 

topics as — 
Vocational trainings 
The Consumers* League. 
Books and reading. 
The minimum wage. 

TEACHERS* TRAINING CLASS, 1913-14. 
MORNING. 



Monday. 



TueBday. 



Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 



SelUiif in department 
stores. 



Study of merdiandise and 
store system in cooperat- 
ing * 



Supervision of store work of 
pupils in salesmanship schooL 



Observation, theory, and practioe of teadiing 
the following subjects In the salesmanship 
sdiod: 

Textiles. Color and design. 

Hygiene. Salesmanship. 

EnlUsh. MercfaandiseT 

Eoonondcs. Arithmetic 
Dally conference with the director on the morn- 
ing's work. 



AFTERNOON. 



Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


IMday. 


SelUng in depart- 
ment stores. 


Economics. 
Industrial history. 


EducaUon. 
TextOes. 


Applied psychol- 
Ed^ion. 


Textiles. 
Textfles. 



The afternoon work is at Simmons CoDege and continues during the year with the exception of eco- 
nomics, which is a six weeks' course in the fall. 
Various miUs, t&etahm, and sdiools are Tisited in connection with the above courses. 

VI. APPENDIX. 

Department Store Ck)XjR8E of Study. 

FIRST WEEK. 

First lesson: 

(1) National movement for vocational training. 

(2) Salesmanship In colleges, high schools, commercial schools, insurance 

companies, etc. 

(3) The position of saleswoman as a representative of the firm. 

(4) Opportunity for service. 
Second lesson: 

(1) The competition of to-day. 

(2) Essential qualifications of a good sales person. 
Third lesson : 

Approach to customer. 
Fourth lesson: 

Textiles. 
Fifth lesson: 

(1) Discussion of selling experiences. 

(2) The treatment of price. 
(8) What is sa l esmanship? 
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SECOND WEEK. 

First lesson: 

(1) " The girl and the selling game.'* Beading and discussion. 

(2) Suggestion in selling. 
Second lesson: 

The demonstration sale. 
Third lesson: 

(1) Habit 

(2) Discussion of newspaper article on selling. 
Fourth lesson: 

Talking points of merchandise. 
Fifth lesson : 
Silks. 

THIRD WEEK. 

First lesson: 

(1) Type of customer. 

(2) The "just-looking" customer. 

(3) The customer who wants to look elsewhere. 
Second lesson: 

Care of the feet and footwear. 
Third lesson: 

Demonstration sale. 
Fourth lesson: 

(1) The Dry Goods Economist 

(2) Little points in seUing. 
(8) Discussion; experiences. 

Fifth lesson: 

Lecture: "Color in dress." 

FOURTH WEEK. 

First lesson : 

(1) The undecided customer. 

(2) The man customer. 

(3) The set-price customer. 

(4) Tired customer. 
Second lesson : 

(1) Remarking to another person while serving a customer. 

(2) Knowledge of stock. 

(3) Service talk, from "Store chat" 
Third lesson: 

(1) The use of English in selling. 

(2) Adjectives used in describing merchandise. 

(3) The voice. 
Fourth lesson: 

(1) Demonstration sale. 

(2) Types of customer — ^The tired — ^Fussy. 
Fifth lesson: 

Cotton. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

First lesson: 

Lecture : "Color contrast and part contrast" 
Second lesson : 

(1) Store organization. 

(2) M^rcbandise lesson— Buttons. 
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Third lesson : 

Lecture — Buying. 
Fourth lesson : 

Waste in business. 
Fifth lesson: 

Narrowing the sale. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

First lesson: 

Lecture — Color balance. 
Second lesson: 

Visit to the Warnrlght Knitting Mills. 
Third lesson: 

(1) The proper handling of merchandise. 

(2) Advertising; our relation to this end of the business. 

(3) Store directory. 
Fourth lesson: 

Written review. 
Fifth lesson: 
Oral review. 

Pbincipal Depabtiocnt Stobe Educational Dibbctobs. 

No. Firm. City. Bdneatioiutl director. 

1. The Hub Baltimore Maud Husted. 

2. William Filene Boston Bemice M. Cannon. 

3. William Hengerer Buffalo Jllldred Robinson. 

4. Sears-Roebuck Co Chicago G. H. Miller. 

5. Halle Bros. Co ^Cleveland Isabel C. Bacon. 

6. William Taylor & Son Cleveland W. S. Westhafer. 

7. L. S. Ayres Indianapolis Olma Steeg. 

8. Broadway Store Los Angeles W. H. B. Kilmer. 

9. Edward Schuster Milwaukee Alice F. Brown. 

10. L. Bamberger & Co Newark Marjory Stoneman. 

11. Bloomlngdale Bros New York Anna Howell Wilcox. 

12. Lord & Taylor New York Beulah E. Kennard. 

13. John Wanamaker New York W. D. Earnest. 

14. Glmbel Bros Philadelphia R. H. Preston. 

15. Emporium San Francisco M. V. Greene. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTION OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES 



I. THE OPERATOR. 

Divisions of the telephone service, — ^The employees of telephone 
companies are usually divided into five departments: The commer- 
cial department, which makes contracts with the patrons of the com- 
pany and collects payment for the service rendered ; the accounting 
department, which keeps the books and accounts of the company ; the 
engineering department, which attends to the larger technical prob- 
lems of the company; the traffic department, which consists of the 
operating force ; and the plant department, which installs and main- 
tains the physical equipment. No service instruction is given to the 
employees of the engineering department, because they are all well 
equipped with technical knowledge before entering the employ of the 
company, and no service instruction is given to the employees of the 
commercial and accounting departments, because their duties are 
simple and nontechnical. Detailed instruction, however, is given to 
the employees of the traffic and plant departments. 

ImpoHance of operators. — Electricity, equipment, and operators 
are required for furnishing telephone service. Of these three ele- 
ments, the operator is the most important, and to secure operators 
possessing the necessary qualifications the telephone companies make 
the work immediately remunerative by paying the operators while 
they are learning, offer employment to all who have learned the 
business, and offer to satisfactory employees permanent employment 
unaffected by dull seasons or an overstocked labor market. 

Hov/rsof service and advancement^} — Since telephone service is con- 
tinuous throughout the 24 hours, operators are required to work as 
day operators at salaries from $6 to $12 a week, as evening operators 
at salaries from $7 to $13 a week, and as night operators at salaries 
from $8 to $14 a week. As an operator's value increases with her 
experience, a schedule of wage increases has been provided to furnish 
extra remuneration at the end of given periods. Furthermore, pref- 

*New York Telephone Co. 

31 
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erence in hours of service is given to those who have been longest in 
the service* Operators of experience, possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, are assigned to the higher positions of senior operators, 
information operators, and toll operators, and those who by their self- 
control, reliability, sympathy, ability, and cool-headedness demon- 
strate executive ability are promoted to the positions of supervisor at 
a salary of $15 a week and of chief opei^^tor at a salary of $25 a week. 

Trcdmng of operators. — ^In the large cities the telephone company 
generally maintains a training school for operators, with a principal 
and a corps of instructors. In the smaller cities and towns the new 
operators are instructed by a local supervisor designated by the chief 
operator, who follows as closely as possible the course of study used 
in the operators' training schools of the larger cities. The course of 
instruction usually covers four weeks and the students are paid not 
less than $5 a week while learning. Instruction is given by means of 
lectures, supervised study periods, catechism, recitations, written ex- 
aminations, and demonstrations on a switchboard of the same type 
as those used in the regular exchanges. During these demonstrations 
the instructors personate subscribers and the students handle the 
calls as operators. 

Qualifications demanded. — The applicants are subjected to a careful 
examination of their qualifications. They must be between the ages 
of 16 and 23, and at least 5 feet in height. Inquiry is made regard- 
ing the applicant's physical condition by questioning her regarding 
her present state of health, the illnesses she has had in recent years, 
whether she has ever suffered from any nervous trouble or fainting 
spells, and when she had occasion to consult a physician. No appli- 
cant is considered eligible if her general condition of health is bad, if 
she shows evidence of skin disease, or is afflicted with a physical de- 
formity of hands of body that would in any way interfere with the 
proper performance of her work. Each candidate is required to 
read with each eye the letters on a standard test chart placed about 
10 feet from her and to name the colors painted on the test chart. 
Her hearing is tested by observing the applicant while she is 
listening, particularly when questions are put to her in a low tone, 
and by asking her whether she is subject to earache, or to catarrhal 
trouble, or whether she has had abscesses in her ears or has noticed 
any trouble with her hearing. In addition to being given the read- 
ing test, the applicant is also required to repeat a list of numbers 
compiled for the purpose. During this test the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of the applicant's enunciation and the accuracy and care- 
fulness of her pronunciation as well as any impediment in her speech 
are noted. 
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As far as may be practicable, applicants are required to have com- 
pleted a course of study in a public school or its equivalent in a 
private school. Consideration is also given to courses of" study in 
night school and business school and to experience gained in business 
offices and other places of employment. Each applicant is required 
to read aloud a selection from the Greneral Regulations for Opera- 
tors. The examiner notes whether this is done clearly, accurately, 
and with expression, and whether the applicant gives evidence that 
she has a correct understanding of the subject matter. He notes 
also whether the applicant speaks grammatically, and whether her 
speech is free from the current slang. The personal characteristics 
and mannerisms of the applicant are also observed and judgment is 
formed regarding her ability to think clearly and quickly and to 
act promptly and intelligently. 

Candidates must possess an even temperament, a pleasing courte- 
ous manner, a neat businesslike appearance, good moral character, 
a willingness to work at night and on holidays, and possess general 
reliability. 

Selection of applicants. — While waiting to be interviewed in refer- 
ence to appointment and during the interview, each applicant is 
closely watched. The examiner notes whether she is quiet and dig- 
nified, pleasant in manner, refined in appearance, and courteous in 
speech. Tidiness and cleanliness of clothing and person, as well as 
the absence of frivolous appearances, are observed. The applicant's 
reliability is determined by judicious questioning, by observing her 
manner of talking and of replying to questions, from her general 
appearance and by ascertaining whether she is living with her 
parents and if not, the reason for this and the name of the person 
with whom she is making her home. Two reliable references are 
also required. 

The following form show^s the scope of the initial application. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 

Application for Emplotmbnt. 

FEMALE. 

Date , 191 

Name in fuH Address 

Age and date of birth Married 

What school did you attend? What class were you in? 

What position are you applying for? 

Is your eyesight good? Is your hearing good? 
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FOBMEB EMPLOYERS. 
(Give the names of the Arms you have worked for, beginning with the last.) 



Name Address 

Position held How long employed ?- 

Date of leaving Wages or salary? 

Why did you leave? 

Name Address 

Position held How long employed?- 

Date of leaving Wages or salary? 

Why did you leave? 

Have you ever been employed by any telephone company? 

Have you any relatives employed by this company? 

Introduced to this company by 



REFERENCES. 
Name. Address. Business. 



REMARKS. 
(These spaces are not to be filled in by applicant) 



II. OPERATORS' SCHOOL. 

Central office operators, upon entering the employ of the telephone 
company, are given a four-weeks' course of instruction in telephone 
operating at the operators' school. In this school each class of 
students is placed in charge of a classroom supervisor. The course 
of study consists of lectures on operating practices and in the study 
of operating instructions issued for the guidance of central office 
operators. Each supervisor assigns the work to be covered during 
the study period and hears the recitations. In some cities the lessons, 
in leaflet form, are given to the students one at a time on the evening 
preceding the day they are to recite, and at the same time the instruc- 
tress explains the lesson. On the following day the students give an 
oral recitation in the classroom, and later they are placed at the 
school switchboard, where the lesson is taught practically. 

Scope of instruction, — The course of instruction embraces the 
organization, the functions, and the importance of the different 
officials and departments for the purpose of administration and 
operation, as well as the general rules governing the conduct of 
operators in their relations to the public, to their superiors in office, 
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and to each other. The student operator is taught the construc- 
tion of the telephone instrument, the switchboard, and its central 
office auxiliary equipment by the use of telephone apparatus with all 
its interior works exposed and by the use of graphic charts depicting 
on a laxge scale the details of the minute parts of this apparatus. 
The whole make-up of an operating position at the board is shown 
and explained to the students, who are taught just what happens in 
every part of the plant from the time one subscriber who wants to 
reach another lifts the receiver of his telephone from its hook. The 
student is carried through the process of answering the subscriber's 
signal, taking his order, calling the number wanted, reporting busy 
lines, and " don't answers," to the point when he hangs up his receiver 
and thereby signals that he is through talking. 

Lectures on operating practice. — ^A course of lectures on operating 
practice or the rules for handling all classes of calls is delivered by 
an instructress who is aided by a demonstrating section of a telephone 
switchboard and by charts and diagrams. The student must master 
the phraseology of this practice which has been adopted by all tele- 
phone companies after years of study and which is so skillfully 
worded as to meet all operating situations with the brevity and clear- 
ness of meaning necessary to the speed of service demanded by the 
public. This lecture course includes also instruction in the different 
classes of subscribers' service, the privileges to which each class 
entitles the subscriber, the method of handling business from auto- 
matic pay stations and prepayment subscribers' service involving the 
deposit of coins and the detecting of signals that the proper coin 
deposits have been made, the metering of calls from measured service 
subscribers' stations and pay stations, and the handling of toll and 
long-distance calls. 

The thoroughness of such a course is apparent from the following 
typical courses of the New York and Chicago telephone companies. 

New York CJoxjbse of Study, 
first week. 

1. General introduction to the business. Explanation of the hours, salaries, 
and regulations relating to attendance and deportment. 

Answering, taking and repeating calls, local multiple calls, ringing, and 
rural line calls. 

2. Explanation of the classes of service. 

Central office abbreviations, writing tickets, registering, and requests for 
charges (on caUs completed by "A" operators). 

8. The method of handling trunk calls. 

Direct circuit trunk calls, tandem circuit trunk calls, and ring-down trunk 
caUs. 

4. The method of handling calls (continued). 

5. The description and use of toll boards. 

ToU board two-number calls and toll board particular person calls. 
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6. The meaning and use of long-distance toll boards. 

Long-distance two-number calls and long-distance particular person calls. 

SECOND WEEK. 

7. The organization of the company. 

Calls for official lines, information calls, ** bell rang " reports, complaints, and 
equipment trouble. 

8. Requests for charges and rates, abandoned calls, supervising, disconnect- 
ing, overlapping operations, right of way calls, and clearing double connections. 

9. Multiple marking calls and answering jack marking calls. 

10. Emergency calls and denial of service for nonpayment 

11. Telegram calls. 

12. Calls from multi-coin prepayment stations and calls from pos^myment 
stations. 

THIRD WEEK. 

13. Busy calls, including reversed calls. 

14. Delayed and don*t answer and out of order calls. 
1.5. Wrong number calls. 

16. Restoring connections. 

17. Miscellaneous conditions and traffic record (peg count). 

18. Review work and necessary special instructions. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

The lectures during this week will be devoted to reviewing the work already 
done by the students while in the scIkm)! and to examining students to ascertain 
whether or not they are ready for transfer to central offices. 

Chicago Course of Study. 



1. The completion of 


local 


multiple 


7. 


Organization and official calls. 




connections. 










Handling complaints and equip- 




Answering calls. 










ment trouble. 




Taking and repeating calls. 




8. 


Supervision and disconnection. 




Use of different 


parts 


of 


key. 




Third party connected. 




board. 










Right of way. 




Ringing. 










Charges. 




Testing. 










Abandoned calls. 


2. 


Classes of service. 
Line lami)s. 
Registering. 
Tickets. 








9. 

10. 


Multiple marking calls. 
Answering jack marking. 

Emergency calls and denied serv- 
ice. 


8. 


Method of completing trunk 


con- 


11. 


Telegram calls. 




nections. 








12. 


Busies and reversed calls. 




Direct circuit trunk. 






13. 


Don't answers and out of order. 




Tandem. 








14. 


Wrong numbers. 


4. 


Trunk connections. 
Busies. 
No trunks. 
Ringing. 








15. 


Restoring connections. 
Local multiple. 
Direct circuit trunk. 
Tandem trunk. 


6. 


Trunk connections. 
Ring-down. 
Recording. 








16. 


Recording calls. 
Traffic record. 
"A" operators. 


6. 


Long distance. 
Particular person 


calls. 








•*B" operators. 
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8UMMABY OF CHICAGO COUBSE. 

Hours. 

Operating switchboard practice 36 

Voice training 6 

Relief period 6 

Recitation 44 

Lunch period 10 

Enunciation 12 

Spelling exercise 4 

Calisthenics (physical exercise) 5 

Explanation of new lesson 15 

Dummy multiple practice (chart and lap boards) 24 

Hygienic lectures 1 4 

Total number hours in school course 166 

FIBST LESSONS IN TELEPHONE OPEBATINO [CHICAQOl. 

Lesson 5. 

1. Q. If a call is received for " Information," what should the operator do? 
A. She should repeat, " Information/* and establish the connection. 

2. Q. If the calling party asks for a directory, what should the operator say? 
A. " I will give you the repair department." 

3. Q. If the calling party states that his bell has been rung, what should the 

operator say? 
A, "Will you excuse It, please?" and If he does not hang up, she should re- 
peat the phrase. If he does not then hang up, she should say, " Thei*e 
is no one on the line now." 

4. Q. If he still remains at the telephone, what should the operator say? 
A. " Win you hang up, please? " 

5. Q. If the calling party asks tf his bell has been rung, what should the 

operator say? 
A. "There is no one on the line now. Excuse it please?" and if he does 
not hang up, she should repeat the phrase. If he does not then hang 
up, she should say, " Will you hang up, please? " 

6. Q. If the calling party requests a ring on his line, what should the opera- 

tor do? 
A. If the calling party gives his number, she should repeat the number. 
On individual lines, when the number plate shows the number, she 
should say " Yes, sir." 

7. Q. If the calling party does not give his number, or the individual line has 

no number plate, what should the operator say? 
A. " Your number, please? ", and then repeat it 

8. Q. If the calling party does not hang up after giving the call, what should 

the operator say? 
A. " Will you hang up, please, while I ring? " 

9. Q. If in repeating the ring on the line the calling party states that he is an 

installer, what should the operator do? 
A. She should remove the plug from the answering jack and pass an order 
to the trouble operator, saying, "Ring on (station number)." 
10. Q. If the calling party requests the panel and jack numbers, what should 
the operator do? 
A. She should refer to the panel number plate and answering jack number 
and give the information. 
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11. Q. If the calling party says, "What line?" what should the operator do? 
A. She should refer to the number plate or reverting chart and (1) on an 

individual line, give the line number, (2) on a two-party line give 
either station number and add, " Two-party," (3) on a four-party line 
give the circuit number as, "Circuit (circuit number)," or if there 
is no circuit number, give any station number and add, " Four-party." 

12. Q. If there is no number plate or entry on the reverting chart, what should 

the operator say? 
A. •• No number plate." 
18, Q. If the calling party requests the class of service, what should the opera- 
tor do? 
A. She should obtain it from the lamp cap opal and give it 

III. PLANT EMPLOYEES. 

Selection of plant employee8, — Although applicants for positicms 
in the plant department are not subjected to a physical examination, 
they are selected with respect to their physical ability to perform the 
work for which they have applied and must be of good moral char- 
acter. They must also be able to read and to write legibly, and 
should preferably have at least a common-school educaticm. No 
written examination is given to applicants for employment. 

Training of plant men. — Employees of the plant department re- 
ceive instruction in the inspectors' and installers' school. All 
instruction is given in the form of extemporaneous talks by the 
teachers, with illustrations on the blackboards, but no text books. 
The course of instruction is divided into three grades. New men 
have one week of instruction in the first grade. At the conclusion 
of this course two written examinations are held and the men are 
sent out to work for a week or more before entering upon the instruc- 
tion of the second grade. The course of instruction in the second 
grade covers eight days. The time which elapses between the sec- 
ond grade and the third grade varies and depends upon the ability 
of the man and the amount of work on hand. The instruction in 
the third grade covers two weeks. In addition to the technical 
instruction given in this school, lectures are delivered to the men on 
such subjects as " Safety," " Relation with subscribers," " Manner of 
approaching public," " Personal appearance," etc. Employees in the 
plant department are also supplied with 28 instruction books for 
their information and guidance. These instruction books are revised 
from time to time and are supplemented by plant instructions and 
by engineering bulletins. Cable splicers are given a special one- 
week course of instruction by the splicing supervisor. This instruc- 
tion consists of a series of talks, the actual performance of the work 
of a splicer's helper, and an examination on the subjects covered in 
the course. 

Below is given a typical course for the training of plant men in 
telephone companies, together with typical examination questions 
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covering such a course. An examination paper from the training 
school of splicers' helpers of the New York Telephone Co. is also 
given as an example of examinations of this nature. 

Typical Training Coubse fob Plant Men. 

First grade (new men — time, •ne week) : 

Elementary electricity and magnetism. Splicing (inside wire, soldering, 
bridle and sleeve splices, bridging connectors). Cable system and cross 
connecting. Olor code and cable lacing. Protectors. Assembly of No. 
2(V-S desk stand. Connecting up instruments. Desk stand and wall set 
Instrument circuits. Bell adjustment. Entering wires. Operating 
switchboards and monitors. Examination. General Instruction. 
Second grade (time, seven or eight days) : 

Soldering wires to lugs. Bell operation. Bell adjustment. Generator. 
Induction coil. Transmitter. Receiver. Condenser. Desk-stand circuit. 
Assembly of No. 20 desk stand. Wall set circuit. Hotel set circuit. 
Trouble testing. Examination. Party-line bells. No. 50-A coin machines. 
Third grade (time, two weeks) : 
Positive supervision switchl)oard — 
Trunk circuit Buzzer circuit. CJord circuit Supervisory circuit. Op- 
erator's set Machine key tripping circuit. Relay circuit Wiring of 
all circuits. Trouble testing. Examination. 

INSPECTORS AND INSTALLERS* SCHOOL — ^FIRST-ORADi: EXAMINATION. 

1. In what direction does the electric current flow? 

2. What is a direct current? 

3. What is an alternating current? 

4. What are volts, amperes, and ohms? 

5. What is a magnet? 

6 (a). What is a permanent magnet? 
(b). What Is an electro magnet? 

7. Diagram of No. 20 D. S. connected to 101 set 

8. Diagram of No. 20 D. S. connected to 295 set 

9. Diagram of No. 85 set 

10 (a). What Is In the bell circuit? 

(b). What is In the transmitter circuit? 
(c). What is In the receiver circuit? 

INSTALLERS AND INSPECTORS* SCHOOL — SECOND-GRADE EXAMINATION. 

1. Explain the polarized bell and Its operation. 

2. Explain the hand generator and Its operation. 

3. Explain the Induction coll and Its operation. 

4. Explain the transmitter and Its operation. 

5. Explain the receiver and Its operation. 

6. Explain the condenser, Its properties, and why It Is placed on the bell circuit 

7 (a). Draw a diagram of the desk-stand circuit 

(b). Draw a diagram of the wall-set circuit (No. 85 set). 
8. Draw a diagram of the hotel-set circuit (No. 293-R). 
9 (a). What does a side tone Indicate? (D. S. Ckt). 

(b). What does no side tone Indicate? (D. S.Ckt). 
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10. What is the resistance of the bell winding? 
What Is the resistance of the receiver winding? 
What is the resistance of the primary coll? 
What is the resistance of the secondary coil? 
What is the resistance of the transmitter? 



New York Telephone Co. — Plant Department, 
examination questions in connection with the splicers' helpers* schooi4 

1 (a). What is a feeder cable? 

(b). What is a block cable? 

(c). What is a house cable? 

(d). What is a trunk cable? 
2. What are the two styles of terminal commonly used, and what is the rule 

governing their use? 
8. How may a pair be distinguished in a cable? 

4. W^hat are the names by wliich the sides of a pair are distinguished, and give 

particulars as to how they are terminated? 

5. What are the troubles which may result from faulty cable construction? 

6. In addition to the above troubles, what are the troubles which may result 

from faulty splicing work? 

7. What is a spare pair? 

8. What is a straight spUce? 

9. What is a cross-connecting box? 

10. What is the construction notification book in a central office used for? 

11. What is a bridged pair? 

12. What is indicated by the letter " B " p1ace<l before the conductor number 

on a cleat or form strip in a house cable? 

13. What is the main frame in a central office? 

14. What are the two sides of the main frame and how do you distinguish 

between them? 

15. Why is a heat coil used and what means of protection is it? 

16. How should a heat coll be placed in position? 

The following is a list of the instruction books used in the plant 
department of a telephone company : 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS — ^PLANT DEPABTMENT. 

1. General instructions. 

2. Subway cable work. 

3. Block cable work. 

4. House cable work. 

5. Splicing. 
a Wiring. 

7. Instructions for installers and Inspectors. . 
a Testing. 
9. Trouble. 

10. Booth installations and signs. 

11. Wiring plans. P. B. X. and station circuit wiring. 

12. Instructions to inspectors. 

13. Cable testing. 

14. Instructions to wire chiefs' forces. 
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15. Central office tests. 

16. Central office inspections. 

17. Routines. 

18. Reports. 

19. Records. 

20. Trouble and trouble records. 

21. Cable work and transfers. 

22. Special circuits. 

23. Standard stamps and abbreviations. 

24. EJmergencies. 

25. Power plant, central office light and power circuit. 

26. Central office buildings, furniture, and fixtures. 

27. Engineering bulletins. 

28. Tentative instructions for placing aerial cables. 
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I. QENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY* N. Y. 

APPRENTICE COURSES. 

Introduction. — The apprentice courses of the Greneral Electric 
Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., were organized in 1901, with a view 
to stimulating in the minds of boys a desire to become thorough 
mechanics by systematic training of the mind, the hand, the wrist, 
and the eye in the trades of machinist, patternmaker, molder^ black- 
smith, and draftsman. The apprentice courses consisted at first 
merely of systematized training on the machine tools, but classroom 
work was soon added to complete the course of instruction. During 
the first 13 years in the history of the course the work was satis- 
factorily completed by 774 boys, of whom 493 were machinists. 

Admission. — Each applicant for admission to the apprentice course 
must have a definite idea of the trade he wishes to follow, and his 
request for admission must be based, not on a sudden impulse, nor 
on the mere desire to find employment, but on repeated talks-with his 
parent or guardian which have helped him to discover the trade 
that has appealed most strongly to him. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 16 and 18, be able to 
speak, read, and write English, be of good habits, and be well 
recommended. All applicants must have completed the eighth grade 
of the elementary school. 

Applications. — Applications for admission to the apprenticeship 
courses of the General Electric Co., at Schnectady, N. Y., may 
be made by the boy in person, accompanied by his parent, or by 
letter to the superintendent of apprentices, giving full particulars of 
the applicant's age, training, and reasons for seeking admission to 
the course. An application will not be accepted from any boy unless 
he has made up his mind to apply himself diligently and thought- 
fully in the shops and in the classrooms to the task of making himself 
a more useful man to his employer, and to the community in which he 
lives, nor unless he has decided for himself certain rules of conduct 
which will establish his reputation for honesty, sobriety, and self- 
control in the shops and in his home. The parent of each applicant 
42 
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must agree to cooperate with the superintendent of apprentices by 
carefully supervising the apprentice at home, by urging him to give 
a certain amount of time to his home work in mathematics and 
drawing, and by providing a consistent plan for the apprentice's 
recreation and pleasure. If the applicant resides in a town other 
than Schenectady, arrangements must be made to enable him to live 
with a relative or a guardian in Schenectady, who will be responsible 
for his welfare. At the completion of the four-year course of study, 
the apprentice receives a diploma and a bonus of $100, and is given 
employment as a journeyman in his trade. 

Course for mackimsts. — In the selection of applicants for the ma- 
chinists' course preference will be given to those boys who are just 
leaving school, because they have not yet lost their habits of disci- 
pline, obedience, and study, and have not yet forgotten what they 
were taught in school. In the training room, which is equipped with 
machine tools and benches, these boys receive thorough instruction 
from competent teachers in the methods of machine and bench 
work. After completing the required time in the training room, the 
apprentice is transferred to one of the large machine shops, where 
he obtains experience in bench work and assembling work under the 
supervision of the apprentice department, which cooperates with the 
shop foreman and the instructors. The course covers four years of 
2,770 hours per year, and the rate of pay is gradually increased from 
10 cents an hour during the first year to 16^ cents an hour during 
the fourth year. 

Course for patternmakers. — Apprentices in the patternmakers' 
course spend two years under competent instructors in the training 
room for patternmakers, which is equipped with machines and 
benches for wood pattemmaking. At the beginning of the third 
year the apprentice is transferred to the regular pattern department, 
and during this year is assigned for three months to the foundry, 
where he performs the same class of work as that required of the 
mcdder apprentices. This experience is needed in order that the pat- 
ternmaker may become familiar with the molder's problems and thus 
better assist in securing good castings. The duration of the pattern- 
makers' course and the rate of pay are the same as in the case of 
machinists. 

Course for blacksmiths. — Applicants for admission to the course 
for blacksmiths are required to pass an examination in arithmetic 
up to and including common fractions. They spend four years of 
2,770 hours per year in the blacksmith shop, where they obtain an in- 
timate knowledge of metals, their characteristics and proper treat- 
ment in forging, welding, and tempering. 

Classroom work. — Each apprentice spends about 3^ hours a 
week during working hoiirs in the classroom. The subjects taught 
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are those related to practical shopwork, including algebra, applied 
mechanics, blueprint reading, and mechanical drawing. In teaching 
the fundamentals of mathematics, problems are taken directly from 
shop practice to impress the apprentices with the practical use of 
the principles studied. All apprentices are required to do a certain 
amount of home work in the way of study and making finished draw- 
ings, with a view to inculcating the habit of reading and studying at 
home. Apprentices are paid the same rate of compensation while 
at school as in the shops. If an apprentice fails to pass his school 
examination or fails to complete the required number of drawings, 
this is recorded as lost time, and will bar him from advancing to 
the next year's work with its increase in compensation. 
. Course in mathematics. — The following course in mathematics is 
prescribed for machinists, patternmakers, and blacksmiths : 

First year: 

First term — Factoring; greatest common measure; least common multiple; 
cancellation; fractions. 

Second term — Simplification; decimals; measurement of circles; circum- 
ferential speeds; pitch and lead; shop problems. 

Third term — Compound quantities; measurements (lines, arc; areas — 
rectangle, triangle, trapezoid, circle, sector, ellipse; volumes — solids hav- 
ing any of the above figures for base; angles) ; shop problems. 

Fourth term — Metric system; board measure; general review; and shop 
problems. 
Second year: 

First term — Percentage; shop problems. 

Second term — Ratio and proportion; involution; evolution; square root 
and applications; pulleys; gears; and shop problems. 

Third term — Evolution; cube root; mensuration; triangles; trapeziums; 
polygons; shop problems. 

Fourth term — Mensuration ; cone ; pyramid ; sphere ; shop problems ; review. 
Third year : 

First term — Definitions; positive and negative numbers; algebraic expres- 
sions; fundamental processes. 

Second term — Fundamental processes; simple equations; special products. 

Third term — Factoring; greatest common divisor; least common multiple; 
fractions begun. 

Fourth term — Fractions completed ; ratio ; simultaneous equations. 
Fourth year : 

First term — Graphs ; powers ; roots ; radicals. 

Second term — Quadratics; exponents; logarithms. 

Third term — Rectilinear figures. 

Fourth term — Similar triangles and circles ; practical problems. 

Cawrse for draftsmen. — Applicants desiring to enter the course 
for draftsmen are required to pass an examination in arithmetic, in- 
cluding mensuration, metric system, and square and cube root. The 
first year is spent in the drafting room on blueprint work and trac- 
ing. The next year is spent in the shops, nine months in obtaining 
practical experience on machine work and assembling and three 
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months in the foundry. The last two years are spent in the drafting 
room. The course covers four years of 2,250 hours per year, and the 
rate of pay is increased gradually from 7J cents an hour during 
the first half of the first year to 18^ cents an hour during the fourth 
year. During the first year the draftsmen receive the same class- 
room instruction in mathematics as the third-year machinists, and 
during the second year they receive the same classroom instruction 
in mathematics as the fourth-year machinists. 

The following is the course of study in mathematics during the 
last two years of the course: 

Plane geometry — ^three months. 

Metrical relations and constructions; applications and review; practical 
problems. 
Solid geometry — three months. 

Lines and planes in space; polyhedrons; cylinder; cone; sphere; review. 
Trigonometry — six months, 

F*unctions of acute angles; tables; solution of right angles; goniometry; 
solution of oblique triangles. 
Descriptive geometry — six months. 

Fundamentals ; straight lines and planes ; problems ia curved surfaces. 
Mechanics — six months. 

Composition and resolution of forces and velocities; concurrent forces; 
moments ; motion ; work power and energy ; general laws of machines. 
Strength of materials — six months. 

Definitions and general properties of materials; moments for beams; in- 
vestigation and design of beams; column or struts; shafts; elastic de- 
formation; concrete; combined stresses; applications. 

Classroom instruction in drafting. — ^The classroom instruction in 
drafting which is p^o^dded for draftsmen, machinists, pattern- 
makers, and blacksmiths covers the following curriculum in four 
terms, each of which lasts six months : 

First term : 

Practice; drawing-room standards; heads and nuts; screw lines and 
threads; problems; conventional methods. 
Second term : 

Projections and development 
Third term : 

Brush holder studs and connections; brush holder yokes and details; 
brush holder; commutator; bearing; standard; oil gage; and fittings. 
Fourth term : 

Assembly. 

Course for molders. — Applicants for admission to the course for 
molders are required to pass an examination in arithmetic, including 
common fractions. They must be between the ages of 18 and 21 and 
must be strong enough physically to work in a foundry. They must 
also be able to speak, read, and write English. These apprentices 
work in the foundries and receive practical classroom instruction on 
foundry matters one period a week after 4 o'clock. This classroom 
instruction consists of special problems in arithmetic and of instruc- 
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tion in drawing sufficient to enable the apprentice to work intelli- 
gently from a blueprint. The course covers four years of 2,500 
hours a year, and the compensation of the apprentices is gradually 
increased from 14 cents an hour during the first year to the standard 
minimum wage of a journeyman during the fourth year. 

COURSES FOR STUDENT ENGINEERS. 

Introduction, — Since the capitalization and the personnel of elec- 
trical enterprises have more than doubled during each of the last two 
decades in the United States, there is no field which offers larger 
opportunities to young men possessing the necessary technical train- 
ing and the qualities that make for success. For success in the 
service of an electrical manufacturing plant or a public-service corpo- 
ration there is required, however, not only the fundamental knowl- 
edge of electrical laws which is obtained in college, but also such an 
acquaintance with the principles of the design, manufacture, testing, 
and installation of electrical machinery as can be obtained only at 
the plant of a large electrical manufacturing corporation. 

Student engineers* course. — The student engineers' course of the 
General Electric Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., seeks, by furnishing 
this practical experience to technical-school graduates, to supply 
competent trained men to make commercial tests of its products, to 
train men for the service of the company, and to give opportunities 
for practical shopwork to college graduates. It is a postgraduate 
course for designers, manufacturers, salesmen, railway engineers, and 
research engineers. During the last decade 3,450 engineers pursued 
this postgraduate course in classes varying between 200 and 400 a 
year, according to industrial conditions. 

Entrance requirements, — Applications for admission to the student 
engineers' course should be sent to the secretary of the students' com- 
mittee of the General Electric Co., at Schenectady, N. Y., upon blanks 
provided for the purpose, with a full outline of the applicant's theo- 
retical training, practical experience, and other special qualifications. 
The indorsements of college officers and of other engineers should 
accompany the application. Students are accepted throughout the 
year and are assigned dates for beginning their work after they have 
been accepted. 

Testing department, — ^All student engineers spend one year in the 
testing department before being permitted to specialize in any other 
department. This testing work is carried on at Schenectady, Pitts- 
field, and Lynn in the following activities: 

Sch^iectady : 

Industriul control, train control, compensators, experimental flow meter, 
measure, speed and voltage regulators, railway motors, motors and gen- 
erators, medium motors, large motors, steam turbines, and government 
work. 
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Pittsfield : 

Transformers, regulators, and small motors. 

Lynn: 

Arc lamps, C C transformers and rectifiers, switchboard transformers, 
motors, and steam turbines. 

In addition to this regular testing work the students are also 
assigned to special work and for three months to night tests. They 
are given practice in experimental railway work, including locomo- 
tive and car testing and experimental equipment work; in the 
illuminating laboratory, including general illumination and the 
efficiency of lamps; in the standardizing laboratory on the calibra- 
tion of meters, iron testing, and oscillograph work; in the consulting 
engineering laboratory for periods varying from one week to two 
months, in assembly work, in high frequency and high potential 
tests, in shop practice, and in mechanical drawing. 

Electrical course. — ^During the first year the student engineer may 
elect either the electrical course or the electromechanical course. 
In the electrical course the students are afforded experience in as- 
sembling and testing all kinds of apparatus, together with control 
devices and auxiliaries at Schenectady and at Pittsfield. At least 
three months are spent at the latter place. 

ElectromecIuinicaZ course. — ^The electromechanical course, which 
is given at Lynn, seeks to give the students an understanding of 
machine tools and processes and to develop their mechanical con- 
ception. Shop experience precedes work in the testing department 
and time is also spent in the winding, cost, and production depart- 
ments, and in the drafting room. The student is given experience in 
adjusting and testing various types of indicating and recording in- 
strum^its, in adjusting and testing arc lamps, in photometric and 
research work, in constant current apparatus for operating arc lamps 
in series, in the manufacture and testing of series mercury arc recti- 
fiers, in work on transformers and switching apparatus, in the com- 
mercial and special testing of alternating and direct-current motors, 
and in building and testing steam turbines and large air compressors. 

General engineering extension. — Upon the completion of one year's 
work in the testing department student engineers may take an ex- 
tension course in general engineering or in commercial engineering, 
receiving payment on an hourly or a weekly basis. After the com- 
pletion of this course the men are transferred to the plants of the 
company throughout the United States and are recommended to 
railway, lighting, and power companies who ask the General 
Electric Co. for trained men. The general engineering extension 
consists of a probationary period of two months, followed by three 
courses of three months each. The first three months after the pro- 
bationary period are spent in the consulting engineering department. 
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The remaining six months are spent in one or two of the following 
departments: Transformer department, alternating current design- 
ing department, direct current designing department, railway depart- 
ment, power and mining department, or another of the engineering 
departments at Schenectady. The course includes engineering, com- 
mercial and general lectures on Saturday mornings on factory costs, 
production, and organization. 

Commercial extension course, — ^The commercial extension course, 
which is open to graduates of the one-year course in testing, is pro- 
vided for student engineers who show adaptability for commercial 
work. The course requires from four to eight months and classes 
are formed Whenever a demand for men arises in the commercial 
department. 

Lectures and recreation. — Lectures on engineering and allied sub- 
jects are provided by the company for the student engineers. The 
Edison Club furnishes lectures, reading room, billiards, tennis, bowl- 
ing, dancing, canoeing, and club entertainments. The Schenectady 
Boat Club, consisting of student engineers and young men in the em- 
ploy of the General Electric Co., furnishes opportunities for boat- 
ing, canoeing, tennis, club entertainments, regettas, camping parties, 
smokers, musicals, and dances. The General Electric Athletic Asso- 
ciation furnishes opportunities for baseball, football, running, and 
tennia 

COURSES FOR OPPICB EMPLOVEBS. 

Introduction, — ^In addition to maintaining courses of instruction 
for shop apprentices and student engineers the General Electric 
Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., provides instruction in the evening, 
in cooperation with the board of education of Schenectady, for its 
oflSce employees in the accounting, cost, credit, and collection depart- 
ments. The purpose of the instruction, which is conducted along 
broad, practical lines, is to bring within the reach of the clerical 
employees adequate opportunities for development to enable them to 
meet effectively the exacting modern demands for eflScient service. 

Entrance requirements. — Office employees of the General Electric 
Co. who are 16 years of age or over are admitted to these courses 
without examination, with the exception that no student is admitted 
to the course in higher accountancy unless he has passed an examina- 
tion in elementary bookkeeping following the requirements of the 
University of the State of New York for this subject. All stu- 
dents are required to pay a registration fee of $1, which is re- 
turned at the completion of the course to all students who attend 
85 per cent of the sessions of the class and who pass the examinations 
at the end of the course. Students must also purchase their own text- 
books, but the purchase price is refunded by the company to all who 
qualify for the return of their registration fee. The curriculum 
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offers instruction in arithmetic, elementary bookkeeping, business 
English, typewriting, higher accountancy, and business economics. 

Arithmetic. — ^The instruction in arithmetic is given in 20 periods 
of 45 minutes. Twenty minutes of each period is devoted to rapid 
calculation. Written tests are given every two weeks, and a rating of 
85 per cent is required on the final examination at the completion of 
the course. Van Tuyl's Business Arithmetic is used as a textbook, 
and the following subjects are taught : 

3. Interest. 

a. Accurate. 

b. Compound. 
c Negotiable paper. 

d. Bank discount. 

e. Present wortli and true dis- 
count 

f. Partial payments. 

4. Stocks. 

5. Bonds. 

6. Taxes. 

7. Partnership. 

Bookkeeping. — ^The instruction in bookkeeping is given in 20 
periods of 45 minutes. One-half of each period is devoted to indi- 
vidual work. Tests are given after the study of each principle, and 
85 per cent is required on the final examination at the completion of 
the course. The textbook used is the elementary set published by the 
H. M. Rowe Co., which contains the complementary work as well as 
the regular work. The following subjects are tdught : 



1. Equation of accounts. 

a. EJquation of payments. 

b. Equation of accounts. 

c. Cash balance. 

2. Percentage. 

a. Trade discount 

b. Profit and loss. 

c. Marking goods. 

d. Commission and brokerage. 



1. Definitions of bookkeeping and 

business terms. 

2. Account boolLS and their uses. 

a. Purchase l>ook. 

b. Sales l>ook. 

c. Cashbook. 

d. Journal. 

e. Ledger. 

3. Classification of debits and credits. 

4. Personal accounts. 

5. Ownership accounts. 

a. Capital and proprietor's per- 
sonal accounts. 



6. Notes receivable and notes pay- 

able accounts. 

7. Cash accounts. 

S. Merchandise accounts. 

a. Purchase accounts. 

b. Sales accounts. 

c Invtfitory account 
9. Property Investment account 

10. Operating accounts. 

11. Journalizing. 

12. Posting and checking. 

13. Trial balances. 



Business English. — ^The instruction in business English is given by 
means of written papers and individual work in 24 periods of 45 
minutes. There are tests in the correction of common grammatical 
errors, a mid-course examination, and a final examination on which 
85 per cent is required. Davis & Lingham's Business English and 
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Correspondence is used as a textbook, and the following subjects are 
taught : 



1. 


The aim of business English. 


6. 


Form of a letter. 


2. 


Review of grammatical principles. 




a. Paper. 




a. Parts of speech. 




b. Parts of a letter. 




b. Sentences. 


7. 


Letter of application. 




c. Verbs. 


8. 


Buying letter. 


8. 


Punctuation. 


9. 


Selling letter. 


4. 


Spelling and uses of words. 


10. 


Letters of introduction and rec- 


5. 


Fundamental principles of com- 




ommendation. 




|)ositlon. 


11. 


Collections. 




a. Unity. 


12. 


Advertisement. 




b. CJoherence. 


13. 


Reports and summaries. 




c. Emphasis. 








(a) In sentence structure. 








(b) In paragraph struct- 








ure. 







Typewriting, — The instruction in typewriting is given in 40 
periods of 45 minutes, with a portion of the time devoted to indi- 
vidual work. In addition to monthly tests there is a final examina- 
tion at the end of the course on which 85 per cent is required. 
Fritz Eldrige's Typewriting Manual, published by the American 
Book Co., is used as a textbook, and the following subjects are 
taught : 



1. Machine. 

a. Mechanism. 

b. Care. 

2. Operation. 

a. Keyboard drill. 

(a) Pour-finger method. 

(b) Three rows of 

learned. 

b. Review of keyboard. 
8. Word drill. 

a. Practice in going from one 
bank of keys to another. 

4. Capitals and paragraphing. 

a. Use of tabulator key. 

b. Rules for spacing after punc- 

tuation. 

5. Letters and drills. 

a. Salutations and complimen- 

tary closings. 

b. Words and phrases. 

6. Figure drills. 

7. Letters and drills. 

a. Including characters. 



8. General Information. 

a. Punctuation rules. 

b. Capital letters. 

c. Division of words. 

d. Figures' (when and how 

used). 

e. How to make corrections. 

f. Instructions In erasing. 

g. Signs not on keyl>oard. 

h. Sizes of commercial enve- 
lopes, 
i. Sizes of typewriting paper. 
J. Hints regarding stencils, 
k. Proof-reading signs. 
1. Forms of address, 
m. Abbreviations, 
n. Double titles, 
o. Stenographer's initials, 
p. Inclosures. 
q. Bottom margins, 
r. Addressing envelopes, 
s. Short letters, 
t. Heading second sheets. 
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3. Manufacturing accounts. 

a. Plant. 

b. Materials. 

c. Labor. 

d. Factory expense. 

4. Ck>9t accounting. 

a. Direct charges. 

(a) Material. 

(b) Direct labor. 

b. Indirect charges. 

(a) Factory. 

(b) Overhead expense. 

5. Distributlbn of Indirect expenses. 

6. Departmental manufacturing ac- 

counts. 



Higher accountancy, — The course in higher accountancy will fur- 
nish instruction in the following subjects : 

1. Review of the principles of ac- 

counting. 

a. Value of chief books of ac- 

count 

(a) Closing of these books. 

(b) Detection of errors. 

b. Trading statement. 

(a) Gross trading profit. 
c Profit-and-loss statement. 

(a) Classification of ex- 

penses. 

(b) Net profit. 

(c) Dividend. 

2. Statement of resources and lia- 

bilities. 

a. Current. 

b. Fixed. 

c. Contingent 

Business economics. — ^The course in business economics comprises 
the general principles of corporation finance and organization, and 
special studies in the organization, routine, sales, and accounting 
classifications of the General Electric Co. 

II. THE LAKESIDE PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Vocational guidance, — Most boys when they reach the age of 14 
years are forced by circumstances to become wage earners. They 
have had no special preparation in the schools for an industrial 
career, and generally receive no guidance while attempting to adjust 
themselves from the 75 per cent standard of efficiency in the schools 
to the 100 per cent business standard of efficiency. During the first 
two years of their business life most boys are employed in running 
errands or in performing other odd jobs which do not give them 
any training of value to them, and Ss a natural result the average 
boy considers that job best which pays the highest wages for the 
least work. 

TJie printing trade. — In selecting their first jobs boys should en- 
deavor to avoid the blind alley of incidental employment and seek 
work which is interesting to them and which offers them special 
training and opportunities for advancement. Printing, which ranks 
sixth among the important occupations of the world, has always at- 
tracted the better class of boys. The wages paid are high, and the 
work continues fairly constant throughout the year. The energetic 
and skilled workman has many opportunities to advance himself to 
foreman, superintendent, or manager, and the demand for skilled 
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workmen is so great that employers are giving much thought to the 
training of apprentices. 

School for apprentices, — Under modem factory conditions the 
workmen are either too busy or have no inclination to be bothered by 
apprentices. Apprentices in a factory accordingly receive only such 
training as they can pick up by imitating the workmen beside whom 
they work. To furnish to its apprentices better and more systematic 
training, the Lakeside Press, of Chicago, established a school for 
apprentices in 1908, which furnishes the following advantages to 
boys: They learn the trade after they have entered the business; they* 
receive wages while learning; their work is real and not theoretical; 
and they are under the supervision of an instructor during their shop- 
work. A special room is provided for the school, with one part 
equipped as a schoolroom and the other as a model composing room. 
The boys are in charge of instructors who devote their entire time 
to the school. The supervisor of the school teaches the academic 
work, and exercises general oversight of the boys in the factory; an 
instructor in design has charge of the work in design; and an in- 
structor in printing has charge of the trade instruction. 

Admission requirements, — Applicants for admission to the Lake- 
side Press School for Apprentices must be grammar-school graduates, 
between 14 and 15 years of age. Their school record must show good 
standing, and a physical examination may be required. Good moral 
character and a desire to learn the printing trade are essential, and 
the boy's parents must promise to cooperate with the school in look- 
mg after his welfare. Application for admission to the school should 
be made by letter. The supervisor of the school interviews the ap- 
plicant and visits his parents, and if the boy appears to be satis- 
factory, he is given a fair trial. If both the boy and the supervisor 
of the school are satisfied by this trial, an agreement is entered into 
between the Lakeside Press, the boy, and his parents for a two-year 
preapprenticeship course. 

Preapprenticeship term. — By the terms of the preapprenticeship 
agreement the firm agrees to teach the boy for two years; the boy 
agrees, if his services are satisfactory to his employer, to contract 
for five additional years as a full apprentice in the department 
which the firm deems best suited to his ability ; and the parents agree 
that the boy will remain until he has learned the trade. During the 
preapprenticeship period the boys spend half time in the school and 
half time in the factory, spending three and one-half hours daily in 
the school and four and one-half hours daily in the shop. The boys 
are paid $2.40 per week the first year and $3 per week the second 
year, which is at the rate of 10 and 12 cents per hour, respectively, 
for the time actually spent in the factory by the boys during these 
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two years. Two weeks' vacation, with pay in advance, is allowed 
each boy whose average standing for the year is 95 per cent or above. 

Course of study. — Arithmetic is reviewed from the factory side by 
means of an applied arithmetic prepared for this review work. 
Elementary bookkeeping is taught by means of lessons especially 
arranged for the printing oflSce. The elements of algebra and 
geometry are taught, with problems applied to the trade. Every 
apprentice is required to read and review at least six books of stand- 
ard literature each year. The lessons in design are applied in the 
written as well as printed work in all the different subjects. Every 
exercise is a lesson in English. The rules laid down for good book 
work are followed in all written work, and proof marks are used in 
correcting all exercises. No poor work is accepted. The boys are 
also given in the schoolroom graded lessons in setting type, reading 
proof, locking up small forms, and taking proofa The standard is 
high and there is a carefully estimated time on each job. The habits 
of work are regarded probably as more important than the work 
itself, because it is believed that one who has become efficient in one 
thing readily learns to become efficient in other things. When the 
student has completed his exercises he is given commercial work. 
Real work has greater educational value in developing a skilled 
workman than work intended for the waste basket. 

Factory work. — ^The boys work in relays in the factory. They 
are given work in the different departments in order that they may 
learn something of each of the various branches of the trade, and 
ultimately select the particular department they will enter and the 
line of work they will follow as a trade. The hours spent in the 
shop accustom the apprentices to factory work — to be on time, to be 
systematic, and to receive and carry out instructions promptly. 
These principles are quickly instilled in their minds when they enter a 
large workroom and work side by side with men. During the pre- 
apprenticeship period a well-rounded course rather than specializa- 
tion is the aim, in order to insure a good foundation for advanced 
work during the apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship term. — Upon completing the preapprenticeship 
course the boys at the age of 16 enter the factory as regular appren- 
tices to learn some one of the trades of the printing business. The 
academic training begun during the preapprenticeship course is con- 
tinued during the apprenticeship ; the boys attend school for several 
hours each week and receive regular pay. New subjects are added 
to the course of instruction. Much attention is given to designing, 
layouts for jobs are made and are carefully criticized after being 
carried out in type. Mechanics, industrial history, English, hygiene, 
and economics are taught. In the shops apprentices are given an 
opportunity to specialize in any one of the many branches of the 
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printing business — ^hand composition, linotype operating, monotjrpe 
operating, bookbinding, feeding, press work, photo-engraving, litho- 
graph work, photogravure, or offset work. Instruction in applied 
design, lettering, and the theory of color is given in the school, and 
in the shop the boys are given commercial work as far as possible, 
to make them realize that only good work will be accepted, and that 
to become efficient workmen, they must center their attention upon 
the work in hand. 

Reports. — The supervisor cooperates with the parents of the boys 
by means of monthly reports and occasional visits. A descriptive 
leport, a report of standings, and a graph of the average monthly 
standings are sent to the parents every month. All standings are 
based upon the quality and the quantity of work done. Time limits 
are set on each job or assigned task, according to past experience. 
If the jobs are performed within the time limit set and the quality 
of the work is up to the standard of the department, a credit of 100 
is given, which means work satisfactory both as to quality and quan- 
tity. Since the quality must be up to the standard, the standings be- 
come largely a time basis record. Above 100 indicates excellent work, 
standard quality in less than the time limit set; 95 is the bonus 
standard ; 90 indicates fair work, and 85 or less failure. Standings 
of less than 100 indicate that more than the time limit was taken to 
perform the job. In determining the averages, trade work is giv^i 
a weight of 5, academic work a weight of 3, and deportment a weight 
of 2. 

III. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

IrUroduction, — ^The service instruction of the Metropolitan life 
Insurance Co. consists of a correspondence course of 10 lessons in the 
principles of life insurance for its agents and home office employees, 
the distribution among its employees of the large number of leaflets 
on health and hygiene published from time to time for the company's 
industrial policy-holders, classroom instruction in stenography for 
beginners and in mathematics for applicants for actuarial positions, 
systematic instruction in gymnastics and recreational activities for 
men and for women, and instruction in singing. 

Correspondence course. — ^Each newly appointed agent is carefully 
instructed in the daily routine of his duties by his superintendent, 
who gives him individual instruction in the field. A biweekly 
publication of the company, called the Intelligence, seeks to impart 
instruction in salesmanship and to cultivate a company spirit in the 
agency force. On the completion of his sixth month of service the 
agent is enrolled in the correspondence course in the principles of 
life insurance. 

This course consists of 10 lessons, which cover the subjects of 
mortality, interest, construction of a premium, and an analysis of the 
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several types of policies and plans of insurance. Each lesson, pre- 
pared in the form of a booklet of about 15 pages, has been written 
in a clear, simple, nontechnical style. The lessons are sent to 
the agents one at a time. A special blank is provided, on which 
each agent is required to send to the home office his answers to 
the questions printed at the end of each lesson. He is also encour- 
aged to ask questions on the subject matter of the lesson. The 
answers are rated, and the corrected and annotated answer sheets are 
returned to the agents. A record of the work done by each agent is 
kept at the home office, and a diploma is issued on the satisfactory 
completion of the entire course. By holding conferences on the sub- 
ject matter of each lesson, the superintendents in the field frequently 
supply that personal instruction the absence of which is the chief 
defect of correspondence instruction. 

This correspondence course of instruction has greatly increased the 
efficiency of the agency force by increasing their knowledge of the 
underlying principles of life insurance, and by enabling them to 
answer more satisfactorily specific inquiries of the prospects. It has 
also increased the efficiency of the agency force by increasing the per- 
sistence of the graduate agent in the life insurance field. Of 10,860 
agents in the employ of the Metropolitan during the calendar year 
1913, more than 50 per cent were separated from the service. Of the 
1915 agents who graduated from the correspondence course prior to 
January 1, 1914, more than 85 per cent are still in the employ of the 
company. 

Distribution of UteraPure. — With a view to reducing the mortality 
among its 8,000,000 industrial policyholders, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. publishes and distributes each year a vast quan- 
tity of literature relating to subjects of health and hygiene. The sys- 
tematic distribution of this health literature among its employees 
gives them a valuable course of instruction in such subjects as the 
health of the worker, teeth, tonsils and adenoids, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, typhoid fever, consumption cures, sleeping in the open air, hy- 
gienic drinking cups, clean milk, flies, etc. 

Classroom instruction. — ^The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
offers two courses of systematic classroom instruction to such of its 
employees as may seek higher positions. For applicants for actuarial 
positions it maintains two classes in mathematics, each of which had 
about 20 students in 1913. The elementary class covered Hall and 
Knight's College Algebra from factoring to progressions (ch& 10 
to 33), and the advanced class covered almost the whole of Hall 
and Knight's Higher Algebra. For such of its clerks as may seek 
advancement to a stenographic position, a class in stenography is 
maintained, in which there were 204 students in 1913. No specific 
course of study is provided for this class. It is essentially a speed 
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class, to enable candidates for stenographic positions in the company's 
service to keep in practice, improve their speed, and acquire fa- 
miliarity with the phrases used in the company's correspondence. 

Recreational instruction. — To stimulate interest in recreational 
activities which are so much needed by men and women who are 
engaged in the sedentary pursuits of office work, the Metropolitan 
has organized an athletic association, a glee club, and a choral society. 
The athletic association, which has a membership of 750, has super- 
vision over the gymnasium, organizes tennis teams, baseball teams, 
football teams, basketball teams, and handball teams, makes arrange- 
ments for interdepartmental games and tournaments, and holds an 
annual field day at which there is usually an attendance of about 
5,000 persons. At the 1913 field day over 200 participated in 12 
events for men and 2 for women. Three prizes were awarded for. 
each event. An instructor is employed by the company to give syste- 
matic instruction in physical exercise in the gymnasium to the men 
and the women of the clerical force on alternate afternoons. On the 
same floor with the gymnasium in a large auditorium, with a piano, 
which is used by the girls for dancing during the luncheon period 
every day and which is also used for concert purposes by the Men's 
Glee Club and the Women's Choral Society. 

IV. D. E. SICHER & CO., NEW YORK. 

Introduction, — D. E. Sicher & Co., of New York, manufacturers of 
muslin underwear, give to their employees systematic instruction in 
hygiene and safety matters, cooperative day-time factory classes, 
illustrated noon-hour lectures and recitals, and Saturday afternoon 
instruction in dessmaking. 

Hygiene instruction. — Instruction in matters of hygiene is given 
to the employees in three ways, A service director is employed who 
is a trained nurse and who, being given the freedom of the factory, 
comes daily and continuously into contact with the employees and 
has the opportunity to give personal instruction whenever necessary. 
Printed directions are posted throughout the factory to warn the 
employees of the importance of following the instructions given in 
matters of hygiene. The following is an example of these : 



CCX)PERATION MEANS SUCCESS. 
CONSIDER YOUR OWN HEALTH AND THE HEALTH OF OTHERS. 

THESE TOILETS ARE CLEANED FOR YOU. 

PLEASE KEEP THEM CLEAN. THROW NOTHING ON THE FLOOR. 

D. E. SICHER & CO. 
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Hygiene instruction is also given to the employees by the house 
organ, "Threads and Thoughts," which is published monthly and 
whix5h always contains one or two articles on this subject, such as 
" Care of the hair," " Massage for the scalp," " Care of the skin," 
" Care of complexion," etc. 

Safety instruction. — Safety instruction is given to the employees 
in four ways. Fire drills are held monthly and a careful permanent 
record is kept of each drill, giving the date, the time ordered, seconds 
required to empty the building, minutes required to return to work, 
and general success of the drill, llie employers, at irregular inter- 
vals, make addresses on safety subjects during the noon hour. Safety 
instructions are posted throughout the factory. Finally, individual 
care and caution in the operation of sowing machines is insisted upon 
by the firm's machine instructor. 

Day-time factory classes. — ^This firm has also established day-time 
factory classes in an effort to eliminate illiteracy among the foreign- 
bom employees. The following course of study is given to these day- 
time factory classes : 



I. English language : 


2. History. 


3. Retiding. 


a. Origin of legal holidays. 


2. SpeUing. 


b. Lives of statesmen. 


3. Writing. 


IV. Mathematics: 


4. Geography. 


1. Four fundamental operations 


5. Methods of communication — 


in arithmetic. 


a. Correspondence — 


2. Tables of weights and meas- 


(a) Business letters. 


ures. 


(b) Soclalletters. 


3. Money (bills and currency). 


(c) Post-office regula- 


4. Worl{ reports. 


tions. 


5. Personal-expense accounts. 


b. Telephoning. 


6. Banlj accounts. 


c. Telegraphy. 


V. Practical application of language : 


II. Hygiene: 

1. Personal cleanliness. 


Evolution of an undergarment 


a. Growth of cotton plant 


2. Physical culture (gymnastics). 

3. Food (nutritive value). 

4. First aid to Injured. 


b. Manufacture. 

(a) Spinning operation. 

(b) Bleaching operation. 

c. Shipping. 


III. Civics: 


VI. General Information : 


1. Systems of government 


Alphabet as a guide to common 


a. Merits of democratic gov- 


things. 


ernment 


a. Advertisements. 


b. Patriotism. 


b. Dictionary. 


c. Citizenship. 


c. Directory. 



Noon-hour lectures.— In addition to the instruction given in the 
day-time factory cla&ses, which is thoroughly practical and closely 
correlated to the life and the work of the employees, illustrated lec- 
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tures of an educational and recreative character are furnished to the 
employees during the noon hour. During the past year there have 
been lectures on such subjects as the " Panama Canal,'' " California," 
" Wonders of New York," " Meaning of the Dance," and fire preven- 
tion. There have also been vocal music, violin, and graphophone 
recitals. 
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POLICE SERVICE INSTRUCTION. 

1. Introductum. — ^Until a comparatively recent date police recruits 
in New York received no formal instruction other than catechetical 
instruction in the rules and regulations of the department in the 
police school for recruits.^ 

Commissioner Arthur Woods in 1914 reorganized the school for 
recruits as the New York Police Training School and placed in 
charge of this school Inspector Cornelius Cahalane, who is regarded 
as one of the ablest police instructors in this country. The inspector 
has planned and developed the curriculum of the training school 
with a view to training and fitting the 11,000 members of the. uni- 
formed force in the performance of their duties. Every rank in the 
department must attend the school at some time during the year for 
the purpose of receiving instruction in the duties of that rank. 

2. Course for prohaiionera — 

The probationers are assigned to the training school for three months, during 
which time they are instructed in the ordinances of the city, rules and regula- 
tions of the department, laws of the State, and usages and customs of the 
d^artment They are taught in the school of the soldier to drill, wrestle, box, 
scale ladders, and are given exercises for the care of the feet. Each proba- 
tioner is taught the care and use of firearms, an hour and a half each week 
being devoted to the subject Those who can not swim are given this instruc- 
tion in the swimming pool and, when the weather permits, in the New York 
Harbor. Every man is taught to ride a bicycle and a motorcycle. They are 
taught the distinctive characteristics of the various makes of motor vehicles so 
that they may be able to identify them. 

To test their efficiency and their adaptability to police work they are given 
oral and written examinations every two weeks on subjects which have been 
under discussion. 

After the probationers leave the school and before they end their probation 
they are required to report to the training school one day each week, where 
their instruction is continued. 

1 Police admiolBtraUon, p. 106. 

58 
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3. Prcustical instruction. — While attending the New York police 
training school recruits receive the following practical instruction : 

(a) At night they are assigned to a busy precinct and are required 
to accompany the patrolman assigned to house duty on all cases re- 
quiring police attention. 

(6) On each Saturday and Sunday night they are assigned to 
patrol duty with a superior officer, who instructs them in the manner 
of performing patrol and the customs and usages of a patrolman. 

{c) Several times during the course they are assigned in pairs on 
busy streets for the purpose of observation; they are visited by an 
instructor to whom they report violations of law observed by them, 
conditions requiring police attention,* and places to be investigated 
with reference to their licenses. 

{d) Lectures on first aid to the injured are given by police sur- 
geons. 

{e) Lectures and practical demonstrations on the importance of 
preserving finger impressions and on descriptive portrait identifica- 
tions are given by officers of the detective bureau. 

(/) They are sent out on the street to obtain cases for presenta- 
tion at moot courts and are also assigned several times during their 
course to visit the day and the night courts to observe the manner of 
arraigning prisoners and presenting evidence. 

{g) Each morning they attend the line-up of arrested criminals at 
headquarters and the lectures by detectives specializing in particular 
crimes. 

4. Physical instruction. — Each recruit in the New York police 
training school devotes one and one-half hours each day to phyidcal 
instruction, which includes the following : 

(a) The setting-up exercises and the school of the soldier of the 
United States Army. 

(&) The most approved methods of handling prisoners humanely 
and breaking holds of prisoners by means of the American and the 
Japanese methods of wrestling. 

{c) Maimer of scaling fire-escape ladders frcnn sidewalk and of 
carrying unconscious or dead persons up and down ladders. 

{d) Each recruit is given one hour of instruction each week in 
swimming and in rescuing drowning persons. 

{e) Each recruit is instructed in the care and use of revolvers at 
a rifle range in police headquarters and is given during his course 20 
rounds of five shots at a target, with 4-inch bull's-eye at 15 yards' 
distance. 

5. Mental subjects. — The curriculum of the New York training 
3Chpol qpnsists of the following subjects, which have been arranged 
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in the order of their importance and the amount of time devoted to 
each : 



a. Report making. 


1. Felonies and misdemeanors. 


b. Traffic and animals. 


m. Children. 


c. Arrests. 


n. Patrol. 


d. Sanitary code and nuisances. 


0. Disorderly conduct. 


e. Burglary. 


p. Assault and weapons. 


f. Crime classification. 


q. Court procedure. 


g. Robbery and larceny. 


r. General ordinances. 


h. Homicide. 


s. Malicious mischief. 


i. Public morals. 


t. Election law. 


j. Observation. 


u. Deportment. 


k. Fires and accidents. 


v. Sabbath law. 



6. Courses for ofjicers. 

Sergeants and lieutenants on the list for promotion are brought to the train- 
ing school, where they remain for two weeks to receive practical instruction 
in the duties of the ranlc to which they aspire. 

Once each year every sergeant and lieutenant in the department is relieved 
from all other duty and brought to the training school, where he receives in- 
struction in the laws and ordinances, rules and regulations, and customs and 
usages of the department, so that police worls throughout the city may be 
Itept uniform. 

7. Other courses. — The training school also oflfers special courses 
of instruction to patrolmen who wish to qualify for assignment to 
the traffic division, to those who wish to become motor cycle men, to 
detectives, to those who wish to receive instruction in revolver shoot- 
ing or to qualify as marksmen, and to those who want physical 
training, instruction in the humane handling of prisoners, the most 
efficient methods of self defense or the principles of first aid to the 
injured. 

The director of the training school also edits the monthly Police 
Bulletin, which is distributed to each member of the force and which 
seeks to give instruction on subjects of timely interest in the field 
of police administration, and Inspector Cahalane has also organized 
a course of study for the large number of patrolmen who compete 
every fourth year in the competitive civil service examinations for 
promotion to the rank of sergeant. This instruction is given to the 
patrolmen throughout the year during their time off in station houses 
throughout the city and covers systematically and thoroughly the 
four subjects of the civil service examination — the laws and ordi- 
nances of the city, the rules and regulations of the department, prob- 
lems of police administration and the writing of a report on an 
assigned police subject. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTION OF FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Introduction. — Service instruction is given to members of the 
uniformed force of the New York fire department by the fire college. 
This college was established by General Orders No. 72, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1910. The purpose of this college is to disseminate knowledge 
of fire fighting, to establish and maintain the highest professional 
standards, and to afford men starting in the profession of fire fight- 
ing the advantage of the experience of men who have devoted their 
lives to this profession. 

The fire college is administered subject to the control of the fire 
commissioner by the fire college board, of which the chief of depart- 
ment is president. At the conclusion of each course of instruction, 
the fire college board holds examinations and reports to the commis- 
sioner the names of those who have successfully completed the course 
to the satisfaction of the board. The board also makes to the com- 
missioner from time to time recommendations for increasing the 
efficiency of the department and of the college. 

The New York fire college consists of the four following schools : 
(1) Officers' school ; (2) engineers' school ; (3) probationary firemen's 
school; (4) company school. 

The fire college maintains courses in the following subjects: (1) 
General fire fighting; (2) use of apparatus and tools; (3) engines and 
boilers; (4) use of high-pressure systems; (5) marine fires; (6) care 
of horses; (7) care of hose; (8) sapping and mining; (9) high 
tension electric currents; (10) combustibles and explosives; (11) 
gasoline motor engineering; (12) fire-alarm telegraph (including 
auxiliary systems) ; (13) auxiliary fire appliances; (14) first aid to 
injured; (15) discipline and administration. 

2. O-fficers* school, — All officers of the department, except members 
of the fire college, and all engineers and firemen who are eligible for 
promotion to the rank of assistant foremen, shall be required to 
attend the officers' school under such rules and regulations as may 
from time to time be established by the board. 

In so far as practicable no officers, or engineers, or firemen will be 
promoted unless they have sucessfuUy concluded this course of in- 
struction to the satirfaction of the board. 

Instruction in this school will be given by section. Sections will 
consist of 25 members, and will be announced from time to time in 
special orders of the department. Sections will be required to attend 
three times a week from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. for a period of six weeks. 
Two sections will be under instruction at the same time on alternate 
days. On sections completing the course, new sections will be formed. 

The subjects taught in the officers' school are highly technical. 
The courws of instruction deal principally with the strategy or 
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deployment of apparatus at fires; the construction of buildings, 
shafts, and stairways; conditicms encountered at fires, such as back 
drafts and explosicms caused by the storage of heat; ch^nistry in its 
relation to fires; cotton smoke, wood smoke, jute, acids, etc.; the 
effects of imperfect combustion, and the ventilaticm of buildings. 

3. Engineers* school. — ^All engineers will be required to attend this 
school. Firemen of the first and seccmd grades upon their own 
application, approved by the board, will be granted permission to 
attend this schooL In so far as practicable, no fireman will be pro- 
moted to the grade of engineer unless he has successfully completed 
this course to the satisf acticm of the board. 

The course of instructicm in this school will be limited to an 
e2itended course in engines and boilers and gasoline-motor engineer- 
ing, including the technical construction, care, and operation of 
steam and motor engines. 

4. Prohatianary firemen^s school. — ^All probationary firemen will 
be required to attend this school for a period of at least 30 days upon 
their appointment as probationary firemen. The instruction in this 
school shall be limited to practical instruction in the use of tools, 
scaling ladders and other life-saving appliances, and elementary 
instruction in first aid to the injured. 

No probationary fireman will be appointed who has not completed 
this course to the satisfaction of the board. 

5. Compcofuy schooL — ^All companies will be required to attend this 
school, witii their entire complement of officers and men, at such 
time and place as the board may from time to time direct. The 
course of instruction in this school will include use of apparatus and 
tools, and for engine companies will also include engines and boilers. 

The instruction in this school consists of the performance, under 
direction, guidance, and criticism of evolutions covering tiie actual 
work performed at fires. 

At the end of the instruction each company is required to perform 
the following 20 evoluticms, and a record is kept of the time required 
for each evolution : 

EVOLUTIONS USED IN COMPANY SCHOOL. 

No. 1. Hoist line to roof outside of building, make line fust under cornice and 
on roof witli approved knots. 

No. 2. Remove burst length from line between fourth floor and roof and 
between fourth floor and street ; replace with new lengths. 

No. 8. Stretch two 3-inch lines from high-pressure hydrant and connect to 
standpipe; fire on sixth floor. 

No. 4. Stretch 3-inch line from high-pressure hydrant, connect to standpipe 
floor valve inside of building ; outside connection is out of order. 

No. 5. Stretch three Unes and make connections to turret pipe on hose 
wagon and operate same with proper size nozzle. 
53984^—17 5 
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No. 6. Stretch two lines, connect to rail pipes on hose wagon and operate 
with proper size nozzles. 

Na 7. Stretch 3i-inch line from fireboat and connect to high-pressure hydrant 

No. 8. Stretch 3i-inch line from high-pressure hydrant and connect to water 
tower. 

No. 9. Siamese two 2}-inch lines with one 3-inch lead line, put on Perfection 
pipe holder and proper size nozzle. 

No. 10. Stretch in m many 2i-inch lines as possible to lead out with one Si- 
inch line ; put on Eureka pipe holder and proper size nozzle. 

No. 11. Stretch 3i-inch line with three 2i-inch leading lines which can be 
controlled independently. 

No. 12. Stretch 3-inch line, put on Paradox pipe holder, with proper size 
nozzle. 

No. 13. Stretch 3-incfa line and put on street pipe and stick, with proper size 
nozzle. 

No. 14. Stretch line by ladder to third floor and place line in proper position 
to operate through window, and fasten with ladder strap. 

No. 15. Stretch lines and make connections to cellar pipe, subcellar pipe, 
Baker pipe, Hart pipe, and distributors, and operate same. 

No. 16. Make proper connection to take suction, and place fresh-water feed 
in service at fire. 

No. 17. Hoist 35-foot ladder to roof, and lower same to yard. 

No. 18. Raise and lower 35-foot ladder. 

No. 19. Raise and operate aerial ladder. 

No. 20. Discharge life gun, and throw line to roof. * 

On December 6, 1915, Engine Co. No. 20, consisting of 2 officers and 13 men, 
succeeded in performing these 20 evolutions in 17 minutes and 45 seconds, as 
follows : 

Engine Co. 20, 2 offlcera and IS men. 



December 6, 1915. 



Movement. 



No. 
No. 



Time. 

ao2 

.51 



No. 8 1.01 



No. 
No. 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10 
No. 11. 



4-- 
5- 



.48 
.40 
.30 
.46 
.43 
.28 
.57 
.25 



Movement. Time. 

No. 12 .23 



No. 13- 
No. 14_ 
No. 15- 
No. 16_ 



.23 

.38 

.28 

.33 

No. 17 2.18 

No. 18 .37 

No. 19 1.04 

No. 20 1. 12 



17.45 



SERVICE INSTRUCTION OF STREET CLEANINQ DEPARTMENT. 

1. Introduction. — ^The formulation of service instruction for the 
employees of the street cleaning department presented many points 
of difficulty, because the work of these employees is largely manual 
in character; at has always been unstandardized, and many of the 
employees are illiterate. In the system of service instruction which 
was installed under the direction of Commissioner John T. Fether- 
ston each of the manual operations was standardized and a leaflet of 
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instructions on these standardized operations published for the in- 
formation of the officers of the department. It was made the duty 
of the officers to impart this information to the men under their 
charge in accordance with the following order of the commisdoner: 

Brnployees must be properly trained to handle the tools and perform the work 
strictly in accordance with these instmctions. 

Officers wiU be held directly responsible for instmcting the mesi daily at the 
section stations, stables and on the work, repeating the instructions until the 
definitions become second nature to the employees. 

J. T. Fethebston, Commi88Umer. 

May 1, 1915, 

2. Formulation of standard methods. — ^The service instruction of 
the street cleaning department is based upon the standard methods 
for performing each routine operation which were formulated by a 
committee of the ablest and most experienced officers of the depart- 
ment appointed by the commissioner for that purpose. After having 
been revised and approved by the ccxnmissioner, these standard 
methods were published in a series of pamphlets and promulgated to 
the uniformed force. Pamphlets were prepared on the following 
subjects: 

(1) Definition of terms for department employees. 

(2) Orders on standard methods for hand sweeping. 

(3) Orders on standard methods for hand flushing. 

(4) Orders on standard methods for litter. 

(5) Orders on standard methods for refuse collection. 

(6) Orders on standard methods for rotary sweeping machines. 

(7) Orders on standard methods for squeegees. 

(8) Sick horses: How to prevent; how to tell; and what to do. 

(9) Orders and instructions for contract snow removal. 

(10) Regulations and instructions for the snow fighting force. 

(11) Regulations and instructions governing keeping of time 
records. 

(12) Standard orders for seizing incumbrancer 

(13) Shop regulations, orders and instructions 

DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FOB FLUSHING GANGS (TWO-MAN GANGS). 

Take equipment to route assigned by officer at time specified. Look over 
route, and be sure that there is no Utter or other lieavy material on the street 
Coil hose on carrier so that it will uncoil easily. Have nozzle end on top. 
Start to unreel hose at a point 100 feet before you get to first hydrant, if using 
two lengths, or 150 feet with three lengths, etc 

Nozzle man, — ^Take off nozzle end and hold it 

Hydrant man, — ^Drag carrier to hydrant, unreeling hose as you go. Put car- 
rier on sidewalk, 10 feet from hydrant toward nozzle, out of the way of traffic 
Take off hydrant cap. Pick up end of hose ; throw as much of it into gutter or 
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onr sidewalk as possible. Ck)uple hose to hydrant tightly. Always make sure a 
washer is in coupling to prevent leakage. Keep kinks oat of hose. Put hydrant 
key on nut at top of hydrant and look to nozzle man for signal. 

Nozzle man.— When hydrant man is connecting hose to hydrant, straighten 
out your end of hose. Put it in gutter, near curb, or on sidewalk. Pick jsq 
nozzle, take a position in the middle of street as far from hydrant as hose 
will reach. Open shut-off key on nozzle. Give signal to hydrant man to turn 
on water. 

Hydrant man.— Turn hydrant key to right, the way hands ot a clock move. 
Turn key slowly ; if it sticks so you can not open it, leave hydrant alone and 
report it to foreman. (The hydrant valve stem can be easily broken if forced 
too much. Turning on water too suddenly may damage water system or throw 
nozzle man off his feet) When water is turned on, stop any spraying from 
hydrant or hose couplings onto sidewalk. Put in a new washer or use spray 
shield over hydrant nozzle. 

Go behind nozzle man and help him. When moving pick up hose in loop and 
take the weight off nozzle man ; keep all the hose you can off the ground when 
moving forward. 

Nozzle man, — Be sure to open a shut-off nozzle before water is turned on, 
so air can escape freely. Direct water toward pavement until stream has 
become steady. Start spraying on part of street farthest from hydrant and 
work toward hydrant by turning in your place, sprinkling the whole pavement 
as far as stream will reach, unless wet by rain or i^rinkling cart Do this 
without changing first position. (This spraying softens hardened refuse that 
sticks to pavement.) Use as little water as possible doing this, 

Start on part first sprayed and fiush. Follow line of spraying to let dust 
soak as long as possible. Direct stream against pavement to strike it about 6 
feet away. Wash pavement from center of roadway to curb. Swing stream 
back and forth, raising it to follow mud wave at all times. Drive everything 
to gutter. Move so that you can wash it there. When finished with a section 
of street, move ahead and take another. 

Always spray as far ahead as you can before fiushlng a new section. Work 
close to yourself when flushing. Then work as far as stream will do eftectlve 
cleaning. Ck)ntinue this way until limit of hose is reached. When nearly 
finished, signal hydrant man to go to hydrant When finished, signal to shut 
off water. 

Hydrant man. — (3o to hydrant and shut off water when signaled. In shutting 
off hydrant, do not hurry. Quick shutting off of hydrant is dangerous and un- 
necessary. Disconnect hose and throw the end on ground to allow it to drain. 

Look into hydrant nozzle and see if hydrant is draining properly. If hydrant 
is not shut off, something may be under valve. Gpen hydrant a few turns to 
wash material out. Then shut it again. Try this two or three times,, and if 
you can not shut off water or the hydrant does not drain properly, notify fore- 
man on his next round or when you go to section station. 

Never use too much force; a strong man will twist the stem. If hydrant 
is draining properly, screw cap on nozzle. Help nozzle man coil hose. Drag 
carrier toward next hydrant on route. In winter always pump out hydrant 
if it does not drain quickly, and throw into it a handful of salt to prevent 
freezing. 

Nozzle man. — ^When water is shut off, put nozzzle on ground where it will 
not be run over by traffic ; go to the hydrant end of hose and help coil it on 
carrier. When reeled on carrier, then go to proper distance from next hydrant 
and repeat same operations over again. 
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Always keep stream behind dust at all times and work it as fast as possible 
toward the gutter. Flush with grain of rough block pavement to clean out 
crevices. Flush with the grade of streets at all times, no matter how slight, 
unless otherwise ordered. If possible, flush with wind, so stream will not turn 
to spray before It strikes pavement When using shut-off nozzle never let water 
run unless you are working with it Shut off slowly. Use shut-off when moving 
ahead or when blocked by traffic. 

When about finished with flushing, before going to section station, drain hose 
thoroughly by lifting it, beginning at the middle, and each man working to- 
ward each end of hose. Be sure all your equipment is on carriage before turn- 
ing jn at section station. Notify foreman if anything is missing or injured. 

dont's. 

1. Don*t waste water. 

2. Don*t flush dirt into sewer catch basins. 

3. Don't forget to keep stream behind dust at all times. 

4. Don't forget to close hydrants after using them. 

5. Don't use too much force to open hydrants. 

6. Don't forget to flush with the grain of rough block pavement to clean out 
crevices. 

7. Don't forget to stop spray from hydrant hose coupling, or break in hose. 
Use spray shields. 

8. Don't forget to open a shut-off nozzle before water is turned on. 

9. Don't turn on water too suddenly. 

10. Don't let too much hose drag when moving forward. 

11. Don't forget to keep hose and carrier out of way of traffic. 

12. Don't forget to shut off nozzle when blocked by traffic; when horses be- 
come frightened ; when not working with it. 

13. Don't forget to report damaged or poor hydrants and depressions in pave- 
ment promptly to foreman. 

14. Don't forget to drain hose after flnlshing your work. 

15. Don't forget to keep moving while using the water. 

3. RegulcUians. — ^In addition to publishing pamphets containing 
the standard methods for performing each of the routine operations 
and requiring that the men be instructed by their officers in these 
standard methods in a school for recruits, in the section stations and 
on the work the following additional pamphlets have been promul- 
gated to the force as a part of the service instruction system : 

(1) Laws and ordinances relative to the cleaning of streets and 
sidewalks and the disposal of refuse [20 pp.]. 

(2) Duties and responsibilities of medical examiners in sickness 
and injuries [8 pp.]. 

(3) Duties and responsibilities of chief veterinarian and veteri- 
narians [8 pp.]. 

(4) Code of discipline [11 pp.]. 

SERVICE INSTRUCTION FOR CLERICAL EMPLOYEES. 

1. New York UnhersUy. — ^The first attempt to furnish service in- 
struction to the clerical municipal employees of New York was made 
by New York University in 1914. Extra-mural courses of coll^ate 
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rank were planned to meet the special needs of these employees and 
were given in the Municipal Building in which the city departments 
are located. These courses of instruction were given from 4 p. m. to 

6 p. UL, so that (Mie-half of the instruction was given on the city's 
time from 4 p. m. to 5 p. m. and one-half on the employees' time frinn 
5 p. m. to 6 p. m. A charge was made for tuition. 

Courses of study were offered in stenography, typewriting, secre- 
tarial methods, civil government, accounting, engineering, mathe- 
matics, and other similar subjects. 

During the year 1915 the number of the courses was increased, and 
all of the courses were given on the employees' time from 6 p. m. to 

7 p. m.. Fees were again charged for tuition. 

2. College of City of New York. — ^In 1916 Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchell appointed a committee of prominent merchants and manu- 
facturers of this city to make a careful study of the training of men 
and women for the municipal service. President Mezes, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, president 
of the New York Municipal Civil Service Commission, were made 
members of this committee, the province of which included not only 
the subjects of service instruction for those already in the municipal 
service, but also the training of men and women for admissicm to the 
municipal service. 

This committee held a number of important conferences and, 
largely through the cooperation and vital interest of Dr. Moskowitz, 
succeeded in developing a comprehensive system of service instruc- 
tion for municipal employees. 

3. Suhcollegiate courses. — For the large number of clerical and 
subclerical employees, who are seeking advancement, a number of 
courses of instruction are being given in the Municipal Building 
without charge for tuition and without expense of any kind to the 
employees. These courses are furthermore definitely correlated with 
the civil-service tests in which these employees must qualify for 
advancement in salary and for prcHUotion in rank. The registration 
for this instruction, which is being given wholly on the employees' 
time after 5 p. m., has been so large that, although liberal provision 
had been made, it was found necessary to turn away more employees 
than could be acccnnmodated. 

For the lowest grade of clerks, courses in stenography and courses 
in typewriting were provided. For stenographers, courses in ad- 
vanced English and speed classes in stenography were organized. 
Instruction in arithmetic was offered to the clerks, and courses of 
study in algebra and geometry were given to those seeking to enter 
the engineering profession. 

4. Clerical courses. — ^In the typewriting class instruction was giv^i 
to office boys and jimior clerks in the touch system of typewriting. 
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The curriculum was that usually foimd in an elementary class in 
typewriting, and the instruction was given by an efficient instructor 
of many years of experience in the public high schools. The ele- 
mentary stenography class afforded an opportunity to clerks to obtain 
instruction in the principles of Isaac Pitman stenography. 

The formulation of the courses of instruction in advanced stenog- 
raphy and in advanced English required more care and skill in 
planning. Both of these classes were intended primarily for the 
benefit of the stenographers in the city service. The advanced steno- 
graphy class was divided into two sections, to one of which dictation 
was given at the rate of 50 words a minute, and to the other at the 
rate of 100 words a minute. Gradually the rate of speed of each 
section was increased by the instructor as the proficiency of the class 
seemed to warrant it. The plan of instruction was to give a dictation 
to one section, and permit the members of that section to study their 
notes while the instructor dictated to the second section. Next, the 
members of the first section read back their notes to the instructor, 
who placed the most important outlines on the blackboard, and ex- 
plained them in detail to the class. The same method of instruction 
was followed with the second section. 

5. Instruction in English, — ^Unusual skill was shown by the in- 
structor in Englii^, who was also an experienced public high-school 
teacher, in the formulation of his courses. On the first night of each 
class he requested the pupils to write a letter on what instruction they 
desired. This letter was corrected and graded by the instructor. 
Pupils receiving less than 7 points out of a maximum of 10 were 
placed in the elementary class, and the remainder were placed in 
the advanced class. Each class was given instruction in English 
composition by means of lectures, demonstrations, classroom themes, 
and an optional daily home-work theme. The subject matter of the 
themes and of the classromn recitations was correlated with the daily 
duties and the civil-service requirements of the employees, and in 
this way the instructi(m was made more concretely valuable. 

'^. Collegiate courses. — For those mimicipal employees desiring in- 
structicm of collegiate rank the entire curriculum of the College of 
the City of New York in its evening session was thrown open, and 
in addition special courses of instructicm in municipal accounting and 
in engineering were planned and offered. Most of these courses were 
given after 7 p. m. in the college buildings. As this college is sup- 
ported by public funds, all of its courses are free to those men who 
are able to meet its entrance requirements. Mimicipal employees 
who are unable to meet these requirements because of lack of sec- 
ondary education, are admitted upon payment of a small fee. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
RECRBATION PAaUTIBS. 

1. Introduction. — A stenographer who combined the ability and 
efficiency of the tweatieth-century business woman with the delicate 
charm of the nineteenth-century girl asked advice regarding courses 
of instruction in the evening — which would be of most value to her! 
She was told that after spending the day in the office engaged in 
mental activities imder high nervous tension she was in greater need 
of physical activities possessing recreative features than of additicmal 
mental activities. It was pointed out to her that she had gained by 
experience a more comprehensive grasp of the subjects usually taught 
to stenographers than she could ever expect to obtain from theoretical 
evening courses in business English, secretarial duties, and the like. 

The suggestion that she join a class in folk dancing, which would 
give her the physical exercise and recreation which would be of 
greater benefit to her, appealed to her sound business judgment 
Inquiry of the colleges and universities of the city revealed the fact 
that none of them offered late afternoon or evening classes in folk 
dancing. Their classes in folk dancing, intended primarily for 
college students and public-school teachers, were held in the early 
afternoon. 

2. Dancing class for women. — ^A suggestion that the stenographers 
be permitted to organize a dancing class in the evening in one of the 
large rooms of the city office building was met by the objection that 
such a use of the building might be considered improper. A further 
suggestion that a dance expert be employed to instruct the stenog- 
raphers was discouraged on the ground that it would savor of com- 
mercialism. Eventually, however, it was possible to organize for 
the stenographers the educational and recreative activities which 
were considered desirable for their personal welfare and their busi- 
ness efficiency. 

Through the cooperation of Prof. Thomas D. Wood, of the depart- 
ment of physical education of Columbia University, there was secured 
as instructor for the class a postgraduate student who consented to 
teach the class for the experience which it gave her. Through the 
cooperation of the secretary of the public recreation commission of 
the city, the use of one of the city's gymnasiums was secured for one 
hour a week in the evening. 

The ability, tact, and winsome personality of the teacher, who was 
a Vassar graduate, with excellent training in folk dancing at Colum- 
bia, won the admiration of the stenographers. The complete free- 
dom and relaxation which they enjoyed during this hour was a novel 
and most pleasurable sensation. The return of a healthy, ruddy 
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color to cheeks which had been pale from confinement in the office, 
and the transformation of the careworn faces of the business women 
into fresh, radiant, buoyant girlish expressions, were rich compensa- 
tion for the efforts expended in organizing this class. 

3. Class for men, — ^As soon as this class had been fully established 
the young men employed in the building requested permission to join 
it. It was not deemed advisable to admit them because their admis- 
sion would have necessitated the substitution by the young women of 
the formalities of the ball room for the freedom of the playground. 
Yet the request of the young men for recreative opportunities was 
a reasonable one which was not to be denied. Through the coopera- 
tion of Joseph Lee, supervisor of recreation of the department of 
parks, the services of a competent gymnasium teacher were obtained, 
who taught these young men a setting-up drill one hour a week in 
one of the city's gymnasia near the Municipal Building. Through 
the cooperation of the United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps, 
which is a department of the city government, the services of a swim- 
ming instructor were obtained, who taught these young men swim- 
ming and diving in the pool of one of the city's free baths during 
the remainder of this hour each week. It was found that swimming 
and light gymnastics were as popular among the men as folk dancing 
and social dancing were among the women. The light gymnastics 
and the folk dancing furnished the more valuable physical exercise 
in each case and the swimming and the social dancing furnished the 
larger opportunities for recreation and relaxation. 

4. Swirwrning classes. — ^At the beginning of the summer the class 
in dancing was discontinued, owing to the inability of the instructor 
to continue this work. The members of the class formed a swimming 
class for the summer months, and this class was given the exclusive 
use of two of the city's swimming pools for one hour a week from 
5 to 6 o'clock. Through the cooperation of the United States Volun- 
teer Life Saving Corps, two competent women instructors were ob- 
tained, of whom one devoted her time to teaching those yoimg women 
to swim who had not yet mastered this art, and the other speilt her 
time in teaching advanced strokes to those who could swim. About 
200 hundred young women enrolled for this work and received an 
opportunity to learn to swim, and facilities for refreshing relaxation 
after the day's work in the office in the hot months of June, July, 
and August, without any expense or outlay of any kind other than 
that involved in the purchase of the inexpensive one-piece bathing 
suit which all patrons of the city's pools are required to wear. 

5. Social dancing. — During the second winter two classes in social 
dancing were organized, one for women and the other for men. Ex- 
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pert instructors for each class were furnished by Joseph Lee, super- 
visor of recreation of the department of parks, and an invitation 
was extended to the employees of each of the 57 municipal depart- 
ments to avail themselves of this instruction. The registration was 
even larger than during the first year, and by concentrating the in- 
struction on social dancing and omitting the folk dancing and the 
calisthenics the instructors were able to make each student proficient 
in several dances before the end of the course in the spring. 

At the beginning of the summer each of the dancing classes was 
again turned into a swimming class. More than 250 women and more 
than 200 men enrolled in these swimming classes. Furthermore, 
when more than 1,000 employees of the Metropolitan Life Lisurance 
Co. asked permission to join these swimming classes, it was found 
necessary to organize separate classes for their benefit Miss Maud 
Osborn, of the United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps, Miss 
Lillian Glassford, of the People's Bath, and Robert Blogg, of the 
United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps, instructed these classes 
during the second summer and succeeded in making every student 
who attended regularly fully able to take care of himself in the water. 

6. Swi/nvrmng certificates. — At the end of the summer, examina- 
tions were conducted to test the proficiency of the students. There 
was a simple test for the beginners and a more difficult test for the 
advanced students. Furthermore, since some swimmers lack con- 
fidence in swimming in their street clothes, and since an ability to 
do so without panic is a most valuable asset in an emergency, an op- 
portunity was given the students to take these tests in their street 
clothes. 

Certificates of proficiency of four grades, signed by me and by the 
president of the Borough of Manhattan of the city of New York, 
with whose cordial cooperation these courses of instruction were or- 
ganized, were presented by the borough president personally to each 
employee who succeeded in qualifying in these tests. 

7. Gynmastic instruction. — ^For the third winter the curriculum of 
the dancing classes for men and for women was greatly extended. 
In addition to offering to the employees instruction in social danc- 
ing, an opportunity was also afforded them to obtain instruction in 
the elementary principles of self-defense, in gymnastic work possess- 
ing practical value in emergencies, such as ladder climbing, vault- 
ing, etc., and in simple calisthenics definitely correlated with daily 
activities. 

The police commissioner cooperated by giving male and female 
instructors an opportunity to take the complete course in self- 
defense in the New York police training school, and the facilities 
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of the swimming class for men were extended to the members of the 
miiformed forces of the police and the fire departments. 

8. Lectv/res. — In addition to the instruction in dancing, swimming, 
gymnastics, calisthenics, and self-defense, there were organized sev- 
eral courses of lectures on city government, delivered by the commis- 
sioners of the 18 most important municipal departments, and on 
personal hygiene by eminent specialists in their respective fields and 
financial talks by experts in the world of finance. These lectures, 
which were generally delivered during the noon recess, were well 
attended and gave the employees much authoritative information of 
distinct practical value. 

o 
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I. EXTENT OF ILLITERACT. 

DEFDOnONS. 

lUUerates are those who have not learned to write ux any language. 
This is the definition on which American and most foreign statistics 
of iUiteracj are based, because the percentage of those who can read 
but can not write is so small that it may be ignored. The test of 
writing one's name and ordinary words is simple, easily appUed, 
definite, and practicable. 

LUeraies are aU who have had even the slightest amount of school- 
ing. Many literates may be ignorant, but illiterates can not write 
even their own names, and seldom are able to read at all. 

This study of illiteracy in the United States is restricted to the 
millions of adults who are absolutely illiterate; it makes no enumera- 
tion of other millions of near-illiterates who can only sign their names 
and decipher a few words with diflficulty, nor does it take into account 
the many millions who can read and write, but seldom do. 

Literacy is the first requisite for democracy. Unless means are 
provided for reaching the illiterate and the near-illiterate, every 
social problem must remain needlessly complex and slow of solution, 
because social and representative government rests upon an implied 
basis of universal abiUty to read and write. 

ILLrrERAOT AND lONORANOE. 

Before analyzing illiteracy in the United States, it is important to 
distinguish clearly between illiteracy and ignorance, terms by no 
means the same, yet often used as though synonymous. 

nUteracy clearly is not ignorance. Many a man who makes an X 
for his signature knows more, is better equipped for citizenship, and 
is more fully prepared to battle with life than some who have been 
graduated from high school or college. 

Schooling supplements but can never replace worldly wisdom and 
experience; nevertheless, the ability to read and write is funda- 
mental, and lack of this equipment is such a handicap that illiteracy 
implies ignorance. Some ignorant persons may be illiterate, but 
most illiterates are ignorant. 

6 
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Intelligence is still another matter. Intelligence implies mental 
quality, capacity, and ability; mitrained, its usefulness is restricted. 
In an illiterate, intelligence is stunted and imperfectly applied. 

NUMBEB OF ILLriEBATES. 

It is desirable to gain a graphic idea of the extent and implications, 
sources and type of illiteracy in the United States, and especially to 
realize the facts concerning the increase* of white illiteracy at the 
present time. 

Five and a half million people in the United States over 10 years 
of age are illiterate, or nearly eight out of every hundred. 

This is over a million more than the combined total population of 
Montana, Idahd, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and California (4,447,507); or of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island (5,438,945) ; or of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida (4,877,140). It outnumbers Alabama 
and Tennessee (4,332,882); nearly equals Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina (5,563,245); or Louisiana and Texas (5,552,920); 
and rivals the State of Illinois (5,638,591). 

There were more illiterates in 1910 than comprised the entire 
population of the United States m 1800 (5,403,383). They would 
more than replace the inhabitants of all towns in the United States 
having a population numbering between 2,500 and 5,000 (1,172 
towns; population, 4,105,656). 

They would nearly fill the 372 cities having between 10,000 and 
25,000 (5,609,208) ; would overflow the 179 cities between 25,000 and 
100,000 (3,241,678) ; and would approach the entire combined metro- 
politan population of Philadelphia (1,549,008), St. Louis (687,029), 
Boston (670,585), Qeveland (560,663), Baltimore (558,485), Pitts- 
burgh (533,905), Detroit (465,766), and Buffalo (423,715); a total of 
5,449,156. 

They would nearly equal in number the present population of New 
York, estimated in the year 1914 at 5,583,801. 

These comparisons may aid in visualizing the extent of the problem 
of teaching merely the elements of reading and writing to illiterates 
in the United States who are beyond school age and of whom over a 
miUion can speak no English. 

CLASSES OF XLUTEBATES. 

lUiterates are classed, for convenience, as native white, foreign 
bom, Negro, others. 

Native white ilUterates (1,534,272) are outnumbered by foreign- 
bom illiterates (1,650,361) by over one hundred thousand (116,089). 
The total niunber of white illiterates — ^native and foreign-bom com- 
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bined (3,184,633)— is nearly a million (956,902) more than the total 
nmnber of Negro illiterates (2,227,731). Illiteracy is mainly a white 
man's problem, owing to the fact that the number of Negro illiterates 
is rapidly decreasing, whereas the number of white iUiterates is in- 
creasing, due to immigration of iUiterates. 

Other illiterates are: Indians, 85,445, or 45.? per cent; (Chinese, 
10,891, or 15.8 per cent; Japanese, 6,213, or 9.2 per cent; others, 
1,250, or 39.9 per cent. 
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Chabt 1.— Illiteracy curve, 1880-1910--Natlve whites; forelgn-bom; Negroes. 

Every class of iUiterates has decreased except the foreign-bom 
ilUterates; their increase has outbalanced the whole decrease of all 
other classes combined — native whites, Negroes, Indians, Qiinese, 
Japanese — during the last 35 years. 

In contrast with the increase of white illiterates, Negro illiterates 
have decreased from approxunately 3,150,000 in 1880 to 2,227,731 
in 1910. During the last decade, the number of Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese illiterates has also decreased materially. Native-bom 
white illiterates have decreased from 2,255,460 to 1,534,272. Since 
1890 there has been a classification of native bom of native parents. 
These have decreased from 1,890,723 to 1,378,884. Native bom of 
foreign or mixed parentage have decreased from 174.280 to 155,388. 
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Since 1880 the percentage of native whites to total population has 
increased; and the percentage of iUiteracy among them has dimin- 
ished. The percentage of foreign-bom to total population has in- 
creased as well as their percentage of illiteracy. The per cent of 
Negroes to total population has decreased, and the decrease in per- 
centage of illiteracy among them is marked. 

Percentage of UlUeracy among native whites, the foreign-horn, and Negroei at certain 

periodi. 



1880 



1800 



1900 



1010 



Native white: 

Per cent of total populaticn. 

Per cent of illiteracy 

Fofeignbocn: 

Per cent of total popnlatioii. 

Per cent of illiteracy 

Negroes: 

Per cent of total population. 

Per cent of illiteracy 



7S.5 
0.4 



13.1 
1X0 



13.1 
6&0 



73.0 
0w2 



14.5 
13.5 



ILO 
67.1 



74.5 
4.6 



13.4 
12.0 



1L6 
44.5 



74.4 
HO 



14.5 
12.7 



10.7 
80.4 



THE "BLACK BELT'' OF THE NORTH. 

It has long been a matter for critical comment that nearly one- 
fourth of the population of the Southern States is illiterate. It gives 
a different aspect to the situation to know that each Southern State 
cut its percentage of illiteracy more than 25 per cent between 1900 
and 1910, and that in the South Atlantic, east South Central, and 
west South Central divisions, which include all the Southern States, 
the number of illiterates was nearly a million (938,767) less in 1910 
than in 1900. 

Illiteracy may be a perplexity, but is not a peril in States which 
are so active through public school endeavor and otherwise that they 
are steadily effecting wholesale reductions each decade not only in 
percentage but in number of illiterates. Illiteracy is chiefly a men- 
ace in those manufacturing States of the Middle Atlantic division 
which for 10 years — even 20 years in the State of New York — ^have 
failed to reduce their percentage of illiteracy and have increased 
enormously their numbers of illiterates, or, as in the case of Con- 
necticut, have actually retrograded and increased not only in num- 
bers of iUiterates, but in percentage of iUiteracy as well. The New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Mountain, and Pacific are the divisions 
which show increase in number of illiterates during the past 20 years. 

The number of illiterates is steadily increasing, not in the South, 
but in — 
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Washington. 


New York, 


Nebraska, 


Arizona, 


California, 


New Jersey, 


Montana, 
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the heaviest increase being in New England and the Middle Atluitic 
States. During the 20 years from 1890 to 1910 the number of ilUt- 
erates in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
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and Florida decreased from 2,027,951 to 1,427,063, but in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania the niunber of illiterates increased from 790,772 to 1,1039872. 
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REDUCTION OF ILUTERACT. 

The fact that there are many people who can not read or write is 
not in itself such a menace as the fact that illiteracy is growing, 
remains about the same, or is not being reduced. The existing per- 
centage of illiteracy is of far less importance than the rate of decrease 
of illiteracy. In ihe 17 States which have cut down their illiteracy 
50 per cent or more in 20 years there is no menace to citizenship. 

Tablb l.—PerceTUage decrease o/Uliteracy in tO yean, 1890-1910, 



state. 



District of Columbia 

K#»fM 

Wlaoonaln 

Idalio 

Newliexkx) 

Maryland 

Iowa 

Oregon 

CWflomla 

Washinfton 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Florida 

Tn^lauft 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

ViiKlnla 

Georgia 

North'ciro'lttta!!!.!! 

Utah 

Michigan 

Vermont 

Alabama 

Kentucky 



Percent. 



State. 



MissiKippi 

Delaware 

West Virginia.., 
South Carolina. . 
North DakoU. . 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Louisisna 

New Hampshire 
South Dakota... 

ColcHado 

Illinois 

Maine 

Rhode Island... 
Massachusetts.. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvuiia. . . 

Montana 

Arisona 

Wyoming 

New York 

Oklahoma 

Connecticut 



Percent. 



44 
43 

42 
42 
40 
40 
38 
88 
36 
32 
80 
29 
28 
25 
21 
10 
16 
10 
13 
10 
3 

-8 
-13 



The percentage of illiteracy in the United States has been lowered 
during 20 years from 13.3 per cent in 1890 to 10.7 per cent in 1900 
and 7.7 per cent in 1910; but the number of illiterates has decreased 
less than 15 per cent and the number of foreign-bom illiterates has 
increased 43 per cent. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the Southern States has been 
reduced one-half in the last two decades, but in the Middle Atlantic 
States — along the Atlantic seaboard — there has been slight decrease 
in percentage and large increase in numbers, owing possibly to lack 
of realization on the part of the general public and educators of 
changed conditions due to the new type of foreign immigration. 
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The following table shows the changes in illiteracy as affecting all 
classes during the 20 years from 1890 to 1910: 

Table 2. — Changes during 20 years in number of illiterates in the population 10 years of 

age and over. 



Year. 



Per cent. 



Total. 



Male. 



Female. 



All 

White 

Negro 

Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and all other 
Native white 

Native parentage 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

Foreign-horn white 



1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1910 
1900 
1800 



7.7 

10.7 

13.3 

5.0 

6.2 

7.7 

30.4 

44.5 

67.1 

31.6 

44.5 

45.2 

3.0 

4.6 

6.2 

8.7 

5.9 

0.2 

1.1 

1.0 

2.2 

12.7 

11.8 

13.1 



0,516,183 

6,1S0,(^ 

6,324,702 

3,1S>4,633 

:^ 200, 746 

3,212,574 

2,227,731 

2,8.53,194 

3,f^2,t>68 

103,799 

126,129 

69,460 

1,534,272 

1,913,611 

2,065,003 

1,378,884 

1,734,764 

1,890,723 

155,388 

178,847 

174,280 

i.a'vo.soi 

1,287,135 
1,147,571 



2,814,950 

3,011,234 

3,008,222 

1,622,506 

1,. 567, 188 

1,517,722 

1,096,000 

1,371,432 

1,438,923 

.'16,445 

72,639 

51,577 

796,055 

955,517 

978, 408 

715,926 

862, 176 

SSS,415 

80,120 

93, 342 

89,998 

866,460 

611,636 

539, 314 



2,701,218 

8,168,845 

3,316,480 

1,522,128 

1,633,503 

1,604,852 

1,131,731 

1,481,762 

1,603,745 

47,354 

53,490 

17,883 

738,217 

058,094 

1,006,595 

662,958 

872,580 

1,002,306 

75,250 

85,505 

84,287 

783,911 

675,409 

606,257 



It is natural that in all the States where illiteracy is common the 
decrease each decade should be large. Decrease in illiteracy must 
mainly come through the public schools, although an increasingly 
large work must devolve upon other agencies, such as immigrant 
associations, the Christian and Hebrew Young Men's and Young 
Women's Associations, workers among the mountain whites, and 
such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee among the Negroes. 

Decrease of illiteracy is due not wholly to effort on the one hand 
and indifference on the other, though these are important factors. 
A State may have a great influx of illiterates and in the sum total 
put forth great effort to decrease illiteracy, yet the increase may be 
constant because of immigration, while in another State with the 
same degree of effort better results are attained because there is not 
a corresponding increase in niunber of illiterates coming into the 
State. 
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In Table 3 is shown the positive degree of illiteracy in each State 
in 1910. 



Tablb Z.— Percentage ofiUiteracy, by StaUs, 1910. 




Steto. 


Per cent 
offlllt- 
•racy. 


Btata. 


Percent 

ofom- 


lows 


1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 
2.5 
2.9 
8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 
3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
8.7 
8.7 
4.1 
4.3 
4.6 
4.8 
4.9 
5.2 


New York . 


5.5 


Nttfndm. . 


New Jersey 


5.« 


OrvQO 


Oklahoma 


5.6 


w^wt^n.. 


Pe»^nifylvaiiia » . . . . 


5.0 


Mmho 


Oofineotiout 


6.0 


KaQflBiL 


Nevada 


6.7 


Utoh. 


ifAryian'i 


7.2 


Soath Dakotm. 


Hhnde Tfli^nd . , 


7.7 


SfniifBSiL^ 


Delaware , . 


8.1 


TmllAiif^ 


w^mt Vfrginia. 


8.3 


North Dakota. 


Texw?. 


9.0 


MfrhVrikn.... 


Kentucky^ 


12.1 


Ohlo.1 


Arkansas .. 


12.6 


wifpnonfffn . 


Tennessee. 


13.6 


Wyomliut. 


Florida 


13.8 


Cuifomf. . : 


Vfrvlnlt. , , 


15.2 


CoiocBdo 


North Carol tna 


18.5 


T11ino% 


N^^ Mexico 


20.2 


Vermont 


Ooonria . 


20.7 


MllffM^ 


Afi<^ 


20.9 


MimniH , , 


MtltfffffiippI .. 


23.4 


Nffw Famnihlrt. 


AiftiWa . , . , , 


22.0 


II on tans ...,.,., 


8onth Carolina 


25.7 


District of Cohimbia 


T/onhiana. ... 


29.0 













Prior to 1900 changes in illiteracy were less striking than in the 
decade from 1900 to 1910, owing to a more literate type of immigra- 
tion.^ For example, the State of Washington was numerically 
small in 1900, the population heing 408,437. In 1910 there had 
been an increase in population of 128 per cent, to 934,332; yet at the 
same time there was a decrease in illiteracy of 35 per cent, the immi- 
gration being mainly from Canada, England, and countries in north- 
western Europe. In the State of Illinois, however, where the 
increase, 475,636, may be compared with the increase of 525,895 in 
Washington, a much smaller number were foreign-bom, but the 
foreign-bom were of a more illiterate type, and this fact would be 
important in affecting the decrease in percentage of illiteracy during 
the decade, only 11.9 per cent. New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and other eastern manufacturing States were still 
more unfavorably affected by the type and amount of immigration. 



1 In Table 4, opposite the percentage of decrease of illiteraoy, is given the percentage of 
latioo dozing these 10 years. 



InpopO" 
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Tablb 4,'Shomng pereentage of decrease of iUiuracu from 1900 to 1910, percentage of 
increase ofpoptdatumfrom 1900 to 1910, with number and percentage of illiterates and 
total poputatum. 



Bteto. 



Peroent- 
aK6ofde> 
creaaein 
illit- 
eracy. 



Percent- 
age of in- 
crease in 

iS^n. 



1910 



Number 
of illit- 
erates. 



Per 
cent. 



Popula- 
tion. 



1900 



Number 
of illit- 
erates. 



Per 
cent. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Idaho 

Nevada. 

North Dakota.... 
Dist. of Colombia. 

Oregon 

South Dakota — 

Maryland 

Newliexico 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Vermont 

Washington 

North Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Indiana. 

Alabama 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

MississippL 

CaUfbnda. 

South Carolina... 

Arizona. 

West Virginia.... 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Iowa 

New Hampshire. . 

Louisiana. 

Michigan 

Montana. 

Kansas 

Ohio 

MahM 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Nebraska. 

Colorado 

niinois 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode Island..... 

Oklahoma 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 

NewYork 

Connaetfettt 



52.1 
49.6 
44.0 
43.0 
42.7 
42.0 
39.0 
39.1 
38.2 
36.9 
36.2 
35.4 
35.2 
84.3 
33.6 
82.8 
32.6 
32.6 
32.5 
32.1 
31.9 
31.7 
30.0 
29.9 
28.4 
27.9 
27.2 
26.8 
26.3 
26.0 
25.8 
24.6 
23.9 
21.3 
20.6 
20.0 
19.7 
19.8 
17.5 
13.0 
11.9 
11.9 
11.8 
&3 
5.3 
6.0 
3.2 
0.0 
U.6 



107.8 

99.7 

86.3 

20.3 

60.2 

50.6 

11.2 

60.8 

21.3 

41.3 

8.6 

128.5 

17.2 

9.4 

12.2 

0.8 

0.7 

l&l 

12.7 

19.4 

17.2 

81.6 

17.7 

64.2 

14.4 

66.5 

28.8 

23.2 

8.3 

2.8 

4.8 

20.5 

17.0 

58.4 

13.0 

17.8 

6.8 

30.0 

63.0 

15.5 

50.6 

20.5 

20.9 

2.6 

113.3 

36.9 

22.9 

27.7 

23.3 



5,453 

4,702 

13,070 

13,812 

10,504 

12,750 

73,397 

48,607 

142,964 

77,816 

10,806 

18,416 

201,497 

221,071 

232,911 

111,116 

66,213 

352,710 

13,240 

380,775 

57,789 

282,904 

290,235 

74,902 

276,980 

82,953 

74,866 

49,366 

208,084 

29,889 

16,386 

352,179 

74,800 

14,457 

28,968 

124,774 

24,554 

6,821 

8,874 

18,009 

23,780 

168,294 

141,541 

83,854 

67,567 

113,502 

354,290 

406,020 

53,666 



2.2 
6.7 
3.1 
4.9 
1.9 
2.9 
7.2 
20.2 
12.6 
13.8 
3.7 
2.0 
1&5 
13.6 
15.2 
4.8 
8.1 
22.9 
8.1 
20.7 
3.2 
9.9 
22.4 
3.7 
25.7 
20.9 
8.8 
3.0 
12.1 
1.7 
4.6 
29.0 
3.2 
4.8 
2.2 
3.2 
4.1 
2.5 
3.8 
1.9 
3.7 
3.7 
5.2 
7.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.9 
5.5 
6.0 



.;k',Ml8 

421,730 
279; 088 
555,tj31 
41.'^, 486 

1, 02^/350 
210/.*90 

M34,U87 
5r>4,722 
2s'J,l28 

l,5:s.,-,95 
1,621.179 

i,r);u'.,'297 

2.5m, tJOO 
2,H>n,406 
l,541,o75 

li>3.080 
1,885,111 
I.S29.S11 
2,848,904 
1.2<':i.l90 
2.007,G98 
1,07!S,161 

157, t>59 
1,221,119 
1,62V, 035 
1,722, (■.44 
1,760,286 

:i,>l,U8 
1,213,576 
2,2'U1,252 

■.>M'A.55l 
l,:t2 1,562 

fwn,>«3 
27 K 778 
117,585 
1)21,1)32 

4,4':a,794 
2,7r2,r,84 

410,tTfl6 
1,197,176 
2.<i27,(H6 
<., 007,750 
7, 110,819 

901,026 



.>,-.a5 

4.W5 

12,719 

20,02i 

10,686 

14,832 

101,947 

40,971 

190,655 

HI, 285 

16,247 

12, 740 

:i^. 251 

306,930 

312,120 

152,844 

90,539 

443,590 

17,531 

480, 430 

73,779 

314,018 

351.461 

58,959 

XiS, to9 

27,307 

80,105 

52, 946 

2(52,954 

40,172 

21,076 

3S1.145 

80,482 

1 1.675 

32,513 

131., 541 

29,060 

6,141 

2,s78 

ll,{m 

17,779 

157. a)8 

134.043 

29,004 

67,828 

86,658 

299,376 

318, 100 

42,973 



4.6 

13.3 

5.6 

&6 

8.3 

5.0 

&4 

38.2 

20.4 

21.9 

5.8 

3.1 

28.7 

20.7 

22.9 

6.4 

4.6 

34.0 

12.0 

30.5 

4.7 

14.6 

82.0 

4.8 

85.9 

29.0 

1L4 

4.1 

16.5 

2.8 

6.2 

38.5 

4.2 

6.1 

2.9 

, 4.0 

5.1 

3.1 

4.0 

2.3 

4.2 

4.2 

5.9 

&4 

12.1 

5.9 

6.1 

5.5 

5.0 



119,837 

34,959 

229, 161 

231,837 

328, 791 

294,304 

920,715 

141,282 

934,332 

385,490 

278,943 

408, 437 

1,346, n4 

1,480.948 

1,364,501 

2,371,865 

1,968,215 

1,304,703 

145,500 

1,677,334 

1,561,156 

2,163,913 

1,098,891 

1,222.111 

942,402 

94,147 

958,800 

1,305,657 

1,589, (kS5 

1,711,789 

337,893 

990,364 

1,896,285 

191,596 

1,136,033 

3,289,921 

565,440 

19*). 769 

72,063 

799,755 

425, 424 

3,737,745 

2,267,048 

344,824 

561,379 

1,480,498 

4,885,379 

5,801,682 

730,454 



1 Increase of illiteracy. 

The increase in the number of illiterates is most notable in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut^ New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania* 
There is also an increase in lUinois; a large relative increase in 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, and Arizona; 
and a small relative increase in Oregon. 
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The positive degree of illiteracy in each State is exhibited in 
Table 5, which shows the rank of States by illiteracy in 1910; numbers 
of illiterates in 1890, 1900, and 1910; decrease of illiteracy in 1900 
and 1910; per cent of decreases from 1890 to 1910; and comparisons 
in percentage of illiteracy and numbers of illiterates by States in 1890, 
1900, and 1910. 

Table 5. — Showing rank of States by illiteracy in 1910y decrease of illiteracy and percent- 
age 1890-1910, with comparative chart showing percentage of illiteracy cmd number of 
illiterates far 1910, 1900, and 1890, 





(Flgurw in the oolumn headed with an asterisk (*) give per cent decrease in 20 years, 180(V-1910.) 
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Tablb b.— Showing rank of States by Uliuraey in 1910, decrease of illiteracy and percent' 

Sje 1890-1910, vnth comparative efuart showing percentage of ilUteraey and number of 
literates for 1910, 1900, and i^POr^^ontinued. 

(Flgores in the column headed with an asterisk (*) give per cent decrease in 30 years, 1890-1910.1 
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In New York State there are more than 406,000 illiterates, of whom 
362,025, or nearly 80 per cent, are foreign-bom. In New York City 
there are 254,000,. an increase of 72,000 from 1900 to 1910, while the 
percentage of illiteracy remains the same as then; 96 per cent of these 
are foreign-bom. Pennsylvania has 354,000 illiterates; New Jersey, 
113,000; Connecticut, 53,000, an increase of 11,000 in 10 years. 
In these four States are one-fifth of all the illiterates in the United 
States. 

2218°— 16 2 
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In one typical manufacturing town in Connecticut the population 
is more than 50 per cent foreign-bom at the present time; 10 years 
ago it was 15 per cent. The town is inundated with non-English- 
speaking people, highly illiterate, with foreign ideals and customs, 
and standards of a low order. Hiis oondition is general throughout 
the manufacturing towns of New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

The problem of adult illiteracy is ignored commonly in the manu- 
facturing States where the relative percentage of illiteracy is small, 
but where the number of illiterates is great. 

In New York State, of the population over 21 years of age, 6 out of 
every 100 can neither write nor read; in Maine and Vermont, 5; in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 6; in New Jersey, 
7; in Pennsylvania, nearly 8; in Rhode Island, 9; in Delaware, 10; 
and little is being done to relieve the situation, which has a dir&ci 
bearing on unemployment and industrial imrest. 

Effective measures to reduce adult illiteracy can become possible 
by closer cooperation between industry and education. Industry 
can make it possible by allowance of time and wage to enable illiterate 
adult workers — ^who can earn usually but small wages, often because 
of their illiteracy and the things that go with illiteracy — to leam to 
read and write, and in a minimum time of 60 hoiirs enable them to 
surmoimt their worst obstacles to progress. The public schools can 
provide teachers. Illiterate workers are expensive workers. There 
seems to be no more effective, practical, and economical way of 
meeting the problem of the employed adult illiterate than by means 
of the workers' pubUc-school day class. By its adoption much need- 
less industrial inefficiency and social waste may rapidly be eliminated. 

BURAL AND UBBAN ILLTrERACY. 

More than two-thirds of all illiterates are country dwellers; the 
percentage of illiteracy in country districts (10.1) is nearly twice that 
in the cities (5.1) ; but the decrease in iUiteracy in rural commxmities 
and small towns during the decade 1900-1910 is more marked than 
in cities, because large nimibers of illiterate foreign-bom have settled 
in the cities, where work is obtainable immediately after landing. 

Of iUiterates hving in the country (3,748,031), the native whites 
were 1,342,372; foreign-bom, 477,870; Negroes, 1,834,458. Of iUit- 
erates living in towns and cities (1,768,132), the native whites were 
191,900; foreign-bom, 1,172,491; Negroes, 393,273. Therefore the 
urban problem in removing illiteracy deals mainly with foreign-bom; 
the rural problem, with Negroes and native whites. 

Foreign-bom iUiterates are found mainly in towns and cities of the 
New England States (222,030), Middle Atlantic States (582,756), 
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east North Central States (217,771); native white illiterates mainly 
in rural conununities of the South Atlantic States (400,507), east 
South Central States (362,178), west South Central States (217,719); 
and Negro illiterates mainly in rural communities of the South 
Atlantic States (810,526), east South Central States (581,250), west 
South Central States (411,370). 

HJJTERATE IfALES OF VOTINO AGE. 

Two and one quarter millions (2,273,603) of the total male popula- 
tion of voting age (26,999,151) were illiterate, or more than 8 (8.4 per 
cent) out of every 100. 

One-third of these illiterates (788,631) were foreign-horn, although 
in the total population the foreign-bom form less than 14 per cent. 

Since 1900 the number of illiterate foreign-bom males of voting age 
has increased over 220,000, whereas among native white males of 
voting age the number of UUterates has decreased by 50,000 and 
among Negroes of voting age over 150,000. 

XLUTEBACT BY AGE GROUPS. 

Half the illiterate population (48.1 per cent) are between 20 and 
45 years old and can be taught to read and write without difficulty, 
if an effort is made to reach them through their occupations. They 
are beyond school age, and rarely will attend night schools, owing to 
fatigue from labor, other duties, or indifference. Only those under 
20 years of age, amounting to 16 per cent, can be reached by the 
schools imder any present law of compulsory attendance. 

The following summary shows the percentage of iUiteraqy at 
different ages to total ilhteracy : 



Age. 


Number. 


Percent. 


10-14 


370,136 
448,414 
622,073 
1,102,384 
940,510 
829,153 
607,754 
673,799 


6.7 


15-19 


9.0 


20-24 


11.2 


25-34 / 


19.9 


35-44 


17.0 


45-54 


15 


55-64 - 


11.0 


66 and 


over 




10.4 




rotal 








5,516,163 


100.2 











Children imder 10 years of age are not classed as iUiterates. Those 
between 10 and 14 who have not lecuned to write their names are 
properly termed ilUterate, although not beyond school age; they 
seldom return to school; they may be defective. They form but 
a small per cent (6.7 per cent) of the whole number. Those between 
15-19 are but 9 per cent. Thus 83.3 per cent of all illiterates are 
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over 20 years old and generally are earning a living, if not diseased or 
defective. Ordinary school opportunities are not able to satisfy 
their needs; special educational methods better adapted to adults are 
required. 

ILLTTEBACY BY SEX. 

Illiteracy is conunon to both sexes. Illiterate males (2,814,950) 
outnumber illiterate females (2,701,213) by more than one hundred 
thousand (113,637). This may be due to two causes: (1) Males 
outnumber females in the total population by 106 to 100. (2) Male 
inmiigrants outnumber female, and in the foreign-bom population, 
many of whom are illiterate, males outnumber females by 129.2 to 100. 

The percentage of illiteracy, however, in the United States as a 
whole, among females (7.8 per cent) is slightly greater than among 
males (7.6 per cent) due to the lai^er percentage of illiteracy among 
foreign-bom women and Negro women. 

Famale 



NaUve white.. 
Fonign-born.. 
Nccro 




Excluding children imder 10 years of age, 76 males (7^ per cent) 
out of every 1,000 are illiterate; 78 females (7.8 per cent) out of every 
1,000 are illiterate. 



H. HUTERACT OF IMMIGKANTS. 

lilliteracy bears intimately upon many national problems. The 
Government of the United States is a government by representation, 
and its integrity and effectiveness depend upon the intelligence of all 
the people. Intelligence rests mainly upon easy transfer of thought 
and information from one person to another by the printed page. 
Therefore any material increase in the number of those who can not 
read affects quality of citizenship and the representative basis of gov- 
ernment. In an illiterate community the sense of civic responsibility 
is at it6 lowest, and disease, social isolation, and industrial inefficiency 
are found in highest degree. 

It is difficult for those who can read easily to form even a bare 
conception of the mental limitations of the illiterate, the near- 
illiterate, and the nonreader. It is still harder to appreciate the 
material handicaps to earning a livelihood entailed by iUiteracy. 
While illiteracy does not necessarily imply ignorance, it does predicate 
lack of information, comprehension, and understanding. It increases 
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prejudice, suspicion, and passion, and diminishes mutual appreciation 
and power to cooperate; yet cooperation is the essence of modem 
civilization, and inability to cooperate is the basis of race hatred. So 
that illiteracy is clearly a just topic for national soUcitude and its 
eradication a proper subject for governmental action. 

The people of the United States have not only the ability and 
opportunity to diminish illiteracy materially, but they also have an 
effective means. They possess a pubUc-school system which when 
supported by public sentiment is equipped to reach out to every 
adult illiterate industrially employed. It has been proved to be 
economically practicable and advantageous in every way to extend 
pubUc-school instruction in reading and writing to illiterates in 
factories and other work places. The proper adaptation of public- 
school teaching to adult illiterates can be made to increase materi- 
ally individual abihty for self-support and thereby the prosperity 
ofaU. 

This adequate means for education of adults is at hand, its wider 
use is practicable, and the public may insist rightfully that every 
illiterate immigrant shall acquire at least ability to read and write 
in English as a condition of continued residence. Women employers 
in the home and managers in industry should require elementary 
schooling for all illiterates in their employ, and by encouragement 
and aid substitute in them hopefulness for apathy, inteUigence for 
ignorance, and confidence for jealousy and distrust. 

The handicap of iUiteracy is a potent cause of social waste and 
industrial imrest. Immigrant iUiteracy is a matter of vital concern 
to national prosperity, the more so because its evil results are not 
always directly evident. This will be more generally acknowledged 
as the American pubUc becomes acutely conscious of the inevitable 
implications of illiteracy. 

Immigration is steadily increasing, but it is chiefly from those 
coimtries where there is no pubhc-school system or where the public- 
school system is of recent origin and is inadequate, so that the num- 
ber of illiterate inmiigrants grows rapidly and entails larger and 
larger expenditure of public funds and private charity for the imem- 
ployable, the defective, the diseased, and the delinquent. 

The immediate effect of the European war has been to cut off 
immigration almost wholly, and the problem of meeting new immi- 
grant ilUteracy may seem temporarily to be in abeyance; but immi- 
gration has always been greatly stimulated by prosperity of industry 
in the United States, and it is Ukely that in any period of stagnation 
and discouragement which may occur as a reaction abroad after the 
war, like that in the South after the Civil War, relative prosperity in 
the United States will attract greater numbers than ever. 
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PUBLIC POLICY TOWARD IMMIGRANT ILLITERACY. 

The choice of policy toward immigrant illiterates possible for the 
United States seems to be — (1) to debar illiterates from admission, 
(2) to accept all illiterates without condition, or (3) to supply school- 
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Chabt 2.— Number of immigrants over 14 years of age and number of illiterate immigrants by geograpbl- 
cal divisions, 1900-1914. Each square nppresents 50,000. Black spaces represent illiterates. 

ing and require school attendance from all adult immigrants not 
mentally defective until they learn to read and write. 

If the first course is not acceptable as a preferred public policy on 
the ground that it deprives the United States of a type of immigrant 
that may otherwise be valuable or because it is opposed to the 
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Americaa spirit of freedom of opportunity to all, the second or third 
course remains. 

The policy of "let well enough alone" is followed at the present 
time. This has resulted in a large increase in the number of per- 
sons who, for lack of knowledge, become imemployable as fast as 
machine process displaces the hand labor to which they are habitu- 
ated. For example, the sale of hand shovels is less than one-third 
of what it was a decade or more ago, owing to the substitution 
of steam shovels, scoops, ditch diggers, and mechanical conveyors in 
most digging and shoveling operations. This mechanical revolution 
of one of the most simple forms of work has lessened materially the 
demand for a type of labor which for centuries has suppUed a living 
to illiterates, but which now is rapidly shrinking as a field of oppor- 
tunity for them. The same may be noticed in every industry; the 
world has less and leds use for the unschooled and imtrained in mind 
and hand. 

The do-nothing poHcy has been costly in many respects. The 
percentage of avoidable accidents is increased through the inability 
of workers to read danger warnings or comprehend directions which 
would prevent accidents. 

Inability to read involves waste of raw material in many indus- 
trial operations, entailing needless expense in manuf actiu*e and dis- 
appointment and irritation with regard to expected earnings. 

In industrial organizations illiteracy results in ignorance of essential 
information and important work directions, and this causes misunder- 
standing and friction. It is noteworthy that industrial centers 
characterized by a high percentage of illiteracy are especially subject 
to costly and prolonged labor difficulties; notable examples have been 
Lawrence, Mass., Paterson, N. J., and the Colorado mining districts. 

The third poUcy implies a certain degree of wisdom and foresight 
in requiring the provision and utilization of pubUc elementary instruc- 
tion for all who are children in mind though adults in years. Many 
communities provide some opportunity for adult instruction in even- 
ing schools, though not always carefully planned for and adapted to 
the requirements of adult illiterates, but it has been found that under 
present newer industrial conditions the evening school reaches com- 
paratively few illiterate workers. Many who enroll in these classes 
are unable to persevere. Some of the more conunon reasons are 
physical fatigue after the day's muscular labor; nervous fatigue from 
intense application in rapid-process work; brain fag due to faulty 
work conditions, poor ventilation, bad illimiination, unnecessary 
noise and vibration; absence of interest; lack of incentive. 

Many imschooled aliens, since they are but children of a larger 
growth, will remain illiterate^ just as many children do, imless imder 
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compulsion to learn. Ambition to learn may be absent. More 
frequently there is a sense of reluctance to admit lack of schooling. 
Some employers of the unthinking type, moreover, even discourage 
efforts to learn on the part of the illiterates in their employ, never 




Chabt 8.— Namber of immigrants over 14 years of ageand number of illiterate immigrants by geographioa 
divisions and by five-year periods. Each square represents 50,000. Black spaces indioaateillitarates. 

having realized that financial loss is incurred thereby and that even 
in the most unskilled work ignorant labor in general is cosUy labor. 

For these and similar reasons the workers' class in daylight hours is 
a practical working measure to meet this new labor situation — a 
situation as new as industrial processes are new and of ever-increasing 
importance as the demand for unintelligent labor decreases. 
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VALUES ANT> BEABINO OP ILUTEBAOT STATISTICS. 

It is misleading simply to compare the nmnbere of illiterates 
admitted in successive years, because the volume of immigration 
diminishes in times of industrial depression and increases in times 
of industrial activity. For instance, 1907 was a year of great pros- 
perity and heavy immigration until interrupted by • the financial 
panic; in 1908 immigration fell off among all European races except 
the French, and among many races it decreased over one-half — among 
south Italians from 242,000 to 1 10,000. A similar, though less marked, 
industrial depression, with consequent decrease of immigration, oc- 
curred in 1904 and again in 1911. Thus each five-year period from 
1900 to 1914 contained a period of depression, and it becomes possible 
to make comparisons between these periods with a fair degree of 
correctness. 

The statistical study of illiteracy is like the study of vital statistics 
in showing trend or tendency of the times. It is of slight value or 
interest to know the illiteracy percentage or number of illiterates 
for any race or city unless these data may be compared with similar 
data for other years. It is of importance, however, in the study of 
industrial imrest, social disorder, and political conditions, and in 
the task of shaping legislation with intelligence, to know whether 
the population is becoming more illiterate or less so as the years go 
by; whether illiteracy is diminishing among certain elements of the 
population and increasing among certain other elements; whether 
congestion of cities with illiterates is more and more associated with 
segregation of communities, isolation of individuals, and decreased 
civic spirit as a result; and especially whether the adult population 
among the foreign-bom, who have mainly suffered from lack of 
schooling, are being supplied with that minimum of mental equip- 
ment which will enable them to prosper and avoid exploitation by 
the unscrupulous. 

The accompanying data and charts have been prepared to show 
the tendencies on the part of various races to send us more or less of 
their illiterate population and to indicate the decrease and increase 
of numbers of ilUterates and percentage of illiteracy from year to 
year. In general, it will be noted that there is a slight but steady 
decrease in percentage of illiteracy among the immigrants of most 
races, although the number of foreign-bom illiterates has increased 
rapidly as immigration has iucreased. 

BASIS OF STATISTICS OF BOnGBAKT ILLITEBAOT. 

When inunigrants are admitted to the United States, inquiry is 
made by immigration inspectors as to ability to read and write. 
Some can read but not write; others can write but not read. Among 
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Lithuanians^ for instance, many are able to read who are unable to 
write; but as a rule ability to read only or to write only is excep- 
tional. In this study all are classed as illiterate who are unable to 
read and write in some language, not necessarily the English lan- 
guage. In discussion of literacy tests, it has been assumed at times 
by persons otherwise well informed that an immigrant is expected 
to be able to read and write in English in order to be classed as 
literate, but literacy implies ability to read or write either in the 
native language or in some other language. 

No actual test of illiteracy is made among immigrants. The 
inmiigrant is not asked to read any printed matter; consequently 
the record of illiteracy rests upon the bare statement of the immi- 
grant; yet, because no reason exists for making false statements, it 
is beheved that untruthful answers are seldom given, and that sta- 
tistics as recorded approximate closely the actual truth. 

In a coimtry like the United States, with long and open borders, 
a certain niunber of immigrants succeed in evading immigration 
officials, and their entrance is not recorded; but the percentage of 
error from this cause is so slight as to be almost negligible. 

NUMBEB OP ILLFTERATES AND PEBCENTAGE OP ILLFTEBACY AMONG 

POBEIGN-BOBN. 

Much stress is laid commonly upon percentage of illiteracy, yet 
from the practical viewpoint percentage of ilUteracy in any given race 
or people is of far less importance than the number of iUiterates 
admitted, except that races having a large percentage of illiteracy 
have generally contributed the largest numbers of immigrants. 
Nearly 11,000 iflitorates from France, which has a percentage of illit- 
eracy as low as 7 per cent, are of more practical importance to the 
United States than are 3,000 from Korea, which has 37.5 per cent of 
illiteracy; and the coming of 278,000 illiterate Hebrews from a 
people with a percentage of illiteracy of 25.4 means more to the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia than does the much smaller number 
of 57,000 Portuguese with the far higher illiteracy percentage of 65.1. 

The basis of evaluation of immigrant illiteracy is the proportion 
existing between, first, the ratio of illiterates in any given race to the 
total nimiber of illiterates and, second, the ratio of number of adults 
of that race to the total number of adults admitted during the same 
period of time. 

This relation would properly serve as an index of immigrant illit- 
eracy. Thus a race such as the Poles, who supply 14.4 per cent of the 
whole number of illiterates and are 10.6 per cent of all adult immi- 
grants, would have a much lower index figure of illiteracy than would 
the Slovaks, who also supply nearly 14 per cent of illiterates, but 
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whose percentage of adults to the whole number of adult immigrants 
is only 4 per cent. 

An index figure of illiteracy calculated upon this basis would serve 
as an important indication of relative cost to the United States of the 
assimilation of specific alien races. While immigration l^ialation of 
a restrictive nature may be affected in some degree by prejudice or 
by sentiment, such legislation must rest in the end upon economic 
grounds, and as a guide for legislation an index figure of illiteracy 
would be su^estive and helpful, as would be also in even greater 
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Ceabt 4.~Immigrant illitorates, 1900-1914, and number of Immigrants over 14 years of age by geographi- 
cal divisions. Each square represents 50,000. Black spaces indicate illiterates. 

d^ree an index figure of physical disability, disease, mental defective- 
ness, and delinquency. 

CLASSIFICATION BY CENSUS PERIODS. 

Because recent statistics for comparative study are available only 
since 1899, it has seemed best to make the analysis of them corres- 
pond as far as possible with the census period of 1910. The census 
for 1910 was taken as of April 15, 1910, and data relating to immi- 
grants subsequent to that date were excluded. As the fiscal year for 
the United States Bureau of Immigration ends on June 30, the figures 
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given in the Reports of the Commissioner of Immigration for the 
years 1900 to 1909, inclusive, correspond with the figures of the 
census of 1910. 

For this reason the statistics for the year 1899 have been omitted 
in order to parallel the immigration record with the census figures. 
The period from 1900 to 1914, inclusive, is divided conveniently into 
the three five-year periods, 1900-1904, 1905-1909, and 1910-1914, 
for purposes of easy comparison and to provide simple methods for 
automatic checking up of totals and insuring accuracy of compilation. 

Eleven millions of immigrants over 14 years of age (11,726,606) 
have been admitted into the United States during the past 15 years. 
One-fourth of this number could not read or write at all in any 
language. 

Illiteracy of vmmigranU. 

Total number of immigrants, 1900-1914, incluaive 13,377,087 

Number over 14 years of age 11, 726, 606 

Number iUiterate 3,116,182 

Ratio of illiterates to number over 14 per cent. . 26. 55 

Tablb 6. — Illiterate immigrant$f by nationalitieif during certain periods. 



Total. 



1910-1914 



190S-1909 



1900-1905 



Italian (aoathem). 

Polish 

Hebrew 

Croatian 

Lithuanian 

Ruthenian 

Slovak 

Greek 

RoaBian 

Portogueae 

Bulgarian 

Italian (northern). 

German 

Roumanian 



Magyar.. 
MeScan.. 



Me: 

Japanese. 

Syrian 

Dalmatian 

Spanish 

Irish 

Armenian 

Turkish 

Alrlcan 

French 

English 

Dutch 

Scandinavian 

East Indian 

Finnish 

Korean 

Cuban 

Chinese 

Bohemian 

Sootdi 

Spanish-American . . 

West Indian 

Welsh 

Pacific Islanders... 
Other peoples* 



Total. 



1,206,703 

451,406 

278,375 

141,797 

121,992 

116,935 

94,030 

87,496 

78,133 

57,010 

52,562 

46,063 

45,782 

44,817 

44,811 

43,879 

43,058 

36,532 

20,233 

13,024 

11,937 

11,766 

11,634 

11,023 

10,921 

5,331 

3,860 

3,642 

3,021 

2,858 

2,825 

2,562 

2,350 

1,760 

1,200 

648 

424 

415 

85 

11,232 



415,806 

179.358 

89,245 

40,264 

48,011 

55,218 

20,700 

41,916 

54,370 

23,897 

18,722 

10,124 

16,344 

21,520 

12,683 

33,087 

7.295 

5,128 

9,516 

6,935 

2,102 

7,417 

4,908 

6,038 

6,452 

1,508 

1,134 

502 

1,248 

363 

52 

340 

934 

492 

473 

119 

137 

80 

1 

8,107 



458,415 

174,241 

121,461 

57,791 

48,736 

44,188 

35,166 

34,875 

20,925 

18,480 

28,179 

18,725 

19,538 

20,008 

20,937 

10,458 

25,786 

12,029 

8,846 

5,004 

4,231 

2.782 

5,786 

3,419 

3,516 

2,336 

1,510 

1,540 

1,660 

1,205 

1,965 

1,371 

539 

771 

593 

159 

150 

175 

13 

2,877 



334,482 

07,807 

67,660 

43,742 

25,245 

17.529 

38,164 

10,705 

2,838 

14,633 

5,661 

17,214 

9,900 

3,289 

11,191 

3S4 

9,977 

9,376 

1,871 

1,085 

5,604 

1,567 

945 

1,566 

953 

1,487 

1,216 

1,600 

104 

1,290 

808 

851 

m 

487 
194 
370 
128 
100 
71 
248 



3,116,182 



1,152,491 



1,220,404 



743,287 



1 Than those named in this list. 
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No record is available of the number who barely knew their letters 
or could read only with difficulty. In general, percentage of immi- 
grant illiteracy is less than half the percentage of illiteracy as reported 
in census statistics of countries from which immigrants come. Rou- 
manian for instance, issued in 1910 a detailed statistical report upon 
decrease of ilUteracy sequent to the installation of a Roumanian 
public-school system in 1900. Although there was a 10 per cent 
reduction in percentage of iUiterates during the decade, the illiteracy 
was still 65 per cent for all over 14. Among Roumanians who come 
to this country percentage of illiteracy is much lower, averaging 34 
per cent, so tiiat it is proper to assume that the better educated 
are the ones who emigrate. On the other hand, in addition to the 
wholly iUiterate, of whom 44,817 from this one nation alone have 
been recorded in 15 years, many come who are nearly iUiterate, who 
read and write with difficulty, but who are not technically recorded 
as iUiterates. 

This would seem to be equaUy true of immigrants from most of 
eastern and southern Europe and from Asia. Thus another quarter 
of the whole number of adult immigrants are nearly iUiterate; so 
that at least one-half of the immigrants admitted to the United 
States are either whoUy or nearly iUiterate. This has been true only 
of the last 12 years, since the character of immigration has largely 
altered. Among most of the Mediterranean and Slav peoples and 
Asiatics, the proportion is even greater, because the percentage of 
complete iUiteracy is higher. 

It is important to reaUze that the problem of the wholly iUiterate 
adult is but a smaU part of the educational problem which confronts 
the nation, and which is increasing rapidly in importance, because 
so Uttle is being done to meet it adequately. The number of iUiter- 
ates of foreign birth increases nearly as fast as the combined num- 
bers of native white iUiterates and Negro iUiterates diminish. 

The number of foreign-bom iUiterates admitted since 1899 
(3,116,182) is 57.7 per cent of the total number of Uliterates in the 
United States in 1910 (5,516,163). It is one-third more than aU the 
Negro iUiterates in the United States in 1910 (2,226,731) and double 
the nimiber of white UUterates in 1910 (1,534,272). 

In 1910 there were 1,650,361 foreign-bom illiterates in the United 
States, or 886,761 more than in 1900. 

During the five years since the 1910 census 1,152,491 iUiterate 
immigrants have been admitted — a net increase of approximately 
810,740 since 1909, taking into consideration the nimiber of iUiter- 
ate emigrants who left the country during the same period of time. 
This, added to 1,650,361 m 1910, would make the total nimiber of 
foreign-bom illiterates in the United States on June 30, 1914, ap- 
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proximately 2,461^101,* or more than the combined population of 
St. Louis, Boston, Qoveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. 

Until 1910 native white illiterates outntunbered foreign-bom 
illiterates. The number of native white illiterates has been de- 
creasing, while the foreign-bom have been more rapidly increasing; 
the statistical curves (Chart 5) crossed in 1910. 
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Chabt 6.— niitency curves, 1880-1915. Native whites, foreign-bom, Negroes. 

From 1880 to 1910 the increase in number of foreign-bom illitei<- 
ates was 886,741, whereas the decrease in nimiber of native white 
iUiterates was 721,188, and of Negro illiterates, 922,269. The increase 

1 From 1010 to 1914, inclusive, the net inunigration was 3,639,458, vis: 817,619 in 1910; 512,086 in 1911; 
504,910 in 1912; 880,702 in 1913; and 915,142 in 1914. During this period the ratio of persons over 14 (4,516,876) 
to the total (5,174,701) was 87.29 per oent. This percentage of the net immigration is 3,176,882. As the 
percentage of illiteracy for this period is 25.52, the number of illiterates would be approximately 810,740, or 
only slightly loss for the last 5 years than for the preceding 10 years. This conservative estimate is probably 
an understatement of ll»ct. 
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in number of foreign-bom illiterates by decades was as follows: 
383,951 in 1880-1890; 130,664 in 1890-1900; 363,226 in 1900-1910; 
total, 886,741. 

The increase of foreign-bom illiterates since the last census, 
although official statistics are not in existence, is probably nearly 
equal to the whole increase for the preceding 30 years, owing to the 
large increase since 1909 in immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe. This increase for the five-year period may be estimated at 
810,740, the net immigration being 3,639,458. 

Since 1910 it is probable that the rate of decrease of ilUteracy 
among native whites and among Negroes has not been less than in 
the decade from 1900 to 1910; it may^have been greater, owing to 
(a) increased mortality among older illiterates, (b) better school 
facilities for children, (c) increased efforts in counteracting adult 
illiteracy. Therefore in Chart 5 the decrease from 1910 to 1915 is 
indicated at the rate for the preceding decade. 

CLASSIFICATION BY NATIONALITY. 

Prior to 1899 immigrant ilUterates were classified according to 
country of origin. Since that year classification has been by race 
or nationaUty. Thus it is impossible to make comparative statis- 
tical studies of illiteracy among immigrants except for years before 
1899 or for years since that date. 

The terms Celtic, Teutonic, Iberic, and the like have been used 
customarily to describe peoples. The present value of these terms 
is impaired because they are rapidly becoming vague as far as 
European nationalities are concerned. In recent years easy and 
cheap travel from land to land, wider distribution of wealth, and 
decrease in oppressive class restrictions have allowed more people 
to travel and settle wherever conditions favor earning a livelihood. 
Intermarriage, also, between individuals of very different nationaUties 
has become frequent and has helped to obUterate such distinctions 
along classical lines, serving to modify even such pronoxmced ana- 
tomical characteristics as shape of skull and color of hair and eyes. 
If a German man of Teutonic type marries a Balkan woman of Slav 
type, one child may inherit the long skull and blue eyes from the 
father; another child the square skull and dark eyes and hair from 
the mother; while a third may blend the characteristics of each, 
with the result that offspring of the same parents may present char- 
acteristics of entirely different nationaUties. 

Therefore classification by language, customs, and educational 
opportimity is of more value for the study of immigrant ilUteracy; 
these factors mainly determine it. For these and other reasons, 
which might well be noted in greater detail, comparison is of more 
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value when possible between nationalities not closely allied by near 
geographical relationship, intermarriage, and similarity of customs, 
language, and educational opportunity. 
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Chabt 6.— ForeigDrbom illiterates in the population 10 years of age and over, by geographical diyisiaiis, 

1890, 1900, and 1910. 

The European peoples have therefore been considered under the 
following headings for convenience of appreciative comparison: 

Northern Europe: Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 
British Isles: England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales. 

Western Europe: Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, northern Italy, and Switzer- 
land. 
Eastern Europe: Hebrews and — 

Non-Slav — Hungary, Lettish and Lithuanian Provinces, Koumania. 
Slav — Bohemia, Bulgaria and Croatian, Dalmatian, Polish, Ruthenian, and 
Slovenian Provinces, and Russia. 
Southern Europe: Greece, southern Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 
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Asiatic: Annenia, China, East Indies, Japan, Syria, Tiirkey. 

Not claaaified: AMca (Negro), Cuba, Korea, Mexico, Pacific islands, Spanish America, 
other countries. 

The last two groups include those countries which can not be 
classified as European. They send comparatively few emigrants to 
this country. Immigrant illiteracy is caused mainly by immigration 
from European countries, and to grasp its characteristics may profit- 
ably be considered in the divisions as noted. Asiatic immigration 
from the Far East is not increasing, but the highly illiterate coimtries 
of western Asia are rapidly increasing their emigration to the United 
States, though as yet the numbers are not large. 



ILLITEBATB HfMIORANTS BY NATIONAIJTIES IN THE THBEB PERIODS 
1900-1904, 1906-1909, 1910-1914. 

From 1900 to 1914, inclusive, the total immigration over 14 years 
of age was 11,726,606, of whom 3,116,182, or 26.55 per cent, were 
illiterate. 

During the five-year period, 1900-1904, the total immigration over 
14 years of age was 2,852,317, of whom 743,287, or 26.83 per cent, 
were illiterate. 

From 1905-1909 the immigration nearly doubled, to 4,357,413, 
with 1,220,404, or 28.01 per cent, illiterate. 

From 1910-1914 there was a still further increase to 4,516,876, but 
illiterates decreased slightly to 1,152,491, or 25.52 per cent. 

The number of immigrants over 14 years of age, the number of 
illiterates, and percentages of illiteracy from 1900 to 1914, inclusive, 
contributed by different regions, are as follows: 

Tablb 7. — Immigrants over H years of age and illiterates from different regions ^ 1900-1914 



Regions and per cent of ilUt«iut«6 to nomber of imml- 
grants by regions. 



Immigrants 

over 14 years 

of age. 



nuterate. 



Peroentof 
iUiterateto 

total 
illftorate. 



Northwestern Europe (3.6 per cent) 

Eastern Europe (30.9 piar cent) 

Southern Europe (41.1 per cent) — 

Asiatic (29.1 per cent) 

Not o]affiifled(21J( per cent) 

Total 



3,034,658 

4,674,144 

2,834,601 

338,900 

244,308 



132,069 

1,446,841 

1,366,233 

96,361 

72,678 



4.1 
46.4 
43.V 
3.2 
2.4 



11,726,606 



3,116,182 



loao 



Comparing the third period with the second, immigration is 
greater, but the number of illiterates is somewhat smaller. Detailed 
study of the record for each nation for each year shows that with 
most nationalities the number of illiterates is rapidly increasing, 
even though the percentage of illiteracy is steadily decreasing. 
221S«— 16 3 
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Immigrants are apt to be aware that they will be questioned with 
r^ard to reading and writing, and even this fact may well serve to 
contribute to eflforts toward literacy. Any further requirements 
after admission would doubtless be an additional encouragement to 
elementary instruction abroad and tend to forward interest in schools 
and teaching in the more backward home countries, and so be in a 
measure of some assistance in promoting a higher world civilization, 
as well as in giving the United States a more intelligent class of 
inmiigrants. 

Table 8. — Immigration hy ruUionalitieStfram 1900 to 1914, incltuive. 



NationaUtles. 



Afrioan 

Amifiniaii. 

Bohemian and MoravJim 

Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian and Slovenian 

Caban 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Henegovinlan.. 

Dutch and Flemish 

East Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish. 



Italian (northern) 
Italian (southern) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magvar 

Mexican 

Paciflo island 

Polish 

Portuguese. 

Roumanian 

Russian. 

Ruthenlan 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak. 



i-American. 

Syrian 

T*urkish. 

Welsh 

Wefft Indian., 
other peoples. 



Total 13,877,087 



Total Immi- 
gration. 



61,779 

51,37ft 

130,344 

143,347 

38,243 

450,043 

56,544 

49,070 

137,668 

6,813 

«13,117 

187,658 

188,837 

1,020,393 

367,679 

1,448,336 

553,468 

503,668 

3,634,987 

173,334 

3,035 

345,736 

451,194 

106,579 

870 

1,874,339 

110,886 

133,769 

319,508 

353,979 

715,307 

331,298 

461,438 

87,399 

16,071 

83,403 

19,888 

39,368 

16,365 

35,303 



Number over 
14 years 
of age. 



55,806 

46,609 

109,087 

138,516 

36,605 

435,291 

47,033 

47,583 

108,819 

6,737 

617,163 

170,093 

157,229 

844,868 

354, 3n 

1,095,140 

530,320 

456,811 

3,814,313 

109,395 

7,470 

335,999 

401,856 

81,656 

847 

1,340,635 

87,656 

138,833 

307,793 

339,343 

648,436 

185,939 

414,070 

78,361 

13,600 

70,174 

19,430 

24,380 

14,165 

34,336 



11,736,606 



Number of 
Illiterates. 



11,033 

U,766 

1,750 

52,563 

2,350 

141,797 

3,663 

30,333 

3,860 

3,031 

5,331 

2,858 

10,931 

45,783 

87,496 

378,375 

11,937 

46,063 

1,308,703 

43,058 

3,835 

131,993 

44,811 

43,879 

85 

451,406 

57,010 

44,817 

78,133 

U6,935 

8,643 

1,360 

94,030 

13,024 

648 

36,532 

11,634 

415 

424 

11,232 



3,116,182 



Percenter 
illiterates. 



19.9 

25.2 

LO 

87.0 

8.8 

33.3 

6.4 

42.5 

3.5 

44.7 

LI 

L7 

7.0 

5.3 

84.0 

25.4 

3.8 

10i5 

6SL4 

25.4 

S7.5 

63.9 

ILl 

63.7 

24.5 

86.3 

65.1 

84.8 

87.6 

4&9 

.6 

.7 

23.7 

16.6 

4.8 

5i9L3 

50.8 

L7 

2.9 

46.4 



26.56 
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Table 9.— Immigrants, by ruUionaHtieSy in the three periods 1900-1904, 1905-1909, 

1910-1914. 



NaUonaliUes. 



Number 

over 14 

years of age. 



1900-1904 



Number 
mUerate. 



Number 

over 14 

years of age. 



1905-1900 



Number 
imterate. 



Number 

over 14 

years of age. 



1910-1914 



Number 
fUiterate. 



African 

Armenian 

Bohemian^ 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Dutch 

East Indian 

En^lsh 

Finnish 

French...- 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian (northern). 
Italian (southern). 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Pacific island 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

SooUsh 

Slovak 

Spani^ 

Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West Indian 

Other peoples 

Total 



6,707 

6,637 

26,993 

12,937 

11,639 

114,757 

11,511 

6,981 

18,722 

427 

93,044 

68,406 

25,386 

214,727 

41,437 

273,281 

150,733 

128,511 

620,617 

65,335 

2,439 

53,062 

93,550 

1,970 

221 

279,292 

21,425 

12,055 

9,527 

33,304 

243,324 

20,088 

143,605 

11,342 

2,935 

17,358 

2,330 

4,250 

3,272 

1,340 



1,566 

1,567 

487 

6,661 

877 

43,742 

851 

1,871 

1,216 

104 

1,487 

1,290 

953 

9,900 

10,705 

67,660 

6,604 

17,214 

334,482 

9,977 

808 

25,245 

11,191 

384 

71 

97,807 

14,633 

3,280 

2,838 

17,529 

1,600 

194 

38,164 

1,085 

370 

9,376 

045 

160 

128 

248 



19,611 

11,212 

43,790 

67,838 

6,768 

160,279 

20,948 

19,792 

38,368 

3,506 

200,393 

69,498 

64,046 

330,610 

126.905 

442,686 

190,206 

171,107 

843,885 

74,796 

4,781 

81,068 

184,772 

16,932 

40 

438,350 

26,765 

54,879 

50,268 

79,346 

218,377 

73,540 

165,155 

28,688 

6,296 

22,128 

9,052 

9,932 

5,638 

6,282 



3,419 

2,782 

771 

28,179 

639 

67,791 

1,371 

8,846 

1,510 

1,660 

2,336 

1,205 

3,516 

19,538 

34,875 

121,461 

4,231 

18,725 

458,415 

26,786 

1,966 

48,736 

20,937 

10,458 

13 

174,241 

18,480 

20,008 

20,925 

44,188 

1,540 

593 

35,166 

6,004 

ISO 

12,029 

5,786 

175 

150 

2,877 



30,588 

28,820 

38,304 

57,761 

8,188 

150,255 

14,564 

21,809 

61,729 

2,804 

223,736 

52,780 

77,797 

299,631 

185,839 

379,173 

170,381 

157,193 

849,811 

29,164 

250 

91,860 

123,534 

62,764 

86 

622,993 

39,476 

61,898 

147,998 

136,603 

186,735 

92,361 

115,410 

38,331 

5,369 

30,688 

8,048 

10,198 

6,255 

16,614 



6,088 

7,417 

492 

18,722 

934 

40,264 

340 

9,516 

1,134 

1,248 

1,608 

363 

6,452 

16,344 

41,916 

80,245 

3,102 

10,124 

415, »«6 

7,295 

62 

48,011 

12,683 

33,037 

179,358 

23,807 

21,620 

54,370 

65,218 

503 

473 

20,700 

0,035 

119 

5,128 

4,903 

80 

137 

8,107 



2,852,317 



743,287 



4,357,413 



1,220,404 



4,516,876 



1,152,491 



DISTBIBUTION OF FOBEION-BOBN ILLITERATES. 

In 1910, of the total number (1,650,361) of illiterate foreigners, 
1,022,537, or 62 per cent, were huddled in cities of the east North 
Central, Middle Atlantic, and New England States, the chief manu- 
facturing centers, as contrasted with 255 813, or 15.6 per cent, in the 
rural districts of this section. 

Only 149,934, or 9 per cent, of illiterate foreigners, were foimd in 
all the remaining urban communities of the rest of the United States, 
and but 221, 813, or 13.5 per cent, in the corresponding rural districts. 
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Tabus 10. — Distribution of foreign-hom tUiUnUes in urban and rural f>oput4Uion, 1910, 



Sections. 



UrlMUi. 



Illit«rat«8. Peromt. 



RotbI. 



nilterates. Perooit 



Total 
ilUtentes. 



New England 

Middle Atlantic... 
East North ('«ntr;U. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Cent nil. 
West South Central, 

Mountain 

Pacific 

total 



222,090 

582,736 

217,771 

52,003 

21,511 

5,183 

23,415 

16,274 

30,878 



6X0 
3.2 
3.0 

2.8 



20,488 
152.488 
82,842 
67,880 
16,423 
3,052 
61,260 
36,676 
36,767 



15.5 
4.1 
4.9 

4.5 



242,513 
735,244 
300,613 
120,573 
37,034 
8,215 
84,674 
52,050 
67,645 



1,172,401 



71.0 



477,870 



20.0 



1,650,361 



MALE AND FEMALE ILLITEBATES. 

Male immigrants outnumber female immigrants, and in Che foreign- 
bom population, of whom such large numbers are illiterate, males 
outnumber females by 129.2 to 100. The ratio of foreign-bom illit- 
erate males to foreign-bom illiterate females is 118 to 139. 

ILLrrERATE FOBEION-BOBN MALES OF VOTING AOE. 

Among 1,406,364 white illiterate males of voting age in 1910, 
788,631 were foreign-bom, or over one-half (56.7 per cent). Ten 
years previously among 1,249,897 the foreign-bom were 562,316, or 
44.9 per cent, an increase of 143,315, whereas among native white 
males of voting age the number of illiterates decreased 61,564 and 
among Negro males over 21 the decrease of illiterates was 157,485. 

LTTEBATE AND ILLTTERATE COUNTRIES*. 

In the countries of northwestern Europe there are few illiterates 
comparatively, and no special census returns are made concerning 
them. Schools are general and good; schooling is compulsory. 

Twenty-five years ago 56.5 per cent of all immigrants to the United 
States came from these countries. In 1890, 73.9 per cent of all the 
foreign-bom in this country were natives of Germany, Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; and a few thousand came annually 
from Belgium, France, and Switzerland. In 1910 the percentage 
had fallen to 46.8 per cent, the remainder coming from southern and 
eastern Europe and the Orient. 

In 1880 in the United States there were 7,165,646 persons who had 
come from these more literate lands of northwestern Europe, and 
only 230,742 were from southern and eastern Europe. In 1910 the 
number from Uterate countries had decreased to 6,740,400, and the 
number from countries where illiteracy prevails — i. e., southern and 
eastern Europe — ^had increased to 5,048,583. 
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Table 11. — Ratio o/iUxterate immigranU to whole number ofimmigranU over 14 years of 
aget by nationaliHeSt 1900 to 1914, inclusive. 



Per cent. 

1. Portugoflse <J6.1 

2. TurkJah ».8 

3. Mexicazi 58.7 

4. Lithuanian 53.0 

5. Italian (southern) 62.4 

6. Syrian 52.2 

7. Ruthenian 4&9 

8. Other peoples 1 46.4 

9. Eastlndian 44.7 

10. Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Hercogovinian. 42.5 

11. Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 37.0 

12. Russian 37.6 

13. Korean 37.5 

14. Polish 3«.8 

15. Roumanian 34.8 

16. Croatian and Slovenian 33.3 

17. Hebrew 26.4 

18. Japanese 25,4 

19. Armenian 25.2 

20. Greek 24.6 



Percent 

21. Pacific islanders 24.5 

22. Slovak 22.7 

23. Afrksan 19.8 

24. Spanish 16.6 

25. Magyar 11.1 

20. Itaflan (northern) 10.5 

27. Chinese 8.8 

28. French 7. 

29. Cr"- 6.4 

30. Qtriiian 6. 3 

81. Spanish- American 4.8 

32. Dutch and Flemish 3.5 

33. Westlndian 2.9 

34. Irish 2,3 

36. Welsh 1.7 

36. Pinuteh 1.7 

37. Bohemian and Moravian 1.6 

38. Enk'lLsh 1.1 

39. Scotch 7 

40. Scimdlnavlan 6 



1 Than those named tn this list. 



NORTHWESTERN EUROPE. 



Schooling, which may be compulsory either by custom or law or by 
both, determines degree of iUiteracy. Throughout northwestern 
Europe compulsory schooling is general. Immigrants show a low 
percentage of ilUteracy, varying from one-half of 1 per cent among 
Scandinavians to 10 per cent among northern Italians. Among all 
these nationahties iUiteracy is steadily diminishing, and during the 
past few years is markedly less than 10 years ago and earUer. 

EASTERN EUROPE. 

Among Hebrews coming in increasing numbers from eastern 
Europe, one-fourth are illiterates. 

Magyars or Hungarians, who in racial type and language are relate 
to the highly literate Finnish people and who are in dose social, 
business, and educational affiliation with the literate countries of 
western Europe, have a low percentage of illiteracy, 11.1 per cent. 
The Magyars are not Slavs. 
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Tablb 12. — Immigrants over 14 years of aae and number of illiteraleSf from certain 

geographical divisions . 



Oeographical divisions. 



Period. 



Immigrants 

over 14 
years of age. 



Number of 
iUlterates. 



Northern Kurope 

(Includes Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland.) 

British Isles 

Western Europe 

(Includes Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, northern Italy.) 

Eastern Europe (includes Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, Russia, and 
Hebrews from Germany): 
Hebrew 

Noo^lav 

Slav 

Southern Europe 

(Includes Greece, southern Italy, Portugal, Spain.) 

Asiatic 

(Includes Armenia, Syria, Turkey, China, Japan, East Indies.) 

Not classified 

(Includes Africa (Neno), Cuba, Korea, Mexico, Padflo islands, 
Spanish America, West Indies, other peoples.) 



1900-1M4 
1905-1000 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
190fr-1909 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1905-1900 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1906-1000 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1906-1909 
1910-1914 



1900-1904 
1905-1909 
1910-1914 



301,730 
277,876 
239,524 



810,129 



277,065 
474,071 
496,666 



1,247,802 



387,346 
504,031 
686,350 



1,667,737 



273,281 
442,686 
379,173 



1,005,140 



158,667 
320,719 
277,301 



766,687 



626,286 
1,014,818 
1,181,213 



2.822,317 



604,821 
1,026,323 
1,113,457 



2,800 
2,745 

865 



6,600 



7,445 
7,335 
4,163 



18,943 



20,283 
43,280 
34,054 



2,834,601 



103,726 
127,462 
107;712 



338,900 



29,395 
79,428 
135,480 

244,303 



106,636 



67,660 
121,461 
89,245 



278,375 



39,725 
89,681 
82,214 



211,630 



208,000 
370,107 
378,640 



056,846 



360,905 
516,774 
488,554 



1,366,233 



22,845 
48,591 
36,925 



98,361 



4,426 
20,421 
47,831 

72,678 
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Table 13. — ImmigTanU over 14 years of age and number of Uliteratee, by natwnalitieat 
from certain geographical divisions. 





1900-1904 


1905-1909 


1910-1914 




Immigrants 

ovtel4 
years of age. 


imteratea. 


Immigrants 

over 14 
years of age. 


Illiterates. 


Immigrants 

over 14 
years of age. 


lUiterates. 


Northern Europe: 

Finnish...:. 


58,406 
243,324 


1,290 
1,600 


60,498 
218,377 


1,206 
1,540 


52,789 
186,735 


363 


BcnndinftTlftn . . r . , , r , , . . , 


502 








801,730 


2,890 


277,875 


2,745 


239,534 


865 


British Isles: 

English 


93.044 

150,733 

20,038 

4,250 


1,487 

5,604 

194 

160 


200,398 

190,200 

73,540 

9;932 


2,336 

4231 

593 

175 


223,726 

170,381 

92,361 

10,198 


1,508 

2,102 

473 


IriSi 




Welsh 


80 








277,065 


7,445 


474,071 


7,335 


496,600 


4,163 


Western Eorope: 

Dutch 


18,722 
25,386 
214,727 
128,511 


1,216 

953 

9,900 

17,214 


38,368 

54,046 

330,510 

171,107 


1,510 
3,516 
19.538 
18,725 


61,729 

77,797 

299,631 

157,193 


1,134 


French 


0,452 
10,344 
10,124 


Oerman ,-,-,- 


Itctlian (northern) 






387,346 


29,283 


594,031 


43,289 


686,350 


34,054 


Eastern Europe: 

Hebrew 


273,281 

93,550 
63,062 
12,055 


67,600 
11,191 
3,289 


442,686 

184,772 
81,068 
54,879 


121,461 

20,937 
48,736 
20,008 


379,173 

123,534 
91,869 
61,898 


89,245 


Non-Slav— 

Magyar 


12,683 
48,011 
21,520 


T/itYuianian .... r ., ... . 


Hnunianian 




. 


158,667 


39,725 


320,719 


89,681 


277,301 


82,214 


Slav- 
Bohemian. . 


26,993 

12,927 

114,757 

5,981 

279,292 

9,527 

33,304 

143,505 


487 
5,661 

43,742 
1871 

97,807 
2,838 

17,529 

38,164 


43,790 
67,838 

160,279 
19,792 

438,350 
50,268 
79,346 

155,155 


771 
28,179 
57,791 
8,846 
174,241 
20,925 
44,188 
35,166 


38,304 
57,751 
150,255 
21,800 
522,993 
147,998 
126,093 
115,410 


492 


Bulgarian 


18,722 


Croatian 


40,264 


Dalmatian 


9,516 


Polish 


179 358 
54,370 


Kiis!?ian . r , 


KnthimlanT 


55 218 


Slovak 


20,700 








626,286 


208,099 


1,014,818 


370,107 


1,181,213 


378,640 


Greek 


41,437 

620,617 

21,425 

11,342 


10,705 

334,482 

14,633 

1,085 


126,995 

843,885 

26,755 

28,688 


34,875 

458,415 

18,480 

5,004 


185,839 
849,811 
39,476 
38,331 


41,916 


Italian (southern) 


415,806 
23,897 
6,935 




Bnanwh.. , ■ , 






094,821 


360,905 


1,026,323 


516,774 


1,113,457 


488,554 


Asiatic: 

Armenian.. 


6,637 
11,639 
427 
65,335 
17,358 

2,330 


1,507 

877 

104 

9,977 

9,376 

945 


U,212 
6,768 
8,506 
74,790 
22,128 
9,052 


2,782 
530 

1,600 
25,780 
12,029 

5,780 


28,820 
8,188 
2,804 
29,164 
30,688 
8,048 


7.417 


rhinft^^ . . 


934 


East Indian 


1,248 


Japanese . . . ^ 


7,295 


Syrian 


5,128 


'I'urkish 


4,903 








103,726 


22,845 


127,462 


48,591 


107,712 


26,925 


Not classified: 

African 


5,707 
11,511 
2,439 
1,970 
221 
2,935 
3,272 
1,340 


1,500 
851 
808 
384 
71 
370 
128 
248 


19,511 
20,948 

4,781 

16,932 

40 

5,296 

S'S2 
6,282 


3,419 

1371 

1,965 

10,458 

13 

159 

159 

2,877 


30,588 

14,564 

250 

62,754 

86 

5,369 

5,255 

16,614 


6,038 


^iban ...... 


340 


Korean 


52 


Mexican 


33,037 
1 


Pacific islander 


Spanish-American 

Wflst Indian 


119 
137 


Other peoples 


8,107 








29,395 


4,420 


79,428 


20,421 


135,480 


47,831 
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SLAVS AND NONSLAVS. 

There is need for care in making unfounded generalizations witli 
regard to immigrant peoples and in attempting to classify immigrant 
illiteracy. 

That the Slavic type is not a determining factor in illiteracy is in- 
dicated by the fact tiiat of the three non-Slav races of eastern Europe 
the Magyars or Hungarians (11.1 per cent) are a literate people. 
The Roumanian immigrants, also non-Slavs, have a percentage of 
illiteracy of 34.8; while the Lithuanians, the third non-Slav race, are 
among the most illiterate (53.4 per cent) who come' to the United 
States. Thus some non-Slavs of eastern Europe may be far more illit- 
erate than some Slavs. 

To illustrate still further the futility of classifying illiterate immi- 
grants along traditional lines and of regarding Slavs as generally illit- 
erate, it is necessary only to cite the Bohemians and Moravians, who 
are Slavs and who are among the most highly literate races (1.6 per 
cent) admitted to the United States. 

It is worth noting however, that owing to the almost universal lack 
of public schooling, immigrant illiteracy from eastern Europe, includ- 
ing most Slav coimtries, in general averages over 30 per cent. 

SOUTHEBN EUBOPE. 

Southern Europe is most illiterate. The bulk of illiterate immi- 
grants are from southern Italy, and their percentage of illiteracy is 
52.3 per cent. Greece has a percentage of 24.6, but contributes only 
2.15 per cent of all adults, in comparison with nearly 20 per cent 
coming from southern Italy. The illiteracy of Portuguese immi- 
grants is highest of all, but Portugal sends less than 1 per cent of all 
immigrants. 

In these southern or Mediterranean lands, schooling of any kind 
is imcommon or of low grade, the better schools being open only to 
children of the privileged in rank or wealth. Therefore among Medi- 
terranean immigrants is found what is the inevitable result of lack 
of schooling everywhere — disease and mental defectiveness — ^with a 
type of immigrant who easily may become dependent or a public 
charge at an early age and be an imeconomic contribution to national 
integrity and sturdy prosperity. 



in. THE WORKERS' CLASS. 

HANDICAPPED TOILEBS. 

Few persons realize how vast are the numbers of ill-equipped non- 
English-speaking aliens who have been poured into American industry 
during the past few years. Since 1908 there have been 4,406,413 
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from eastern and southern Europe alone; of this number over 
1^300,000 were imable to read or write in any language. In 1910, in 
the three States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania there 
were 873,812 illiterates, but of these 767,687 were either aliens or 
were bom of foreign parents. 

Wage worth is determined mainly by intelligence, and lack of 
schooling affects unfavorably employment, retention, advancement, 
and the wage attainable. If the worker has been taught little or 
nothing, when he comes into competition with those who know more 
and can do more he is outclassed and is worth less. No minimum- 
wage law reaches the essential difficulties of low earning power. The 
more illiterate and untrained the worker, the lees his ability to realize 
the reasons and remove the causes of his own lack of employment or 
low and stationary wage. * * 

The illiterate alien especially is handicapped from the start by 
ignorance of the Ehiglish language and by consequent distrust and 
suspicion increased through lack of knowledge of American ways, indus- 
trial operation, and work requirements. This contributes to low 
wage earning and so gives rise to discontent. For these reasons it is 
becoming imperative for educators, for industrial managers, and for 
labor organizations to concern themselves more directly with educa- 
tional opportunities for adult workers. 

It is possible for the public school to establish classes in the work- 
shop itself and so aid workers to gain better imderstanding of Ameri- 
can ideals, standards, customs, and methods, and to become more 
self-reliant, capable, and responsible. Exploitation of labor is favored 
by the existence of widespread ilUteracy among alien workers, inability 
to cooperate, and their own helplessness in consequence. Problems 
of industrial unrest are problems of education. 

IIXrrERACT AND THE SWEATSHOP. 

Modem industrial management realizes that the sweatshop is an 
industrial cancer which must be extirpated. There exist numerous 
lines of manufacture in which an ambitious, conscienceless, and force- 
ful man can start with little capital, can utilize whatever he has, con- 
vert it into cash, and begin manufacturing. Using a dirty tenement 
and exploiting the labor of ignorant girls, non-English-speaking men, 
and imtaught children, he demoralizes trade and ultimately harms 
the very workers whose immediate need for wage earning he has met. 
This happens not only in cities, but in country towns and villages. 

At the other end of the industrial scale are certain established 
firms whose success depends not on exploitation of cheap labor, but 
on good management. The education of the industrial manager is 
proceeding rapidly, because he is being compelled by closer study of 
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waste and cost to give more attention to the human mechanics of pro- 
duction as contrasted with machines and material. He is perceiving 
more clearly the economic disadvantage which results from ignorance, 
disease, stupidity, and lack of dexterity among workers, and especially 
from his own lack of recognition of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of management. 

EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL BCANAGEMENT. 

If, in the past, firms of standing have followed a shortsighted 
policy of disr^arding the relation of business to public advantage and 
social gain in general, if wage expense has been confused with labor 
cost, that time is rapidly passing. The best type of industrial man- 
agement to-day is recognizing the value of better schooling and is 
favoring the establbhment of continuation classes, vocational schools, 
and prevocational training, and is insistent on providing means of 
instruction in the factory, the mercantile establishment, and the con- 
struction camp to meet the elementary needs of all, young or old, 
who for economic or other reasons have been obliged either to be 
deprived of school training or to leave school at an early age. Many 
large business firms have been impelled to introduce private classes 
and schools among their workers. 

These new requirements in industrial management mark the incep- 
tion of more intimate future relations between business managers, 
workers, and teachers. They imply recognition of the wage value of 
schooling and of the loss incurred through employment of ignorant 
labor even in simple mechanical and repetitive operations, because 
of the waste inherent in such labor and the risk to life and Umb, 
material, and property in its employment. 

If this conception of modem employment be well based, it requires 
industry and the public school to provide for present as well as for 
prospective wage earners such training as will result in a living wage 
wortii. 

Conventional school methods reach but few of the five and a half 
million illiterates. The workers' class was devised and put into opera- 
tion primarily to give employed adult illiterates a chance to learn to 
read and write, but is applicable to other forms of industrial education 
of a more complex type. It is adapted to factories and can be used 
to advantage by workers in many industries and employments, by 
mine workers, farm hands, and domestic help. It has been introduced 
among office workers and in department stores. It is in successful 
operation on shipboard. A class has been conducted among non- 
English-speaking iUiterate hotel workers. 

The principle of the workers' class is that the public-school system 
shall furnish a teacher and school equipment; the industrial estab- 
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lishment shall provide a room in the place of employment and time 
during the day for instruction without loss of wage; and the workers 
themselves shall contribute their own effort during dayUght hours 
under definite personal responsibility. 

In the workers' class it is possible for any person of ordinary intel- 
ligence who has never learned to read or write in any language, and 
who can speak no EngUsh, to acquire a good working knowledge of 
600 English words, ease in reading common prose, legible penman- 
ship, and knowledge of simple arithmetic. The time needed is 
60 hours, or 1 hour a day for 12 weeks, 5 days a week. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS. 

The natural query is, Can not night schools supply adequate instruc- 
tion for adult illiterates 1 

In New York City in 1910 there were 261,058 illiterates over 
14 years of age. The total number of foreign-bom pupils who 
attended even one night or more was but 52,335, and only a minor 
portion of these were illiterate. 

The night school in cities is largely impracticable among em- 
ployees of factories. The problem in large cities is complicated. It 
differs from the problem in the mountains and on the farms, because 
workers can not go to evening schools. They are fatigued by their 
labor, not so much muscularly as nervously. Their work is more 
exacting, more intense, and more nervously exhausting. Although the 
hours are not so long as on the farm, eight or nine hours at most as 
a rule, the work is highly concentrated; it is often on machine opera- 
tive processes, involving continuous application, in bad air, and 
poorly lighted. Conditions of living are crowded and insanitary, and 
sleep is not restful. Workers can not get from an evening school 
what they should. 

Night schools are most desirable and give opportumties to some 
who can not spend the day hours in study. They appeal to men 
who are permanently in business and know that an education will 
advance their business interests; they attract the studious-minded, 
not the ilUterate. The night school faUs to reach large numbers of 
workers — and this is notably true of women in industry — ^who can be 
reached best by workers' cooperative day classes. 

EXPERIMENTAL CLASS FOR ADULT WORKERS. 

The workers' class begun in New York City in the spring of 1913 
was an initial experiment in the effort to meet the school needs of 
adult industrial workers to the end that boards of education might 
assign thoroughly capable and expert pubUc-school teachers to give 
instruction in industrial establishments to adults or those beyond 
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school age. In other words, where employers in any industry will 
allow workers time during the day without loss of wage and a place 
in the works for instruction, school authorities should provide 
experienced and thoroughly capable instructors — ^not young or sub- 
stitute teachers — and meet the expense of instruction. In other 
cities employers are sending children under 16 back to school for a 
few hours a week without reduction of pay. In this experiment in 
New York City the pupils were over 16, as few girls under 16 are 
employed in the undermuslin industry. 

It was also an eflfort to provide elementary schooling, not trade 
training, because trade training is not needed in industries where all 
work is done through certain operative processes easily learned within 
a few days in the factory itself and requiring only that expertness 
which must be acquired by working daily until "practice makes 
perfect." 

This type of public school instruction, as adopted, was planned to 
meet the needs of those adults whose general intelligence had been 
repressed and starved through lack of schooling. 

It is of prime importance that in instituting workers' classes for 
adults in industrial establishments stress should be laid on discov- 
ering and employing as teachers only those who are industrially 
minded and whose personaUty and teaching equipment are such 
as to grip the interest of imdeveloped adult pupils whose minds 
are not plastic, whose attention is easily lost, and who are quickly 
wearied mentally. Moreover, the teacher must be a person of judg- 
ment, adaptability and poise — and nonpartisan, both socially and 
racially. The least bias of thought or feeling will find expression in 
words or acts and will militate seriously against success in an atmos* 
phere of growing industrial democracy such as is characteristic of 
establishments sufficiently advanced to install a workers' class and 
cooperate with the pubUc-school system. 

Furthermore, the classroom should be in the establishment itself, 
preferably in a comer of a quiet workroom, in order that it may be 
associated in the minds of all with the industry itself and be permeated 
with the industrial atmosphere. Only by making the teaching a recog- 
nized part of the day's industrial routine can it gain the confidence 
and retain the interest of workers who contribute their effort and of 
managers who pay the cost. 

It became clear from close study given to this class how hard it is 
to predetermine correctly proper modes of study for and modes of 
conducting workers' classes; wise methods can be selected only by 
experiment, analysis, and adaptation. Since similar cooperative 
classes are now being formed in other industries, as well as in mercan- 
tile establishments and construction camps, it is well to recognize 
possible pitfalls and errors. 
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I. At first it seemed reasonable to suppose that girls who had never 
been taught to read and write could be assigned to one group; that 
those who had been to school a few years in foreign countries could 
form another group; that those who had been to school in this coun- 
try and knew a little English could form a third. It was soon found 
that the amount of prior schooling could not be taken as a basis for 
grouping. All grouping had to be determined by the degree of indi- 
vidual alertness, interest, application, ability to concentrate, and 
mental flexibility. 

t II. An observation allied to this is that methods of instruction and 
teachers adequate for pupils from 14 to 16 who have just left school 
may be failures m dealing with workers over 16, especially those who 
have been out of school for several years and who have lost entirely 
the habit or knack of study. 

> in. For the first few weeks, in general, the most striking charac- 
teristic in the class was a discouraging mental rigidity and hstlessness. 
Girls became fatigued after 15 or 20 minutes of application to their 
books like yoimg children. It was apparently more wearisome to 
them to try to read for 10 minutes than to work intensely and inter- 
estedly at dressmaking for an hour. They seemed stupid and inat- 
tentive after a few minutes of effort with pencil or book, although 
evidently ambitious and desirous to learn. 

IV. In learning the educational needs of girls in the tmdermuslin 
industry, light is not necessarily thrown upon all the mental require- 
ments of workers in other industries. To avoid costly errors, the 
institution of similar experimental classes under like intense and 
expert analysis would be the cheapest and surest mode of handling 
this educational problem in any industry. What girls in the under- 
muslin line need most might be least useful to girls employed on core 
making in foundries or selling goods over the counter. For instance, 
in some optical works only high-school girls are ever employed. 
Illiterates are seldom employed in department stores. Some factories 
wiU not employ foreigners; some employ only foreigners. Certain 
establishments wish only girls fresh from grammar school and living 
at home; others prefer older and steadier women, dependent on their 
own resources. The needs of men are almost radically different from 
those of women. Yet workers' classes are adapted to everyone 
engaged in industry — skilled or imskilled, literate or illiterate, alert 
or dull. 

V. Another impressive deduction was the need of care of health, 
and particularly knowledge of physical handicaps. One-third of the 
girls in this group, chosen at random, had eye defects which would 
make it impossible for them ever to earn more than a bare living 
wage while working on white goods. Such girls might easily make 
much more money as waitresses, or doing almost any work which 
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does not require accurate vision. Such special handicaps are not 
only costly to the industry, but prevent the worker from earning a 
proper liveHhood and are the frequent cause of the low and stationary 
wage. It would be to the financial advantage of every worker and 
every industry to know by health examinations what physical disa- 
biUties interfere with productive wage advancement in any given 
job. Labor organizations having the laiger wage at heart should 
exert every effort to compel the institution of such examinations, as a 
matter of fair play and justice to the workers. Managers should m- 
stitute such examinations, as a means of avoiding discouragement, 
waste, and discontent. The cloak, suit, and skirt industry, at the 
initiative of their own workers, have completed thorough health ex- 
aminations for 4,500 men and women workers in New York City. 

workers' class for adult ILLrTERATES. 

As the direct outcome and intentional sequience of the experimental 
class, by authorization of the school authorities, in September, 1913, 
Miss Lizzie E. Rector, principal of PubUc School No. 4, deputed Miss 
Florence D. Myers, who had been in charge of the experimental class, 
to teach 40 girls in the factory of D. E. Sicher & Co., makers of muslin 
undergarments, 45 West Twenty-first Street, New York City. 

These girls were mainly those who had never learned to read or 
write in any language, and comprised all the illiterates in the factory 
force of 400, or about 10 per cent. The girls were assigned to two 
groups, one being taught from October to February, the other from 
February to Jime. The groups were divided into sections of six or 
seven each, and each section was taught daily for a period of 45 
minutes, except on Saturdays. In this way every iUiterate girl m 
the factory at the time received nearly individual instruction in 
English, reading, writing, arithmetic, American history, geography, 
personal hygiene, and practical information about food, fire protec- 
tion, and the evolution of the undergarment. Practice was given in 
the writing of letters of a friendly and business nature; keeping 
expense accounts and budgets, and in making out workslips and 
reports; the girls learned the practical appUcation in daily life of 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. They were taught 
how to deposit money in the savings bank and how to draw it out. 

Miss Myers took pains herself to sit at the various machines and 
get the forewomen to instruct and correct her, making note of all 
their phrases and afterwards using them in the early lessons in 
English. In teaching English, practice was given in the use of 
the telephone book, the city directory, and how to write telegrams. 
The girls learned about the mail service, how to send letters abroad, 
the common routes of travel in New York City, and local ordinances. 
They were given practical and simple rules for safety and health. 
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It was obvious, as the weeks passed by, that the lessons m personal 
hygiene, physical culture, right breathing, and eating were taking 
eflfect. Hie eyes of the girls were getting brighter, the skins clearer, 
the minds more alert and receptive, and better taste and judgment 
were shown in dress From being apathetic, they became interested, 
eager, and willing to work hard. 

*In no sense would this be termed welfare or philanthropic work, 
inasmuch as in the records of the firm the girl students gained from 
20 to 70 per cent in working efficiency, and the girls themselves not 
only attained new hopefulness, ambition, and courage, but increased 
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Chabt 7.— Increased earnings of factory workers, D. E. Bicher & Co. 



their earnings from an average of 19.5 cents per hour to 22.2 cents per 
hour, while the earnings of those who could not avail themselves of 
the class instruction remained practically imchanged. 

The following accoimt of the class was furnished by Miss Lizzie E. 
Rector, principal of Pubhc School No. 4, Manhattan: 

The girls who attended the school the first year were selected on a basis of illiteracy. 
Some had never been in a school at any time in their lives. Others had, for brief 
periods, attended school in remote districts of Russia, Poland, and Italy. Some, 
since their arrival in New York, had made an effort to gain what had been denied 
them at home, by going to night schools after working in the factory all day. This 
proved to be such a tax on their strength that most of them finally gave up the attempt. 
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DuiiDg the past year 40 girls have received instruction. These were divided into 
two classes of 16 each and one of 8. These classes were then subdivided into groups 
of three or four girls each, each group receiving instruction for 45 minutes daily. 
They were taught to read, to write, and to keep a personal expense account as a part 
of the course in arithmetic. As the girls were engaged in the factory on piecework, 
the firm paid them while attending school the amount they would earn if actually at 
work, BO that ai the end of the week they received full pay. 

The results of the first year's work in the classes have been highly asMsb^Usty to 
Bir. Dudley D. Sicher, through whose initiative the school was established. A 
careful examination of the teachers' and the factory's reports shows that the earning 
capacity of the girls has been increased &om 10 to 40 per cent. This result is in 
accordance with the established educational principle that increased intelligence 
creates increased efficiency, and increased efficiency produces increased earning 
capacity. 

Not only have the girls gained in knowledge and earning power, but their ambition 
has been aroused; they have a keen sense of the distinction between right and wrong; 
and they are imbued with a better spirit. 

COURSE OF STUDT OF THE ILUTBRATB WORKERS* CLASS. 

I. English Language: 
(1) Reading. 

(?) Spelling- 
Writing. 
Geography. 

Methoas of conmiunication— 
a. Correspondence — 
Business letters. 
Social letters. 
Post-office regulations. 
6. Telephoning, 
c. Telegraphing. 
II. Hygiene: 

(1) Personal cleanliness. 

(2) Physical cidture (gymnastics). 

(3 ) Food— choice, food value, cooking, serving. 

(4) Emergencies, treatment of injured. 
III. Civics: 

(1) Systems of government — 

a. Merits of democratic government. 
6. Patriotism, 
c. Citizenship. 

(2) History— 

a. Origin of legal holidays. 
6. Lives of statesmen. 
rV. Mathematics: 

(1) Four fundamental operations in. arithmetic. 

(2 ) Tables of weights and measures. 
' (3) Money; bills and currency. 

(4) Work reports. 

(5) Personal expense accounts. 

(6) Bank accounts. 

V. Practical application of language: 

(1) Evolution of an undergarment — 

a. Growth of cotton plant., 
6. Manufacture — 

Spinning operation. 

Bleaching. 

c. Weaving. 

d. Shipping. 

(2) Alphabet as a guide to common things — 

a. Advertisements. 
5. Dictionary, 
c. Directory. 
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At the cloee of the courae in June, graduation exerciBes were held and public-school 
certificates of literacy were presented to each member of the class. 

From time to time interested visitors, educatore, and employers visited the class. 
It attracted attention and favorable notice in the daily press throughout the whole 
country, with the result that other employers have been stimulated to establish similar 
classes, especially in department stores for literate girls. 

CLASS IN ELEMENTABT ENGLISH FOB FOBEIONEBS AT BATONNE, N. J. 

As a result of the success of the class for girls in the white-goods in- 
dustry, a similar class for illiterate men was installed by Mr. Arthur 
B. Jones, superintendent of the General Chemical Works at Bayonne, 
N. J. The following account is from a report rendered by Mr. Charles 
S. Havens to the superintendent of schools. 

The class met four days per week, from 3 to 5 p. m., in the welfare building of the 
works, for 64 evenings during the past winter. Each pupil present attended one 
hour at each session. Owing to delays in getting the building and equipment ready, 
the class did not begin until October 26, 1914. 

Attendance was voluntary and out of the men's own time. Conlvenient opportu- 
nity to attend was arranged for the men, and they were encouraged to do so, but no 
pressure was exerted upon them, and they were not paid while in the class. Suitable 
equipment of chairs, tables, blackboard, etc., was supplied by the company. As I 
had had no experience in this phase of education, I took it up with some hesitation, 
which rapidly gave way to enthusiasm and interest as the work progressed. 

During the few weeks intervening between my appointment and the opening of 
the class I endeavored to prepare myself for the task which I had undertaken. After 
some deliberation I selected from several apparently good textbooks one which was 
said to have been used by others with excellent results, entitled ''A First Reader for 
New American Citizens,'' by Mintz. Macmillan. 

The class began wi^ 18 men, between 20 and 50 years of age. They were all Polish, 

most of them could speak no English, and the few who, as I later judged, could speak 

or understand it a little gave no evidence of such ability at first. I did not know any 

. Polish. One man could speak Crerman and was vary useful to me in getting acquainted 

and starting the work of the class. 

The Polish vocabulary has practically no resemblance to English or other tongues 
conmionly studied in this country, so far as I have discovered. A dozen random 
words may serve to show how ''foreign" Polish looks to an English student: 

for equals gdyz September equals Wrzesien 

with equals z Monday equals Poniedzialek 

if equals jezeli teacher equals nauczydel 

up equals wgore four equals ttiery 

blue equals niebieeski lam equals jestem 

red equals czerwony to come equals przyjs6 

The men's names were so difficult to spell that often they themselves did not appar- 
ently know how to spell them, and so nearly unpronounceable to Americans that no 
one in the works pretended to use them. The men were known officially by check 
numbers and colloquially by American names. Thus, Ignatzi Erasczewski, the best 
scholar in the class, was officially known as "No. 149," and familiarly called Frank 
by his "boss." 

like pupils eversrwhere, they differed widely in aptness, personality, eagerness, 

mentality, alertness, and capacity. At first, however, it was difficult to learn much 

about them, and particularly to find effective means of approach to their minds. 

2218**— 1 
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They seemed like adult infants, who could not understand or repeat accurately the 
simplest English words. A further obstacle was their attitude; they were impassive, 
unresponsive, not sullen, but diffident and embarassed, bashful, seemingly ashamed 
to display their ignorance, and also much in awe of the teacher and of the English 
language. 

The textbook so carefully selected soon proved uninteresting and difficult. Progress 
with it was slow. The methods did not seem to work well. Anything in the nature 
of theory, even the simplest, went over their heads. They yawned. 

Oral work, object lessons, concert exercises, etc., went much better, but were v«ry 
fatiguing to the teach^. At my suggestion the superintendent of the works, who 
was at all times very kind, sympathetic, and helpful, and very eager for the success 
of the class and the teacher, ordered another set of books: "A New Reader for Evening 
Schools,'' adi^ted for foreigners. Hinds and Noble. 

This book was much easier, with coarse type, and very practical and simple, and 
contained an appendix of several hundred conunon Polish and English words arranged 
in groups in parallel coliunns. The class took to this book at once and liked it very 
much. The Polish-English vocabulary was very serviceable and useful for a time in 
breaking down the diffidence of the men and in getting them to make an earnest effort 
to speak the English words. Some could read the Polish words fairly well; the rest 
could recognize and repeat them aloud; and all readily repeated the English equiva- 
lents after me with enthusiasm, and were thus encouraged to epeak out and forget 
themselves. 

Object lessons based on articles in the room, simple movements, and especially on 
parts of the human body, ''This is my face,'' ''Thisismyarm," etc., with innumerable 
variations and repetitions which never seemed to grow tiresome to the class, were 
helpful. Concert exercises in the simplest arithemetic and number work were useful 
in arousing a spirit of effort and mental activity. For weeks I could employ only the 
mplest additions, which did not require ''carrying." At first subtraction was 
beyond them. In time many developed the ability to add and "carry," to subtract 
and to multiply readily by 2, 3, 4, and 5. Even to the end of the course it was difficult 
to get them individually to answer freely. They seemed bashful; and if they made a 
mistake or were slow, they were afraid of being laughed at by their mates. A few 
finally overcame this, but some did not. 

Soon they began to read, at first only the simplest sentences. 

I walk You walk He walks She walks 

I run You run I have a book You have a book, etc. 

I stand You stand 

I sit You sit* 

Thus we labored for weeks with increasing pleasure and enthusiasm and with increas- 
ing success. The pupils seemed to think they were progressing and evidently recom- 
mended the class to t^eir friends. For two weeks I had only 18 on the roll; the third 
week, 25; the fourth week, 27; the fifth week, 32. At this time, for several reasons 
which seemed good and cogent to me, I advised the superintendent not to encourage 
any more men to join the class this year. 

The men work in shifts (for the plant runs day and night) and attended the class 
either at the end or beginning of their day's work. Occasionally they would be 
working at night and absent from the class for a week at a time. Those who attended 
at the end of a day's work were often weary in body and mind . All things considered , 
the attendance was good and fairly regular, and t^e interest and enthusiasm increas- 
ingly keen. 

At first I mingled work in pronouncing, reading, writing, numbers, talking, answer- 
ing questions, etc., but it was soon clear that to develop any real approach to profi- 
ciency in the short time at my disposal (less than 64 hours for any one man, which 
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is equal to lees than 8 days of solid work), the effort must be confined to a smaller 
field, chiefly to teaching the class to read aloud and to imderstand and answer ques- 
tions, partly because this seemed the wisest plan and the quickest avenue to progress, 
and partly because it seemed most interesting and attractive to the class. 

The attendance continued good until late in February, and the progress of the best 
students was very gratifying. The superintendent of the works then decided to give 
a modest promotion to one of the best pupils, partly on the supposition that it would 
serve as an encouragement and incentive. To our surprise, it offended many ci the 
class. One man was so displeased that he ''called for his time" and left the works. 
Bfany others were disaffected, and all but nine ceased attending the class. Many 
of these had been iiregular in attendance and had made but little progress. The 
nine who continued were among the most regular, diligent, attentive, and apt. 

The class continued about three weeks more, completing 64 nights with these nine 
men, who advanced rapidly, being unhindered by the slower ones. At the end of 
the course most of them could understand and respond to spoken English quite readily. 
Most of them could read the easy text of the primer very well; some, with gratifying 
fluency and a full and ready comprehension of the sense, could see the point of a joke 
or anecdote, and tell in their own words the substance of the story read. Some could 
write freely and legibly, nearly all could add, subtract, and multiply with consid- 
erable readiness. 

These are some of the concrete results attained by this class. Other results, even 
more valuable and precious, though difl&cult to catalogue or measure were also 
achieved. Most of these men had their minds awakened, and their hearts and spirits 
stirred, and their ambition aroused, as never before. They were much different from 
what they were five months ago. Some of them say they daily try to read the ''Men- 
can" paper. Their "boss" states that a greater alertness and a keener intelligence 
is apparent in them and that they go about their work with more zest and zeal. 

I believe that for the first time in their lives they realize that they may be of America 
as well as in it. At our last lesson the class sang "America," reading the words from 
the book and following the melody with me. Their manner and mien evinced to me 
a reverence for that noble hymn, a pride in the Americanism that they felt conscious 
of possessing, well worth, in my judgment, all the effort that had been made to teach 
them. They left me with abundant evidence of gratitude for what had been done 
for them, and of regret that the class was ending, and expressed the hope that the 
class would continue next year. The work from the teacher's point of view is hard, 
fektiguing, and wearing, but very pleasurable. 

The results, if measured concretely in the fluency with which they read or talk, 
may be comparatively slight and in some cases even disappointing, but the larger 
results, the intellects awakened, the ambitions spurred, the possibilities put before 
them and made real to them, the yearning for better things, the realizing that the 
opportunities and privileges of America are within their reach, are, I believe, real 
and precious. 

On better acquaintance with these men I began to realize how little apparently had 
ever been done for them in the past. Apparently no one, either in Europe or America, 
had taken a deep or genuine interest in them as persons or individuals. Most of them 
had had almost no schooling. Though many had been in America many years, no one 
had apparently ever tried to teach them to read or talk our language. Not one man 
was a citizen or knew how to become one, or had ever had anyone suggest it to him 
as &r as I could learn. 

Half of them were married, and most of these have two, three, or four children. They 
work at night, dayB and holidays the year round. They do hard, rough labor in all 
weathers for a wage of about $1.85 per day, modestly increased after years of experi- 
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ence. They are hearty, cheerful, and contented, and seem to think themselves fortu- 
nate and W€^ used. Their conditions here ajre &r superior to those they left in Europe. 
They do not complain and do not seem to think they have anything to complain of, 
and seem veaey grateful for whatever is done for them. They are treated very kindly, 
considerately, and generously by their employers, whom they seem to like and respect 
and esteem very much. 

Of the class, 16 were between 20 and 30 years old; 11, between 30 and 40 years old; 
2, between 40 and 60 years old; and 1 was 60 years old. 

The youngest ones, as a rule, took the least interest in the class work and were the 
poorest students. Those between 30 and 60, mostly with wives and families, were, 
generally speaking, most eager, earnest, and attentive, and made the most progress. 

There were 64 lessons. The best student attended 63 times; 8 attended 58 or more 
times; 2 between 40 and 60 times; 2 between 30 and 40 times; 11 between 20 and 30 
times; 9 between 10 and 20 times; and 1 attended 10 times. The average attendance 
for the whole course was 16.1. As several joined the class late and several abandoned 
it before it ended, the attendance was really better than the above would indicate. 

Mr. Havens's recommendations were as follows: 

1. The work was valuable to the class, and worth both to them and to our city and 
State much more than it cost. 

2. The assistance, encouragement, enthusiasm, and cooperation of the superin- 
tendent of the plant was most valuable and helpful. 

3. The work should be continued and enlaiged; at least an advanced and another 
beginning class should be conducted at the chemical works next winter. 

4. Similar classes ought to be organized in other large industrial concerns and pw- 
haps elsewhere among the non-English-speaking residents of the city. 

5. The opinion which is occasionally expressed that ''little or nothing can be done 
to educate or Americanize adult foreigners" is not based on a knowledge of the condi- 
tions or an acquaintance with the people. 
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statisugs of recent immigrant illiteracy. 



AFRICAN (black). 

WHOLE NUBfBEB ADMITTBD. 



TOV. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Ea- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Illit- 
erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Male 

iiiit- 

erata. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


igoo 


714 

594 

S32 

2,174 

2,386 


414 
200 

492 
1,549 
1,587 


800 
205 
840 
625 
840 


162 
120 
168 
242 
806 


552 

474 

600 

1,032 

2,080 


132 
180 
142 
627 
485 


23.0 
38.0 
21.2 
32.4 
23.3 






igoi 






1908 






1903 






1904 












Total 


6,700 


4,201 


2,400 


1,003 


5,707 


1,566 


27.5 












1905 


3.596 
8,786 
5285 
4,626 
4,307 


2,325 
2,355 
3,382 
2.830 
2,601 


1,273 
1431 
1,008 
1,787 
1,706 


433 
346 
500 
421 
341 


3,165 
3,440 
4,735 
4,205 
3,066 


400 
422 

770 
830 
880 


15.8 
12.3 
16.3 
20.0 
22.4 






1906 






1907 






1908 


648 
681 


101 


1900 


208 






Total 


21,552 


13,452 


8,100 


2,041 


10,511 


3,410 


17.5 


1,320 


800 






1910 


4,066 
6 721 
6,750 
6,634 
8,447 


2,061 
4,086 
8,828 
8 601 
4,001 


2,006 
2,635 
2,931 
2,043 
3,546 


440 
503 
614 
565 
718 


4,517 
6,128 
6,145 
6,060 
7,720 


838 
1,230 
1,226 

080 
1,805 


18 6 
20.2 
20.0 
15.3 
23.3 


643 
064 
018 
677 
1,888 


106 


1911 


275 


19U 


818 


1913 


258 


1914 


417 






Total 


83,527 


10,467 


14,060 


2,080 


30,588 


6,088 


10.0 


4,585 


1,453 




Orand total 


61,770 


37,210 


24,560 


5,073 


55,806 


11,083 


10.8 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Nomber 

de- 
parted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Undflrl4. 


Over 14. 


Contfno- 

ousresi- 

denoein 

United 

Statea. 


1908.. 


889 
1,087 


646 
748 


944 

284 


51 
70 


838 

067 


710 


1900 


874 






Total 


1,016 


1,388 


528 


121 


1,706 


1,598 




1910 


026 

013 

1,288 

1,671 

1,805 


626 

508 

808 

1,127 

lilOS 


800 
815 
805 
544 
610 


73 
50 
70 
187 
117 


853 

854 

1,200 

1534 

1,688 


644 

748 


1911 


1912 


960 


1913 


1,245 
1,422 


1914 




Total 


6,603 


4,480 


2,164 


465 


6,138 


5,000 





NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 








Year. 


Net 
nomber 
admit. 

ted. 


Male. 


FWMla. 


Under 
14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


8,787 
8;280 


2,104 
i;856 


1,648 
1,422 


870 
271 


3,000 


1900 '.".'.'" 




Total 


7,017 


4,052 


2,065 


641 


6,376 




1010 


4,040 
5,806 
5,471 
4,068 
6,642 


2,835 
3,488 
2035 
2,564 
8,706 


1,705 
2390 
2536 
2,800 
2;086 


876 
584 
535 
428 
601 


8,664 
5,274 
4086 
4,585 
6,041 


1011 !!!!!!'";■" 


1012 


1018 !!.*!!]!;*'" 


1014 




Total 


26,094 


15,098 


U,800 


2,474 


94,450 





61 
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ARMENIAN. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTBD. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admli- 

tBd. 


Male. 


Fe- 


Under 
14. 


O^er 
14. 


niii-' 

erate 

over 

14. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


liale 

Illit- 
erate. 


enrte. 


1900 


982 
1,866 
1,161 
1769 
1,746 


748 
1,364 

946 
1,424 
1,315 


284 

491 
206 
336 
430 


110 
242 
116 
160 
238 


872 
1,613 
1086 
1,609 
1,507 


213 
346 
284 
444 

830 


24.4 
21.6 
22.6 
27.6 
21.9 






igoi 






1908 






1903 






1904 












TotaL 


7,492 


6,797 


1,695 


856 


6,637 


1,667 


23.5 








' * 


... 


1906 


1,878 
1896 
2,644 
3,299 
8,106 


1,339 
1423 
1,874 
2,097 
2;5Q6 


539 
472 
770 
1,202 
613 


246 
223 
371 
681 
191 


1,632 
1,672 
2,273 
2,718 
2;917 


310 
460 
546 
806 
658 


19.0 
27.5 
24.0 
29.7 
22.6 






1906 






1907 






1906 


448 
538 


360 


1900 


120 






Total 


12,824 


9,328 


3,496 


1,612 


11,212 


2,782 


24.8 


986 


480 






1910 


6,506 
3,092 
6,222 
9,353 
7:786 


4,686 
2,643 
4,476 
7898 
6,533 


822 

449 

746 

1,460 

i;262 


389 
206 
290 
718 
538 


5,119 
2,887 
4032 
8636 
7; 247 


1,193 
662 
1,189 
2,257 
2,116 


23.2 
22.9 
24.1 
26.1 
29.2 


1,010 
674 
1,007 
1 839 
1,767 


183 


1911 


88 


1912 


182 


1913 


418 


1914 


349 






Total 


30,960 


26,281 


4,729 


2,140 


28,820 


7,417 


25.8 


6,197 


1,220 




Qnod total 


61,276 


41,356 


9,920 


4,607 


46,669 


11,766 


25.2 













NUMBER DEPAKTBD. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6years. 


1906 


234 
641 


221 
490 


13 
61 


2 
19 


232 
522 


151 


1909 


322 






Total 


775 


711 


64 


21 


754 


473 






1910 


521 
999 

718 

676 

1,250 


492 
901 
682 
640 
1,199 


29 
96 
86 
86 
61 


14 
33 
16 

4 
9 


507 
966 
702 
672 
1,241 


335 


1911 


650 


1912 


437 


1913 


415 


1914 


914 






Total 


4,164 


3,914 


250 


78 


4,068 


2,741 





NET NUMBER ADRflTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


3,066 
2,567 


1,876 
2,106 


1,189 
462 


579 
172 


2.486 


1909 


?395 




Total 


6,632 


3,961 


1,651 


751 


4,881 




1910 J 


4,987 
2,098 
4,504 

8, on 

6,536 


4,194 
1,742 
3,794 
7253 
6,334 


793 

361 

710 

1,424 

1)201 


375 
172 
274 
714 
529 


4,612 
1,921 


1911 


1912 


4 230 


1913 


7,963 


1914 


6,006 




Total 


26,796 


22,317 


4,479 


2,064 


24,732 
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BOHEMIAN AND MORAVIAN (CZECH). 

WH<M£ NUMBER ADMITTBD. 



Year. 


WholB 

tBd. 


Male. 


Fe- 
IMle. 


Under 
14. 


Oyer 
14. 


Illit- 
erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
ilUt- 
erate. 


Male 

mit- 

erate. 


Female 
Illit- 
erate. 


1900 


8,060 
8,706 
6^600 
0,601 
11,011 


1,662 
1,043 
8,278 
6,820 
6,667 


1,406 
1823 
2312 
3,771 
6,264 


606 

767 

1,026 

1856 

2,004 


0,217 


76 
46 
74 
123 
170 


3.0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 






igoi 




1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


33,018 


10,260 


14,668 


6,026 


26,003 


487 


1.8 












1905 


11,767 
12,058 
13,664 
10,164 
6,850 


6,662 
7,418 
8,142 
6,406 
3,096 


5,006 
6,640 
6,412 
4 660 
2,852 


2,620 
2,678 
2,530 
2,216 
i;440 


0,137 
10,280 
11,016 
7,048 
5,410 


155 
180 
231 
124 
81 


1.7 
1.7 
2.1 
1.6 
1.6 






1906 . 






1907 






1906 


62 
42 


62 


1900 


30 






Total 


66,283 


31,716 


23,568 


11,403 


43,700 


771 


1.7 


104 


101 






1910 


8,462 
0^223 
8430 
11,001 
0;028 


4,874 
6,214 
4,666 
6^328 
6,367 


8,588 
4,000 
8,874 
4^768 
4,661 


1,503 
1,748 
1,610 
2,006 
1,072 


6,050 
7,476 
6,820 
0066 
7;066 


81 
130 
84 
06 
101 


1.2 
1.7 
1.2 
1.1 
1.8 


40 
02 
20 
62 
40 


41 


1911 


88 


1912 


64 


1913 


44 


1914 


62 






Total 


47,143 


26,348 


20,706 


8,830 


88,804 


402 


1.8 


253 


230 






Qnnd total 


186,344 


77,823 


60,021 


27,267 


100,067 


1,760 


1.6 













NDMBBB DIPAKTBD. 



Year. 


Naml)er 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Restdent 
not over 
6 years. 


1906 


1,061 
600 


766 
440 


206 
250 


68 
66 


O06 
644 


810 


1900 


606 






Total 


1,750 


1,204 


646 


118 


1,637 


1,416 




1910 


043 
1,208 
1,140 

8n 

1,011 


601 
806 
780 
645 
638 


342 
402 
360 
826 
873 


40 
76 
50 
30 
66 


804 

1,132 

1,000 

841 

066 


736 


1911 


Oil 


1912. 


807 


1913 


606 


1914 


600 






Total 


6,182 


8,870 


1,812 


260 


4,018 


3,668 





NET NUBfBKR ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Ket num- 
ber ad- 
mltted. 


Male. 


I^male. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1006 


0,118 
6,161 


4,640 
?640 


J12 
2,602 


1,886 


6,066 
?,766 


1000 




Total 


16,264 


8,180 


7,076 


8,643 


11,721 




1010 


7,610 

10,220 
8,017 


4,278 
^408 
$786 
?,788 
41720 


3,246 
8,607 
8606 
4437 
4,186 


1,464 
1,672 
1,661 
1076 
1,017 


6,066 
6843 
6,780 
8^244 
7,000 


1011 


1012 


1013 


1014 , 




Total 


41,061 


22,978 


18,068 


8,670 


83,801 
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BULGARIAN, SERVIAN, AND MONTENEGRIN. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Ifale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


nut. 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

mii- 

eimte. 


nut. 

erate. 


FenHle 

uut- 

eratB. 


1000 . . 


204 

611 

1,291 

6,479 

4,577 


300 

490 

1,202 

6,315 

4,385 


4 
112 
80 
164 
192 


1 
54 

80 
74 
76 


208 

557 

1,261 

6.406 

4,501 


73 

313 

474 

3,860 

2,043 


36.0 
38.1 
37.6 
44.6 
45.4 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


13,162 


12,601 


561 


235 


12,937 


5,661 


43.8 












1905 


5,823 
11,548 
27,174 
18,24ft 

6,214 


5,562 
11,104 
26,423 
17,416 

5,766 


261 
444 

751 
830 
468 


97 
224 
296 
830 
2il 


5,736 
11,334 
36,878 
17.907 

6,003 


3,336 

4,735 
13,036 
6,389 
3,794 


38.0 
41.8 
44.8 
35.7 
46.5 






1906 






1907 






1908 


6,067 
2,631 


332 


1900 


1G3 






Total 


69,005 


66,261 


2,744 


1,167 


67,838 


38,179 


41.5 


8,688 


496 






1910 


16,130 
10,222 
10,657 
0,087 
15,084 


14,253 
9,485 
9626 
7.834 

13,465 


877 

737 

1,031 

1,253 

1,619 


388 

330 
453 
560 
680 


14,742 
9883 

10,204 
8,627 

14,395 


6,165 
3984 
3,353 
3,940 
3,391 


41.7 
30.3 
32.9 
34.5 
22.9 


5,828 
2,774 
3,010 
2,516 
2,776 


327 


1911 


210 


1912 


342 


1913 


434 


1914 


616 






Total 


60,180 


54,663 


5,517 


2,420 


57,761 


18,733 


32.4 


16,903 


1,819 






Qrend total 


142,347 1133.525 


8,822 


8,831 


138,516 


53,663 


37.9 

















NUBfBBS DEPASTBD. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Hale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5years. 


1906 


5,965 
2,312 


5,843 
2,235 


122 
77 


23 
31 


5,943 
31381 


6.540 


1900 


3:i75 




Total 


8,277 


8,078 


109 


53 


8,334 


7,715 




1910 


2,720 
6,472 
7.340 
13,525 
5,780 


2,606 
6,250 
7,142 
13,222 
5,461 


114 
222 
207 
303 
319 


34 
63 
30 
66 
84 


3,606 
6,419 
7,310 
13,450 
5,096 


3,899 


1911 


5,786 


1912 


6,089 
10,628 


1913 


1914 


4,528 




Total 


36,846 


34,681 


1,165 


360 


35,580 


29,410 







NET NUMBBS ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Uale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


13,281 
3;002 


11,578 
8,521 


708 
381 


317 
180 


11,964 
3,733 


1900 




Total 


16.183 


15,094 


1,080 


497 


15,686 






1910 


12,410 
3,760 
8.308 
-4,438 
0,304 


11,647 
8,235 
2,484 

-5,388 
8,004 


768 
515 
834 
960 
1,300 


864 
386 
414 
404 
605 


13,046 
8^464 
3!804 


1911 


1912 


1913 


-49S 


1014 


8,600 




Total 


24,834 


19,983 


4,853 


3,163 


83,171 
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CHINESE. 

WHOLB NUMBER ilDBIITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 

admit- 
ted. 


MUe. 


Fe. 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Orer 
14. 


nut- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


imt- 

eiate. 


Female 
Illit- 
erate. 


1900. 


1,250 
2,452 
1.631 
2,192 
4,827 


1,241 
2,418 

2,152 
4;209 



89 
44 

40 
118 


6 
56 
29 
82 
90 


1,244 
2,396 
1.602 
2,160 
4,237 


17 
164 

68 
280 
348 


1.4 
6.8 
4.2 
13.0 
8.2 






1901 






1902. 






1903 






1904. 












TotaL 


11,852 


11,602 


250 


213 


11,639 


877 


7.5 












1906 


1,971 

770 
1,263 
1,841 


1,883 
1,397 
706 
1,177 
1,706 


88 
88 
64 
86 
135 


28 
67 
85 
150 
232 


1,943 
1,418 
685 
1,113 
1.609 


98 
80 
51 
103 
207 


6.0 
6.6 
7.6 
9.2 
12.9 






1906. . 






1907 






1908. 


71 
138 


82 


1909 


69 






Total 


7,330 


6.869 


461 


562 


6,768 


539 


8.0 


109 


101 






1910. 


1.770 
, 1,307 
1,608 
2,022 
2,364 


1,598 
1,124 
1,367 
1,692 
2,062 


172 
183 
241 
330 
302 


221 
112 
207 
189 
144 


1,549 
1 196 
1.401 
1,833 
2,210 


243 
129 
171 
221 
170 


16.7 
10.8 
12.2 
12.1 
7.7 


153 
50 
8 
16 
12 


90 


1911 


79 


1912. 


163 


1913 


206 


1914 


158 






Total 


0.061 


7.833 


1,228 


873 


8,188 


034 


n.4 


239 


606 






Orand total 


28,243 


26,304 


1,939 


1,648 


26,505 


2,860 


8.8 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Reaident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


3,896 
3;397 


8,760 
8,325 


138 
72 


33 
30 


3,866 
3,367 


677 


1900 


840 






Total 


7,295 


7,085 


210 


63 


7,232 


1,017 






1910 


2,383 

2, no 

2,549 
2.250 
2,060 


2,334 
2,660 
2,483 
2,204 
2,006 


49 
56 
66 
46 
64 


57 

11 

6 

2 

7 


2,325 
2,706 
2,543 
2,248 
^062 


226 


1911 


251 


1912 


845 


1913 


227 


1914 


804 






Total 


11,057 


11,686 


371 


88 


11,874 


1,853 





NET NUMBER ADBflTTED. 



Year. 


Net nam- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908. 


-2,635 
-1,556 


-2,583 
-1,619 


- 52 
63 


117 
202 


-2,752 
-11768 


1909. 




Total 


-4,191 


-4,202 


11 


819 


-4,510 




1910. 


- 613 
-1,409 

- 941 

- 228 
295 


- 738 
-1,536 
-1,116 

- 612 

47 


123 
127 
176 
284 
248 


164 
101 
201 
187 
137 


- 777 
-1,510 
-1,142 

- 416 
158 


1911 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 




Total 


-2,896 


-8,868 


967 


790 


-8,686 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 
CROATIAN AND SLOVENIAN. 

WHOIiB NUMBSS ADBflTTED. 



Ymr. 


Whole 
namber 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


mit- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

nut. 

erate. 


mu 

erate. 


Ftumle 
fflit- 
ente. 


1900 


17,184 
17,928 
80 283 
82,907 
2i;24S 


14,034 

27,007 
29 222 
17,644 


2,260 
^486 
8,186 
3,685 
8,506 


667 

746 

980 

1,111 

l|2» 


16,617 
17^188 
20,244 
31,796 
20,017 


0,174 
6,814 
12,855 
11,170 
71220 


87.4 
30.7 
42.2 
85.3 
80.1 






MOl 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


119,494 


104.880 


liS.lOR 


4-727 


114,767 


48,742 


88.1 














1906 


85,104 
44,272 

47^826 
20,472 
20;i81 


30,253 
88,287 
40,538 
15,476 
15,710 


4,851 
5,985 
7288 
4,996 
4,471 


1,383 
1,674 
1,604 
1,567 
1,258 


33,721 
42,698 
40,133 
18,906 
1^923 


12,875 
1^017 

6,676 
5;437 


88.2 
40.0 
80.4 
30.0 
28.7 






1906 






1907 






1906 


4,470 
4;479 


taw 

968 


1900 






Total 


187,856 


140,264 


27,691 1 7,576 


160,279 


67,791 


10.0 


8,949 


2,164 




1910 


89,562 
18^962 
34^366 
42,499 
87,284 


32,947 
13,460 
17,883 
31,590 
2^877 


6,615 
6,516 
6983 
10,909 
10,407 


1,855 
1587 
2,063 
8422 
8,511 


37,707 
17:395 

39,077 
33,773 


12,662 
^500 
6,140 
9062 
7,874 


33.6 
25.9 
27.6 
23.2 
23.3 


11,127 
3,866 
4560 
6,703 
6,600 


1,835 
1134 
IfiM 
3,379 
2,314 


1911.. 


1912 


1913... . 


1914 




Total 


162,603 


122.263 


40,430 


12.4^ 


liin 2M 


40,264 


368 


31,306 


8,968 






GriDd total 


460,042 


366,916 


83,126 


24,751 


425,291 


141,797 


83.8 


~ 











NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Kale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


ResideDt 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 ! 


38,589 
8,961 


26,753 
7,861 


1,836 
i;i30 


433 

387 


28,167 
8,004 


33,068 
7,781 


1909 




Total 


37,570 


34,614 


2,966 


700 


36,861 


30,839 




MIO 


7,133 
13,735 
13,963 
10,200 
14,440 


6,110 
12,245 

9,008 
12,790 


1,023 
1 490 
1434 
1,111 
1,660 


381 
316 
356 
140 
324 


6,852 
13,410 
13 707 
10,063 
14,316 


10.479 


1911 


1912 


Km 

?144 
9,976 


1913 


1014 


Total 


50,480 


52,773 


6,708 


1,223 


58,367 


41,177 





NET NUMBER ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-8,117 
11,200 


-11,277 

7,849 


8,160 
3,351 


971 


-9.383 


1909 


101239 




Total 


3,063 


-3,428 


6,511 


2,116 


967 






1910 


32,429 
5,247 
10,408 
32 290 
22; 844 


26,837 

1,221 

4,854 

22 492 

14,087 


5,592 
4,026 
5,549 
9796 
8,757 


1,574 
1,271 
1807 
3,270 
8;387 


8,978 

3^014 
19;5S7 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


103,213 


60,491 


33,723 


11.315 


91,996 
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STATISTICS OP BECENT IMMIGRANT ILLITERACY. 
CUBAN. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADBIITTED. 



57 



Year. 


Whde 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Idle. 


Fe. 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


nut- 

erata 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
eiate. 


Mftift 
ilUt- 
erate. 


Female 

uut- 

erate. 


1900. . . 


2,678 
1022 
2^423 
2,944 
4,8U 


1,763 
1,019 
1,603 
1.946 
3,346 


915 
603 
730 
999 

1,466 


609 
360 
486 
610 
913 


1,262 
1,938 
2,334 
3,898 


142 
119 
166 
97 
337 


6.8 
9.4 
8.0 
4.2 
8.6 






1901 






1802 






1903 






1904 












Total 


14,478 


9,766 


4,712 


2,967 


11,611 


851 


7.4 










1906 


7,259 
6601 
6,476 
3,323 
3,380 


3,769 
3,747 
2,339 
2,322 


2,334 
1822 
1^728 
984 
1,068 


1,346 
963 
790 
445 
636 


5'SH 

4,628 
4;685 
2,878 
2,844 


467 
216 
667 
73 
68 


7.7 
4.6 
12.1 
2.6 
2.0 






1906 






1907 






1906 


41 
37 


32 


1909 


21 






Total 


26,028 


17,108 


7,926 


4,080 


20,948 


1,371 


6.6 


78 


63 






1910 


3,331 
3,014 
3,156 
3,009 
3,539 


2,342 
2,762 
2,008 
2,126 
2,452 


989 
1,152 

973 
1,087 


650 
686 
456 

396 
488 


2,781 
3329 
2,700 
2,703 
8,051 


114 
82 
57 
39 
48 


4.1 
2.6 
2.1 
1.4 
1.6 


65 
42 
27 
16 
26 


49 


1911 


40 


1912 


30 


1913 


23 


1914 


22 






Total 


17,088 


11,780 


6,258 


2,474 


14.564 


340 


2.3 


176 


164 






Orand total 


56,544 


38,648 


17,896 


9,521 


47,028 


2,562 


6.4 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6year8. 


1906 


2,069 
i;243 


1,340 
852 


749 
391 


360 
186 


!,729 
1,067 


1,939 


1909 




Total 


3,332 


2,192 


1,140 


646 


2,786 


3,003 




1910 


1,556 
2,234 
1,963 
1,264 
947 


1,065 

1,531 

1,377 

835 

659 


471 
708 
586 

429 
288 


226 
284 
308 
163 
118 


1,330 
1,960 
1,660 
1,101 
829 


1,482 
2,068 
1,817 
1,072 
820 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 






Total 


7,964 


6,487 


2,477 


1,094 


6,870 


7,279 





NET NUMBER ADBIITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad. 
mltted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


1,284 
2,137 


999 

1,470 


236 
667 


85 
850 


1,149 
1,787 


1909 




Total 


3,3n 


2,469 


902 


435 


2,986 




1910 


1,775 
1,680 
1,192 
1836 
2,502 


1,267 
1231 
721 
1,291 
i;79B 


618 
449 
471 
644 

799 


324 
301 
162 
283 
370 


1,451 
1,379 
1,040 
1,602 
2,222 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Tbtal 


9,074 


6,298 


2,781 


1,380 


7,694 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



DALMATIAN, BOSNIAN, AND HERZOGOVINIAN. 

WHOLE NCJBiBBB ADBfTTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


ICale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


nut- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

imt- 

erate. 


Male 
flUt- 
erate. 


Female 

mit^ 

erate. 


1900 


675 

732 

1,004 

1,736 

2,036 


637 

630 

805 

1,544 

1)904 


38 
102 
109 
192 
132 


87 
40 
45 
33 
47 


638 

692 

959 

1,703 

1,989 


212 
202 
343 
406 
708 


33.2 
29.2 
35.8 
23.8 
35.6 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


6,183 


6,610 


573 


202 


5,961 


1,871 


31.3 












1905 


2,639 
4,568 
7393 
8,747 
i;888 


2,489 
4340 
7,061 
3,379 
1,617 


150 
222 
332 
368 
271 


62 
77 
109 
115 
80 


2,577 
4 491 
7,284 
3,632 
i;808 


991 
1,988 
3,618 
1 615 

634 


38.5 
44.3 
49.7 
44.5 
35.0 




- 


1906 






1907 






1908 


1,476 
651 


vxd 


1909 


83 






Total 


20,235 


18,892 


1,343 


443 


19,792 


8,846 


44.8 


2,027 


222 






1910 


4,911 
4400 
3 672 
4,520 
6,149 


4,453 
3,809 
8,152 
3,938 
4;437 


458 
591 
520 
582 
712 


173 
175 
130 
159 
206 


4,738 
4225 
3542 
4,361 
4;943 


1,867 
1,797 
1420 
2,066 
2,366 


89.4 
42.6 
40.1 
47.4 
47.8 


1,099 
1,509 
1250 
1,857 
2; 138 


108 


Mil 


198 


1912 


170 


1913 


209 


1914 


228 






Total 


22,652 


19,789 


2,863 


843 


21,809 


9,516 


43.7 


8,543 


973 






OnndtotaL 


49,070 


44,291 


4,779 


1,488 


47,582 


20,233 


42.5 













NUMBEB DEPABTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


ICale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5year8. 


1908 


1,046 
515 


999 
•477 


47 
38 


21 
16 


1,025 
500 


847 


1909 


439 






Total 


1,561 


1,476 


85 


36 


1,625 


1,2S6 




1910 


432" 

935 

927 

849 

878 


Iio" 

873 
893 
824 
847 


62 
34 
25 
31 


9~ 
21 

7 
6 

7 


914 
920 
844 
871 


366 


1911 


765 


1912 


653 


1913 


600 


1914 


563 






Total 


4,021 


3,847 


174 


49 


3,972 


2,927 







NET NUMBEB ADBfTTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


2,701 
1,373 


2,380 
1,140 


321 
233 


94 
06 


2,607 


1909 




Total 


4,074 


3,520 


554 


150 


3,915 






1910 


4,479 
3,465 
2,745 
3,671 
4,271 


4,043 
2,936 
2,259 
3,114 
8,590 


436 
529 
486 
557 
681 


164 
164 
123 
164 
199 


4,315 


1911 


3311 
2622 
3517 
4^072 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


18,631 


15,942 


2,680 


794 


17,837 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


mit- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

niti- 

erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


2,702 
3.299 
4,117 
6,496 
7,832 


1,765 
2,149 
2,745 
4,312 
5,191 


037 
1,150 
1,372 
2,184 
2,641 


704 

769 

956 

1,602 

1,693 


1,998 
2,530 
3,161 
4 894 
6,139 


190 
199 
240 
334 
253 


0.5 
7.8 
7.6 
6.8 
4.1 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


24,446 


16,162 


8,284 


5,724 


18,722 


1,216 


6.6 












1905 


8,498 
9,735 
12,467 
9,526 
8,114 


5,603 
6,526 
8,362 
6,789 
5,131 


2.805 
3,209 
4,105 
3,737 
2,983 


1,609 
1,706 
2,560 
2,250 
1,757 


6,799 
8,029 
9.907 
7,276 
6,357 


363 
322 
417 
245 
163 


5.3 
4.0 
4.2 
3.4 
2.6 






1906 






1907 






1908 


138 
117 


107 


1909 


46 






Total 


48,840 


31,501 


16,839 


9,972 


88,368 


1,610 


3.0 


275 


153 






1910 


13,012 
13,862 
10,035 
14,507 
12,566 


8,742 
8,778 
6,808 
9,471 
7,737 


4,270 
5.084 
4,127 
5,036 
4,829 


2,630 
3.096 
2,352 
2,675 
2,400 


10,382 
10,766 
8,583 
11,832 
10,166 


282 
243 
150 
333 
217 


2.7 
2.3 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 


193 
141 
86 
160 
121 


80 


1911 


102 


1912 


73 


1913 


73 


1914 


06 






Total 


64,882 


41,536 


23,346 


13,153 


61,729 


1,134 


2.2 


701 


438 






Orand total 


137,668 


89,199 


48,460 


28,849 


106,819 


3,860 


3.5 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Over 14. 


Under 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1908 


727 


031 

627 


267 
200 


06 
60 


1,102 
658 


020 


1900 


612 






Total 


1,925 


1,458 


467 


165 


1,760 


1,641 




1910 


1,192 
1680 
1,816 
2,148 
2,252 


828 
1,254 
1,301 
1,600 
1,605 


364 
435 
616 
648 
647 


107 
167 
104 
207 
104 


1,085 
1,522 
1,622 
1,041 
2,058 


830 


1911 


1,118 


1912 


1,122 
1,004 
1,306 


1913 


1914 




Total 


0,007 


6,688 


2,500 


860 


8,228 


6,479 





NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Over 14. 


Under 14. 


1908 


8,828 
71387 


4,868 
4,604 


8,470 
2,783 


2,164 

1,688 


6,600 


1900 




Total 


15,715 


0,462 


6,253 


3,842 


11,873 




1910 


11,820 
12,178 
9,119 
12,350 
10,314 


7,014 
7,624 
6,507 
7,871 
6,182 


3,006 
4,640 
8.612 
4,488 
4,182 


2,623 
2029 
2,168 
2^468 
2,206 


0,207 
0,244 
6 061 


1911 


1912 


1913 


0,801 
8,106 


1914 




Total 


55,786 


34,048 


20,837 


12,284 


48,601 
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ADULT ILLITEBAOY. 
EAST INDIAN. 

WHCH^E NUBfBES ADBIITTED. 



Yew. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Illit- 
erate 
aver 
14. 


Per 
oent 
illit- 
erate. 


Hale 
iUlt- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


9 
20 

84 
83 
258 


8 

18 

82 

70 

241 


1 
2 
2 
13 
17 



1 
8 
5 
18 


9 

19 

81 

78 

240 


1 
5 
4 
18 
76 


11.1 
26.3 
4.9 
23.1 
31.7 






1901 






1902 






igog 




1904 


t 






Total 


454 


419 


35 


27 


427 


104 


24.4 


1 




1 


ig05 


145 

271 

1,072 

1,710 

337 


137 

252 

1,056 

1,702 

327 


8 
19 
16 

8 
10 


8 
15 
4 

8 

4 


142 

256 

1,068 

1,707 

333 


17 

78 

490 

965 

99 


12.0 
30.5 
45.9 
57.7 
29.7 




1906 







1907 






1906 


964 
99 


1 


1909 









ToUI 


3,535 


8,474 


61 


29 


8,506 


1,669 


47.6 


1,083 


1 






1910 


1,782 
517 
165 
188 
172 


1,768 
511 
153 
184 
163 


14 
6 

12 
4 
9 


6 
9 
2 

1 
2 


1,776 
508 
163 
187 
170 


936 
257 
9 
28 
28 


52.7 
5a3 
5.6 
12.8 
18.6 


930 
256 
9 
23 
23 





1911 


1 


1912 





1913 





1914 









Total 


2,824 


2,779 


45 


20 


2,804 


1,248 


44.5 


1,241 


7 






Onnd total 


6,813 


6,672 


141 


76 


6,737 


8,021 


44.7 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Uale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
5 years. 


1906 


124 

41 


122 
39 


2 
2 



2 


124 
39 


116 


1909 


86 






Total 


165 


161 


4 


2 


163 


152 






1910 


80 

75 

164 

213 

143 


70 

70 

161 

212 

134 


10 
5 

3 

1 
9 


2 

4 
2 

2 


78 

71 

162 

213 

141 


48 


1911 


73 


1912 


102 


1913 


104 


1914 


78 






Total 


675 


647 


28 


10 


665 


406 



NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


1,586 
296 


1,580 
288 


6 
8 


3 
2 


1,583 


1900 


294 






Total 


1,882 


1,868 


14 


5 


1,877 




1910 


1,702 

442 

1 

-25 

29 


1,696 

441 

-8 

-28 

29 


4 
1 
9 
8 



4 

6 


1 



1,698 


1911 


437 


1912 


1 


1913 


—20 


1914 


29 






Total 


2,149 


2,132 


17 


10 


2,139 
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ENGLISH. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


OTer 
14. 


mtt- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
iUit- 
erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 
ilUt- 
erate. 


1900 


10,897 
13,488 
14,942 
28,451 
41,479 


6,710 
8,041 
8,967 
17,229 
25,326 


4,187 
6,447 
6,976 
11,222 
16,153 


1,660 
2,105 
2,367 
4,270 
6,812 


9,238 
11,383 
12,675 
24,181 
35,667 


190 
208 
240 
400 
449 


2.1 
1.8 
1.0 
1.6 
1.3 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


109,257 


66,273 


42,984 


16,213 


93,044 


1,487 


1.6 












1905 


60,866 
46,079 
61,126 
49,066 
39,021 


81,965 
28,010 
83,100 
29,727 
23,440 


18,900 
17,069 
18,026 
19,329 
16,681 


6,956 
6,081 
7,982 
7,990 
6,746 


43,909 
38,998 
43,144 
41,066 
83,276 


653 
375 
602 
571 
235 


1.3 
1.0 
1.4 
1.4 
.7 






1906 






1907 






1908 


332 
134 


239 


1909 


101 






Total 


235,147 


146,242 


88,906 


34,754 


200,393 


2,336 


1.2 


466 


340 






1910 


63,498 
67,258 
49,689 
65,522 
61,746 


32,199 
32 980 
27,133 
81,320 
28,920 


21,299 
24,278 
22,556 
24,202 
22,826 


8,697 
9,920 
8,396 
8,916 
8,060 


44,801 
47,338 
41,294 
46,607 
43,686 


256 
380 
270 
801 
801 


.6 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.7 


152 
218 
129 
160 
124 


104 


1911 


162 


1912 


141 


1913 


141 


1914 


177 






Total 


267,713 


162,652 


115, 161 


43,987 


223,726 


1,508 


.7 


783 


726 






Grand total 


612, 117 


365,067 


247,050 


94,954 


617,163 


6,331 


1.1 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1908 


5,320 
3,800 


8,473 
2,326 


1,847 
1,474 


680 
396 


4,790 
3,405 


4.835 


1909 


8,081 






Total 


9,120 


6,799 


8,321 1 925 


8,196 


7,416 






1910 


6,506 
9,432 

11,187 


4,192 
6,293 
6,566 
6,797 
7,005 


2,316 
3 139 
3,775 
3,997 
4; 182 


662 

890 

982 

1,104 

1,062 


6,946 
8,542 
9,359 
9,690 
10,126 


4,161 
4,735 
5.780 


1911 


1912 


1903 


6 083 


1914 


6,074 






Total 


48,262 


30,853 


17 409 1 4.flno 


43,662 


25,782 









NET NUBiBER ADBfTTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


43,736 
35,221 


26,254 
21,114 


17,482 
14,107 


7,460 
6,860 


36.276 


1909 


20,871 




Total 


78,957 


47,368 


31,580 


12,810 


66,147 




1910 


46,990 
47 826 
39,348 
44,728 
40,550 


28,007 
26,687 
20,667 
24,623 
21,016 


18,083 
21,130 
18,781 
20,205 
18,644 


8,135 
0080 
7418 
7,811 
6,008 


88,866 
88,706 
81,036 
36,017 
83,661 


1911 


1912 


1918 t. 


1914 




Total 


210,451 


121,600 


07,752 


80,387 


180,064 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



FINNISH. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADBfTTTED. 



Year. 


Wliole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


MUe. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


nut- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

mit- 

erate. 


ICale 

init- 

erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


12,612 
9,999 
13,868 
18,864 
10,167 


8,000 
6,468 
9,685 
12,756 
6; 683 


4,612 
8,541 
4,283 
6.109 
4,574 


1,398 
1,099 
1289 
1.807 
1,606 


11,219 
8,900 
12,579 
17,067 
8,661 


303 
197 
178 
378 
234 


X7 
2.2 
1.4 
2.2 
X7 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


66.600 


42.381 


23,119 


7,004 


68,406 


1,290 


3.2 












1906 


17,012 
14,136 
14.860 
6,740 
11,687 


11,907 
9,625 

10,326 
3,662 
7,832 


5.106 
4,611 
4,634 
3,004 
3,866 


1,488 

1,005 

967 

670 

818 


16,539 
13,131 
13,803 
6,076 
10,809 


270 
202 
420 
242 
53 


1.8 
1.6 
3.1 
4.0 
.5 




_ _ .... 


1906 






1907 






1908 


145 
36 


97 


1909 


17 






Total 


64,441 


43.242 


21,199 


4,943 


50,498 


1,205 


3.0 


181 


114 






1910 


15,736 
9.779 
6,641 
12,766 
12,806 


10.724 
5.645 
8,354 
8,219 
7.682 


6.012 
4,134 
8,287 
4,637 
6.223 


1,235 
977 
713 
888 

1,115 


14,601 
§.802 
6.928 
11,868 
11,690 


78 
48 
66 
86 
91 


.5 

.5 

1.1 

.7 
.8 


85 
25 
80 
54 
49 


38 


1911 


23 


1912 


86 


1913 


81 


1914 


43 






Total 


57,717 


36,524 


22,198 


4,928 


52,789 


863 


.7 


193 


170 






OrandtotaL 


187,658 


121.147 


66,511 


16,965 


170,608 


2,868 


1.7 




" 









NUBfBES DBPABTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Uale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


ResideDt 
not over 
5year8. 


1908 


8,463 
1,067 


2,770 

787 


693 
270 


203 

66 


8,260 
1,001 


2,456 
717 


1900 






Total 


4,620 


8,657 


963 


260 


4,261 


3 173 






1910 


1,276 
4,219 
4,148 
3.053 
2,941 


903 
3,615 
3,306 
2,221 
2,028 


283 
604 
842 
882 
913 


98 
172 
214 
124 
125 


1,178 
4,047 
8,034 
2,939 
2,816 


690 


1911 


1 348 


1912 


1.712 


1913 


1,285 
1,473 


1914 




Total 


15,637 


12,163 


8,474 


788 


14,904 


6,238 





NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mltted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


8,388 
10,680 


7.12 


2,401 
8; 686 


467 
762 


3,816 
9,808 


1900 




Total 


13,913 


7,927 


6,986 


1,230 


13,684 




1910 


14,460 
5,560 
2,493 
9^703 
9,864 


9,731 

6,996 
6,664 


4,720 
8,580 
2,445 
8,705 
4,310 


1,187 
805 
499 
764 
090 


18,328 
4,755 
1,994 
8,«» 
8,874 


1911 


1912 


1918 


1914 




Total 


42,060 


38,861 


18,719 


4,196 


87,885 
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FRENCH. 
WHOLE NUMBER ilDMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Illit- 
erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
llUt- 
erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 
ilUt- 
erate. 


1900 


2,006 
4,086 
4,122 
7,166 
11,557 


1,311 
2,526 
2; 606 
4,450 
6,606 


784 
1,510 
1,514 
2,716 
4,861 


234 
432 
573 
938 
1,413 


1,861 
3,604 
3,540 
6,228 
10,144 


74 
140 
171 
248 
320 


4.0 
3.9 
4.8 
4.0 
3.2 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


28,976 


17,591 


11,385 


3,590 


25,386 


953 


3.8 












1905 


11,347 
10,379 
9,392 
12,881 
19,423 


6,705 
51924 
5,425 
7 694 
10,735 


4,642 
4,455 
3,967 
5,187 
8,688 


1,121 
889 
1,002 
1,920 
4,444 


10,226 
9,490 
8f390 

loTwi 

14,979 


280 
218 
175 
870 
1,973 


2.7 
2.3 
2.1 
7.9 
13.2 






1905 






1907 






1908 


613 
1,395 


257 


1909 


578 






Total 


63,422 


36,483 


26,939 


9,376 

4,918 
3,403 
3,320 
8,831 
8,170 


54,046 

16,189 
14,729 
15,062 
16,821 
11,996 


8,516 

1,780 
1,100 
1,117 
1,322 
1,133 


6.5 

iiTo" 

7.5 
7.4 
7.9 
7.5 


2,008 

1,105 
758 
793 
955 
833 


835 






1910 


21,107 
18,132 
18,382 
20,652 
18,166 


11,715 
10,254 
10,327 
11,620 
10,404 


9,392 
7,878 
8,055 
9,082 
7,762 


585 


1911 


342 


1912 


324 


1913 


367 


1914 


800 






Total 


96,439 


54,320 


42,119 


18,642 


77,797 


6,452 


8.3 


4,534 


1,918 




Orand total 


188,837 


106,394 


80,443 


31,606 


157,229 


10,921 


7.0 











NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


3,063 
2; 637 


1,838 
1,543 


1,225 
1,094 


148 
127 


2,015 
2,510 


1,902 
1,795 


1909 


Total ^.... 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Total 


5,700 


3,381 


2,319 


275 


5,425 


3,787 


4,029 
3,400 
4,180 
4,019 
2,930 


2,427 
2,094 
2,654 
2,550 
1,819 


1,602 
1,306 
1535 
1,460 
1,111 


248 
202 
336 
191 
121 


3,781 
3,198 
3,863 
3,828 
2,809 


2,794 
2,158 
2,590 
2,610 
1,858 


18,567 


11,644 


7,023 


1,098 


17,469 


12,010 





NET NUBfBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


9,818 
16,786 


5,866 
9,192 


8,962 
71594 


1,772 
4,317 


8,046 
12,460 


1909 




Total 


26,604 


15,048 


11,556 


6,089 


20,515 




1910 


17,078 
14,732 
14,193 
16,633 
15,236 


9,288 
8,160 
7,673 
9,070 
8,585 


7,790 
6 572 
6,520 
7,563 
6,651 


4,670 
8,201 
2,984 
8,640 
8,049 


12,408 
11.531 
11,200 
12,993 
18,187 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 1.. 

Total 


77,872 


42,776 


35,096 


17,644 


60,328 



2218*»— 16 
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ADULT ILUTEBACY. 
GERMAN. 

WHOLE NUMBSS ADBOTTBD. 



Yfltf. 


Whde 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Maks. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


nut- 

erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


Male 

nut- 

erate. 


Fbmate 

niit. 

erate. 


1900 


29,682 
34,742 
61.686 
71,782 
74,790 


17,284 
20,214 
82,813 
44,663 
43,776 


12.308 
14,528 
18,873 
27,119 
31,016 


6,688 
0,490 
0,582 
13,877 
12.868 


24,044 
28,289 
42,104 
68.406 
61,922 


1,896 
1,167 
9,291 
2,576 
9,468 


5.8 
4.1 
5.4 
4.4 
4.0 






igoi 






1902 






1908 






1904 














Total 


262,682 


168,749 


108.088 1 47,956 


214,727 


0,900 


4.6 


JV- 








1905 


82.360 
86,813 
02,936 
73,038 
58,534 


49,647 
51,427 
66,170 
41.200 
33,919 


82,718 
85,386 
86,766 
81,829 
24,615 


11.460 
13,076 
14.845 
13.899 
0,882 


70.801 
73,787 
78.091 
50.139 
48,652 


2,908 
8,811 
5,482 
4.212 
3,040 


4.2 
5.2 
7.0 
7.1 
6.2 






1906 






1907 






1908 

1909 


2,065 
1,567 


2,147 
1,478 






ToUl 


393,681 


232,872 


161,300 


63,171 


330,510 


10,538 


5.9 


8,622 


8,620 






1910 


n,380 
66,471 
65,34S 
80,865 
79,871 


42,191 
87,629 
86,479 
46,974 
44,821 


29,189 
28.842 
28,864 
34,891 
35,060 


12,166 
11,680 
11.484 
15,450 
13,520 


50,215 
64,791 
68,859 
65,415 
66,351 


8,500 
2,810 
2,848 
4.153 
8,024 


5.9 
5.1 
5.8 
6.8 
4.5 


1,078 
1,389 
1,816 
1,001 
1,351 


1.631 


1911 


1.421 


1912 


1,532 


1913 


9.163 


1914 


1,673 






Total 


363,930 


207,094 


156,836 


64,299 


209,631 


16,344 


5.5 


8,025 


8,319 






Grand total 


1,020,290 


606,216 


422,078 


175.425 844.868 


45,782 


5.3 

















NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Nmnber 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
53^earB. 


1908 


14,418 
10,116 


10,070 
*B,299 


4,348 
8,817 


751 
620 


13,667 
9,496 


11,307 


1900 


8.060 






Total 


94,534 


16.360 


8,166 


1,371 


23,163 


10,867 






1910 


13,308 
15.243 
15,026 
11,871 
11,977 


8,063 
10,070 
10,147 
7,618 
7.485 


5,260 
5,178 
4,879 
4,258 
4,492 


958 
911 
838 
751 
778 


12,345 
14,382 
14,188 
11,120 
11,100 


0,779 


1011 


10,736 


1912. 


8,848 


1913 


6,615 


1914 


7;858 






Total 


67,420 


43,368 


24,052 


4,286 


68,184 


43,836 







NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1006 


68,620 
48.418 


31,139 
27.620 


27,481 
20.798 


13,148 
0,262 


45,472 


1900 


S;i56 






Total 


107.038 


58,750 


48,279 


22.410 


84,628 






1910 


58.077 
51,228 
50.317 
68,904 
67,894 


34,138 
27,550 
26,332 
38.361 
37,336 


23,989 
23,609 
23,965 
30,683 
30,558 


11,207 
10,760 
10,646 
14,600 
12,742 


46,870 


1911 


40 450 


1912 


80 671 


1913 


54 296 


1914 


55,152 






Total 


296,510 


168,796 


182,784 


60,068 


286,447 







Digitized by VjOOQIC 



STATISTICS OF RECENT IMMIGRANT ILUTBRACY. 65 

GREEK. 

WHOLE NUMBER ilDBflTTED. 



Y«r. 


Whole 
nimibsr 
admit- 
ted. 


HUB. 


Ye- 
onto. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Illit- 
erate 
over 
14. 


Per 
cent 

imt- 

erate. 


Male 

imt- 

erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


8,773 
5,919 
8,115 
14,876 
13,626 


8,655 
6,764 
7,854 
13 885 
12,106 


118 
165 
361 
491 
510 


888 
606 
687 
1,185 
605 


3,385 
6,413 
7 438 
13,191 
13,030 


580 
1,401 
2,339 
3,658 
3,837 


17.1 
35.9 
30.0 
27.7 
23.6 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


44,808 


43,254 


1,554 


8,871 


41,437 


10,705 


25.0 












1905 


13,144 
23 127 
46,283 
28 808 
30,262 


11,586 
22,266 
44,647 
36,073 
18,738 


558 

861 
1,636 
1,836 
1,524 


446 

718 
819 
868 
778 


11,696 
33,409 
45,464 
37,940 
19,484 


6,368 
13,903 
71954 
5,076 


22.9 
23.5 
30.6 
28.5 
^26.1 






1906 






1907 






1908 


7,146 
4,381 


808 


1909 


60S 






Total 


130,634 


134,300 


6,415 


3,639 


136,905 


34,875 


37.6 


11,527 


1,503 




1910 


39,135 
37,021 
81,666 
38,644 
45,881 


36,580 
34 105 
38 531 
85 143 
40,307 


2,555 
2,916 
3,045 
3,501 
5,674 


1,041 
1,106 
1,144 
1360 
1,848 


38,094 
85.915 
30,422 
87,375 
44,033 


9,143 
8,344 
6,878 
8 732 
8,930 


24.0 
23.0 
22.6 
23.4 
20.2 


7,904 
7,003 
5,460 
7,174 
6,469 


1,238 
1,241 
1,400 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1,558 


1914 


2,451 






Total 


192,247 


174,556 


17,691 


6,406 


185,839 


41,916 


23.6 


34,019 


7,897 




Grand total 


367,679 


843,019 


25,660 


13,406 


354,271 


87,496 


34.6 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
14 years. 


1908 


6,763 
6,923 


6,507 
5,744 


166 
179 


69 
74 


6,694 
5,840 


5,606 
5,079 


1909 




Total 


12,686 


12,341 


845 


143 


12,543 


10,685 




1910 


8,814 
11,134 
13,323 
31,556 
11,266 


8,464 
10,787 
12,976 
31,115 
10,776 


850 
347 
347 
441 
490 


127 
99 

90 
113 
124 


8,687 
11,035 
18,233 
31,443 
11,142 


7,321 

8,8n 

8,737 
18,064 
8,026 


1911 


1912... 


1913 


1914 




Total 


76,093 


74,118 


1,975 


553 


75,640 


49,015 





NET NUBfBER itDBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net nam- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Femato. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


22,045 
14,339 


20,375 
12,994 


1.670 
1,345 


709 
704 


21,246 
13,636 


1909 




Total 


36,384 


33,360 


3,015 


1,503 


' 34,881 




1910 


30,321 
25,887 
18,243 
7,088 
34,615 


28,116 
23,318 
15,545 
4028 
29,481 


2,205 
2 560 

3,060 
6,184 


914 
1,007 
1,064 
1,166 
1,724 


29,407 
24,880 
17 189 


1911 


1912 


1913 


5l082 
32,891 


1914 




Total 


116,154 


100,438 


15,716 


5.855 


110,299 





Digitized by VjOOQIC 



66 



ADULT ILUTERACY. 
HEBREW. 

WHOLE NUBfBBR ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
nuniber 
admit- 
ted. 


ICale. 


Fe. 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14.. 


Num- 
ber 
iUit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Male 
Illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit. 
erate. 


1900 


60,764 
58,008 
57688 
76,203 
106,236 


36,330 
32,345 
32.737 
43,985 
65,040 


24,434 
25,753 
24,951 
32,218 
41,196 


13,092 
14,731 
15,312 
19,044 
23,529 


47,672 

42,376 
57,150 
82,707 


10,898 
10,264 
12,106 
16,141 
19,268 


22.9 
23.6 
28.6 
26.5 
23.3 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


858,989 


210,437 


148,652 


85,708 


273,281 


67,660 


24.8 












1905 


129,910 
153,748 
149,182 
103,387 
57,551 


82,076 
80,066 
80,530 
66,277 
81,057 


47,834 
73,662 
68,652 
47,110 
26,494 


28,653 
43,620 
37,696 
26,013 
16,210 


101,357 
110,128 
111,486 
77^374 
42,341 


23,677 
29,736 
32,323 
23,453 
12,372 


23.3 
27.0 
29.0 
30.3 
29.2 




" ~ 


1906 






1907 






1908 


9,619 
4.944 


13,834 

7 4M 


1909 




^tm 1 


Total 


603,778 


830,026 


263,752 


161,092 


442,686 


121,461 


27.5 


14,663 


21,262 




1910 


84,260 
01,223 
80,605 
101,330 
138,051 


46,206 
48,935 
42,761 
57,148 
74,905 


88,054 
42,288 
87,844 
44,182 
03,146 


21,869 
21,835 
20,091 
22,878 
80,113 


02,391 
60,388 
60»604 
^962 
107,938 


18,299 
17,048 
15,428 
16,980 
21,480 


29.3 
24.6 
25.6 
21,6 
19.9 


7,786 
0,055 
5,860 
6,785 
7,815 


10,513 
10,383 


1911 


1912 


9,568 
10, U» 
13,675 


1913 


1914 




Total 


405,450 


260,945 


225,514 


116,286 


879,173 


89,245 


23.5 


34,901 


54,344 




Onnd total 


1,448,226 


810,406 


637,818 


353,086 


1,005,140 


278,375 


25.4 


1 






1 



NUBfBES DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
Oyean. 


1908 


7,702 
5,860 


6,004 
4,122 


1,008 
1,737 


629 
500 


7,178 
5;850 


6,625 
6,166 


1909 




Total 


13,661 


10,126 


3,435 


1,020 


12,532 


11,791 




1910 


5,689 

o;4oi 

7,418 
6,607 
6,826 


4,222 
4,951 
5,048 
5,215 
5,101 


1,467 
1,450 
1,770 
1482 
1,665 


387 
360 

338 


5,302 
6,041 
7,023 
0,382 
0;488 


4,622 
V,956 
5,274 
3,812 
5,012 


1911 


1912 


1918 


1914 




Total 


33,031 


25,197 


7,834 


1,795 


31,230 


23,706 





NET NUMBER ADBflTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


95,685 
51,692 


50,273 
26,935 


45,412 
24,757 


25,484 
14,710 


70,201 
36;9S2 


1909 




Total 


147,377 


77,208 


70,169 


40,194 


107,188 




1910 


78,571 
84,822 
73,177 
94,633 
131,225 


41,984 
43,964 
37,103 
61,933 
09,744 


36,687 
40,838 
36,074 
42,700 
61,481 


21,482 
21,476 
19,096 
22,063 
29,776 


57,089 
63,347 


1911 


1912 


53,481 
72,570 


1913 


1914 


101,450 




Total 


462,428 


244,748 


217,680 


114, «1 1 347,937 





Digitized by VjOOQIC 



STATISTICS OP EECENT IMMIGRANT ILUTEEACY. 67 

miSH. 

WHOLE NUBfBBR ADBdlTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
iUit- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
iUit- 
erate. 


Male 
iUit- 
erate. 


Female 
iUit- 
erate. 


igoo 


86,607 
80,404 
29,001 
85,366 
37,076 


16,674 
12,807 
12,727 
16,112 
16,607 


18,933 
17,697 
16,274 
19,254 
20.460 


1,382 
1347 
1,183 
1,843 
1,966 


34,225 
29,057 
27,818 
33,523 
86,110 


1,121 
939 
1,081 
1,284 
i;i79 


8.3 
3.2 
3.9 
3.8 
3.4 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


167,454 


74,927 


92,627 


7,721 


159.733 


6,604 


3.6 














1905 


64.266 
40,950 
88,706 
36,427 
31,186 


24,640 
20,846 
21,871 
17.822 
16,786 


29,626 
20,113 
16,836 
18,606 
16,400 


2,580 
1868 
2,243 
2656 
1,990 


61,686 
39,091 
36,463 
33,771 
29,196 


1,676 
889 
764 
678 
425 


3.0 
2.3 
2.1 
' 1.7 
1.4 






1906 






1907 






1908 


812 
237 


266 


1909 


188 






Total 


201,543 


100,964 


100,579 


11,337 


190,206 


4,231 


2.2 


d49 


454 






1910 


38,382 
40,246 
33,022 
87,023 
83,898 


21,076 
21,283 
17,012 
19,072 
16,793 


17,307 
18,963 
16,910 
17,961 
17,106 


2,837 
2,871 
2.357 
2,543 
2,482 


35.546 
37,376 
31,565 
34,480 
31,416 


516 
465 
414 
848 
369 


1.6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 


833 
302 
230 
188 
226 


183 


1911 


163 


1912 


184 


1913 


160 


1914 


134 






Total 


183,471 


96,236 


88,236 


13,090 


170,381 


2,102 


1.2 


1,278 


824 






Orand total 


652,468 


271,126 


281,342 


32,148 


620,320 


11,987 


2.3 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 1,4. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1908 


2,441 

1,678 


1,103 
732 


1,248 
846 


92 

63 


2,849 
1,616 


1,533 


1909 


1,010 






Total 


4,019 


1,925 


2,094 


155 


8,864 


2,543 






1910 


2,472 
8,300 
. 4,086 
4,458 
4,689 


1,270 
1,958 
2,125 
2439 
2.274 


1,202 
1342 
1,961 
2,019 
2,415 


120 
114 
149 
188 
133 


2,352 
3,186 
3,937 
4,270 
4,556 


1,393 


1911 


1,457 


1912 


1.831 


1913 


1,646 
2.064 


1914 






Total 


19,005 


10,066 


8,939 


704 


18,301 


8,391 





NET NUBfBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Overl4. 


1906 . 


83,986 
29,607 


16,629 
15,063 


17,357 
14,554 


2,564 
i;927 


81,422 
27,680 


1900 




Total 


63,503 


31,682 


31^911 


4,491 


50,102 




1910 


35,910 
36,946 
29,836 
32,565 
29,209 


19,805 
19,326 
14,887 
16,633 
. 14,519 


16,106 
17,621 
14.949 
15,932 
14,690 


2,717 
2,767 
2,208 
2.355 
2,340 


33,193 
34.180 
27,628 
30,210 
26,860 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


164,466 


85,169 


79,297 


12,386 


152,060 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



ITALIAN (North). 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whde 

number 

admlt- 

tod. 


MUe. 


Pe. 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Orer 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

nut- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
lUit- 
erata. 


erate. eiate. 


1900 


17,316 
22,103 
27 620 
87,429 
86,699 


18,540 
17,852 
22,42ft 

80, 4n 
28; 784 


8,776 
4251 
5,106 
6952 
7;015 


1,674 
1830 
2,215 
8404 
8;688 


15,742 
20,278 
25,406 
84 026 
88;e66 


1,863 
3,100 
8.663 
4,322 
4,167 


11.8 
16.8 
14.4 

12.7 
12.6 






1901 






1902 




1908 .• 






1904 












Total 


141,167 


113,078 


28,060 


12,656 


128,511 


17,214 


18.4 












1906 


89,930 
40,286 
61564 
24,700 
26,150 


81,605 
86,542 
40 049 
17,260 
18,844 


8,235 
0.744 
10,015 
7 431 

oldoo 


3,560 
8 903 
4008 
2,775 
2,178 


36,861 
42,288 
47,556 
21,025 
22; 072 


1,010 


14.0 
12.0 
10.0 
8.6 
8.3 






1906 






1907 






190S 


1,275 
1,490 


615 


1909 


420 






Total 


187,630 


145,200 


42,881 


16,528 


171,107 


18,725 


lao 


2,765 


1,(B5 




1910 


80,780 
80,312 
26,443 
42,534 
44,802 


23,754 
22,522 
18,507 
32,428 
83,552 


7,026 
7,700 
7086 
10,106 
11,250 


2,722 
2,900 
3,033 
4,248 
4,775 


28,068 
27,412 
23,410 
88,286 
40,027 


2,045 
1706 
1,344 
2,567 
2; 478 


7.8 
6.2 
5.8 
6.7 
6.2 


1.627 

890 
1,002 
1:867 


418 


1911 


494 


1912 


454 


1913 


506 


1914 


608 






Total 


174,871 


130,763 


44,106 


17,678 


157,108 


10,124 


6.5 


7,687 


2,6J7 




Orond total 


508,668 


380,140 


114,528 


46,8^7 


456,811 


46,063 


10.5 






1 



NUMBBE DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Pemale. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 yean. 


1006 1 


10,507 
16,122 


17,467 
14,063 


2,040 
?080 


602 
670 


18,006 
15,443 


14,173 
13,367 


1009 




Total 


85,629 


31,550 


. 4,070 


1,281 


34,348 


27,540 




1910 


13,431 
14,200 

13,006 
10,995 
12,663 


11,380 
12,152 
11,285 
9,378 
10,707 


2,042 
2,057 
1,721 
1617 
1,056 


750 
662 
386 
^ 290 
823 


12,681 
13,547 
12,620 
10,606 
12,340 


10,088 
OflOO 


1911 


1912 


7,876 
6,S« 


1913 


1014 




Total 


64,304 


54,911 


0,303 


2,420 


61, 8M 


41,585 





NET NUBfBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Pemale. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1006 


5,103 
0,028 


-193 
4,761 


5,301 
4,267 


2,178 
1,499 


8.03D 


1000 


im 




Total 


14,221 


4,563 


9,668 


8,072 


10,511 




1010 


17,340 
16 103 
13,437 
31,539 
32,139 


12,865 
10 870 
7,222 
23,050 
22,845 


4,984 
5; 733 
6,215 
81489 
9,204 


1,972 
2,238 
2,647 
8940 
4,452 


13,866 
107W 
27 5» 
27,687 


1011 


1012 


1013 


1914 






Total.... 


110,567 


75,862 


84,715 


15,258 


95,309 
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ITALIAN (South). 

WHOLE NUMBBB ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Number 
illiterate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


ICale 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


84,346 
115,704 
152,915 
196,117 
159,329 


63,684 
90,395 
124,536 
158,939 
122,770 


20,662 
25,309 
28,379 
87,178 
36,559 


13,532 
15,794 
16,954 
21,619 
20.8B5 


71,814 
99,910 
136,961 
174,498 
138,434 


39,236 
59,033 
76,649 
84,583 
74,981 


54.6 
59.1 
56.4 

48.5 
64.2 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 
















Total 


706,411 


560,324' 


148,087 1 87,794 


620,617 


834,482 


' 53.4 1 1 






1906 


186,390 
240,528 
242,497 
110,547 
166,248 


155,007 
190,992 
190,906 
73,824 
135,080 


31,383 
40,536 
51,502 
36,723 
30,168 


16,915 
28,546 
24,890 
18,465 
14.500 


169,476 
213,982 
217,607 
92,082 
150,739 


95,504 
115,085 
115,891 
46,678 
85,307 


56.3 
63.7 
53.2 


1 


1906 






1907 






1908 


5a6 
56.6 


80,287 
71,282 


16,391 


1909 


14,026 








Total 


945,210 


745,808 


199,402 


101,325 


843,885 


458,416 


64.5 


101,569 


30,416 






1910 


192,673 
159,638 
135,830 
231,613 
261,612 


151,249 
116,244 
94,460 
176,472. 
184,270 


41,424 
43,394 
41,370 
65,141 
67,342 


20,065 
21,171 
20,061 
27,302 
82,936 


172,608 
138,467 
115,749 
204,311 
218,676 


89,639 
68,402 
64,678 
99,461 
103,696 


51.9 
49.4 
47.3 
48.7 
47.4 


70,681 
50,200 
36,506 
75,306 
741574 


18.968 


1911 


18 208 


1912 


18,173 


1913 


24,156 


1914 


29,062 






Total 


9n,366 


722,695 


248,671 il21,555 


849,811 


416,806 


49.0 


307,266 


108,541 






Orand total 


2,624,987 


2,028,827 


506.160 1.^0. A74 


2,314,313 


1,208,703 


52.4 




" ' 













NUBfBBR DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Kale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


147,828 
67,683 


134,783 
69,036 


13,045 
8; 648 


5,289 
3;634 


142,539 
64) 049 


123,063 
56,611 


1909 






Total i 


216,511 


193,818 


21,693 


8,923 


206,588 


179,674 






1910 


41,772 
62,009 
96,881 
79,057 
72,767 


36,259 
65,542 
88,987 
70,619 
64,949 


6,513 
6,467 
7894 
8438 
7,818 


2,055 
2,036 
2,095 
2 198 
1,983 


39, n7 
50,973 
94,786 
76 869 
70,784 


32,910 
49,826 


1911. 


1912 

1913 


71,283 
64,853 
50,936 


1914 . . 




Total 


352,486 


316,356 


36,180 


10,367 


342,119 


250,807 





NET NUBfBER ADBiTTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-37,281 
97,565 


-60,969 
76,045 


23,678 
21,520 


13,176 
10,876 


-50,467 
86,690 


1909 




Total 


60,284 


15,086 


45,198 


24,061 


36,233 




1910 


150,901 
97,629 
38,949 
152,556 
178,845 


114,990 
60,702 
5,473 
106,853 
119,321 


36,911 
36 927 
33,476 
46 703 
59,624 


18,010 
19,135 
17,986 
26,104 
80,953 


132,891 
78,494 
20,963 
127,452 
147,892 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


618,880 


406,339 


212 541 ' 111 1RR 


507,692 
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ADULT ILLITEIUOY. 

JAPANESE. 
WHCHJS NURfBBR ADBHTTBD. 



Yew. 


Whole 

number 

admit- 

ted. 


Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

mit- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Male 
iUit- 
erate. 


Femak 
illit- 
ecate. 


1900 


12,628 
5,249 
14,455 
20,041 
14,382 


12,200 
4,887 
10,589 
15.990 
12,729 


368 

362 

3,866 

4 051 

1,653 


32 
53 
630 
516 
190 


12,506 
5,196 
13,825 
19,526 
14,192 


1,123 

346 

168 

5,274 

3,071 


8.9 

6.7 

1.2 

27.0 

21.6 






1901 






1902 






1SQ8 . ... 






1904 












Total 


86,756 


56,455 


10,300 


1,420 


65,335 


9,977 


15.2 












1905 


11,021 
14,243 
80,824 
16,418 
8,275 


9,810 
12,756 
27,845 
12,256 

11462 


1,211 
1,487 
2,979 
4,162 
1.813 


124 
146 
249 
317 
149 


10,807 
14,097 
30,575 
16,101 
3,126 


4,287 
6,017 
9,668 
4,915 


30.3 
42.7 
31.5 
30.6 
28.8 






IQOd •.... 






1907 






1906 


2,606 
205 


2,219 


1900 


6M 






Total 


75,781 


64,129 


11.652 


985 


74,796 


25,786 


34.5 


2.901 


2,913 


1910 


2,798 
4,575 
6,172 
8,302 
8,941 


915 
1,409 
1,030 
8,167 
3,202 


1,883 
3,166 
4,»12 
6,145 
6,649 


121 

300 

328 

437* 

438 


2,&n 

4,275 
5.844 
7,865 
8,503 


731 

970 

1,745 

2.424 

1,425 


27.3 
22 7 
39.8 
30.8 
16.7 


42 

79 

236 

548 

358 


689 


1911 


891 


1912 


1,500 


1913 


1,876 


1914 


1,067 






Total 


30,788 


10,708 


20,085 


1,624 


29,164 


7,295 


25.2 


l,/a63 


6,082 






Oitindtot^... 


m,m 


131,287 


42,087 


4,020 


169,295 


43,058 


25. 4 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Underl4. 


Over 14. 


Reddent 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


5,823 
8,804 


4,586 
8,196 


737 
608 


167 
223 


5,156 
3,«71 


3,372 


1900 


1,426 






Total 


9,217 


7,782 


1,435 


390 


8,827 


5,7W 






1910 


4,377 

3,351 

1,501 

733 

794 


3,476 

2,721 

1,167 

561 

615 


901 
630 
834 
172 
179 


233 
177 
22 
18 
12 


4,144 

3,174 

1479 

715 

782 


1,310 


1911 


1,090 


1912 


'543 


1913 


2SS 


1914 


213 






Total 


10,756 


8,540 


2,216 


462 


10,294 


3,401 







NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14, 


1908 


ll,0«i 
-619 


7,670 
-1,734 


3,425 
1,115 


150 
-74 


10,945 


1909 


-645 






Total 


10,476 


5,936 


4,540 


76 


10,400 






1910 


-1,579 
1,224 
4,671 
7,569 
8,147 


-2,561 

-1,312 

763 

2,506 

2,677 


982 
2,536 
3,908 
4,973 
5,470 


-112 
123 
806 
419 
426 


-1,467 


1911 


1101 


1912 


4365 


1913 


7150 


1914 


71721 






Total 


20,032' 


2,163 


17,860 


1,162 


18,870 
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KOREAN. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
iUit- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Uftlft 

illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


loop . 


71 

47 

28 

664 

1,907 


71 
46 
26 
496 
1,723 




1 

2 

68 

184 




1 

1 

43 

133 


71 

46 

27 

521 

1,774 


16 

1 



199 

592 


22.5 
2.2 






1901 






1902 


I 


1903 


88.2 
33.4 


, 


1904 












Total 


2,617 


2,362 


255 


178 


2,439 


808 
















1905 


4,920 
127 
39 
26 
11 


4,506 

103 

36 

20 

9 


423 
24 
3 
6 
2 


325 

21 

1 

4 



4,604 

106 

^ 38 

22 

11 


37 

2 
1 


41.8 
34.9 


' 


1906 


1 


1907 






1906 


9.1 
9.1 


1 

1 


' 1 


1909 









Total 


5,132 


4,674 


458 


351 


4,781 


1,965 


41.2 


2 


1 






1910 


19 
8 
33 
64 
152 


14 

14 
15 
58 


5 

8 

19 

49 

94 


2 

1 
2 
13 
8 


17 
7 
31 
61 
144 


1 
5 
10 
12 
24 


6.9' 
71.4 
32.8 
23.9 
16.7 




3 
3 
2 


1 


1911 


5 


1912 


7 


1913 


9 


1914 


22 






Total 


276 


101 


175 


26 


250 


52 


20.8 


8 


44 






Grand total 


8,025 


7,137 


888 


555 


7,470 


2,825 


37.5 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


188 
114 


174 
96 


14 
19 


2 
6 


186 
106 


168 


1909 


97 






Total 


302 


269 


33 


8 


294 


265 






1910 


137 
41 
55 
44 
43 


120 
35 
48 
38 
40 


17 
6 
7 
6 
3 


4 






133 
41 
65 
44 
43 


67 


1911 


5 


1912 


8 


1913 


2 


1914 


Sr 




Total 


320 


281 


39 


4 


816 


86 







NET NUMBER ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-162 
-103 


-154 
-86 


- 8 
-17 


2 
- 6 


-164 


1909 


— 97 






Total 


-265 


-240 


-25 


- 4 


—261 






1910 


-118 

- 33 

- 22 
20 

109 


-106 

- 35 

- 34 
-23 

18 


-12 

2 

13 

43 

91 


- 2 

1 
2 
13 
8 


— 116 


1911 


— 34 


1912 


— 24 


1913 


7 


1914 


101 






Total 


- 44 


-180 


136 


22 


— 66 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



LITHUANIAN. 

WHOLE NUMBBR ADMITTED. 



Yenr. 


Whole 

numDer 

admit* 

ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 

14. 


Num- 
ber 
illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 

mit- 

erala. 


erate. 


iUit- 
ente. 


1900 


1 
10,811 
8,816 
11,639 
14,432 
12,780 


7,688 
6,499 
8,576 
10,721 

8,854 


2,628 
2,316 
8,053 
8,711 
8;936 


790 

712 

949 

1,137 

1,317 


9,621 

8 108 
10,680 
13 295 
11,463 


8,023 
4,037 
6,781 
6; 199 
6,206 


8L7 
49.8 
54.1 
46.6 
54.1 






1901 






1902 






1908 




1904 


1 




1 


Total.., 


67,967 


42,333 


15,634 


4,905 


53,062 


25,245 


46.4 


! 






1906 : 


18,604 
14,257 
25,884 
13,720 
15,254 


13,842 
9,439 

18,716 
8,522 

10,284 


4,762 
4,828 
7 168 
5,196 
4,970 


1,474 
1,270 
1,563 
1 256 
1,088 


17,130 
12,987 
24,321 
12,4<H 
14,166 


9,739 
7,975 
15,273 
7,506 
8,243 


56.8 
61.4 
62.7 
60.2 
6a2 


1 


1906 






1907 






1906 


4,384 
6,003 


3,123 
3.150 


1909 






Total 


87,719 


60,793 


26,926 


6,651 


81,068 


48,736 


60.0 


9,477 


6,372 






1910 


22,714 
17,027 
14,078 
24,647 
31,584 


15,360 
10,473 
8,098 
16,069 
12,282 


7,354 
6,554 
5,980 
8,678 
9.302 


1,813 
1,382 
1,186 
1,760 
2,040 


20,901 
15,645 
12,802 
22,887 
19,544 


11,522 
8,621 
6,962 

11,178 
9,706 


55.2 
65.1 
54.2 

48.7 
40.7 


7,234 
4.879 
3,307 
6.317 
4,667 


4,306 


1911 


3,742 


1912 


3,685 
4881 
5;041 


1913 


1914 




Total 


100,050 


62,282 


37,768 


8,181 


91,869 


48,011 


63.2 


36,384 


31,627 






Oniid total 


245,736 


165,406 


80,328 


19,737 


225,999 


121,992 


53.9 













NUMBEB DEPABTED. 



X«ar. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


OverU. 


Beddeot 

not over 
Syeen. 


1906 


3,388 
1,990 


2,838 
1,547 


660 

443 


134 
113 


8,a64 
1,877 


3,704 
1,659 


1909 




Total 


5,378 


4,375 


1,003 


237 


6,141 


4,363 






1910 


1,812 
2,430 
4,141 
3,276 
6,522 


1,361 
1,865 
3,190 
2,412 
4,162 


451 
566 

951 

864 

1,360 


120 
159 
355 
191 
358 


1,692 
3,371 
8886 
8,065 
6;364 


1,579 


1911 


3009 


1913 


3M 


1918 


3 585 


1914 


4; 348 






Total 


17,181 


12,990 


4,191 


983 


16,196 


18,781 





NET NUMBER ADBHTTBD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


0¥Brl4. 


1906 


10,332 
13.264 


6,604 
8:737 


4,688 
4,627 


1,182 
•75 


9,00 

I3;a80 


1900 




Total 


23,596 


14,231 


9,166 


3,107 


3i,4a» 




1910 


20,902 
14,597 
9,937 
21,371 
16,062 


13,999 
8,608 
4908 

13,657 
8,120 


6,903 
5,980 
6,029 
7 714 
7,942 


1,606 
1,233 
931 
1,560 
1,783 


19,300 
9,006 


1911 


1912 


1913 


19802 
14|280 


1914 






Total 


82,869 


49,292 


33,577 


7,196 


76,671 
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MAGYAR. 
WH<nJB NUMBER ADMIITEDu 



Year. 


Whole 

number 

admit- 

ted. 


Mate; 


Fe- 
male. 


UndflT 


Over 
14. 


Number 

mit. 

ante. 


Per 
cent 

ente. 


Male 

iuit- 
erate. 


Fdmale 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


13,777 
18,311 
23,610 
27,124 
23:883 


10,207 
0,627 
18,348 
20,440 
16,253 


8,570 
8,684 
6,262 
6.684 
7,630 


1,018 
1,106 
1,447 
2,141 
2.441 


12,780 

24,963 
21,442 


2,148 
012 
2,046 
2,610 
2,567 


16.8 
7.6 
13.8 
10.5 
11.0 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


101,706 


74.876 


26.830 


8,155 


98.550 


11,191 


11.9 












1906 


46,030 
44,261 
60,071 
24,378 
28,704 


34,242 
81,760 
44,804 
15.504 
21,027 


11.788 
12,501 
15,267 
8,874 
7,677 


8.864 
8,074 
4; 384 
8.447 
3,003 


42,166 
40,287 
65.687 
20,981 
25.701 


4,906 
6,108 
6,839 
2,318 
2.771 


11.6 
12.6 
10.5 
11.1 
10.8 






1906 






1907 






1996 


1.390 
1,966 


028 


1909 


806 






Total 


208.444 


147.337 


66.107 


18.672 


184,772 


20.987 


11.8 


3.266 


1.734 






1910 


27,302 
19.996 
28,690 
80,610 
44,638 


18,382 
11,640 
13.702 
16,637 
27,617 


8,020 
8,356 
9.807 
13,973 
17,021 


3,660 
3.096 
8,740 
5,670 
6,356 


23,662 
16,001 
10,850 
24,040 
88,182 


2,806 
1,872 
2,163 
2,468 
8,380 


11.9 
11.1 
10.0 
9.9 
8.0 


1,864 
1,045 
1,268 
1,183 
1,006 


041 


1911 


827 


1912 


010 


1918 ; 


1,280 


1914 


1,472 




Total 


146.046 


87.968 


58.077 


22,511 


123,534 


12.683 


10.2 


7,253 


6,430 






Grand total 


461,104 


310,180 


141,014 


49,338 


401,856 


44,811 


11.1 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
d^iarted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
dyears. 


1908 


29.276 
11,100 


24,041 
8,162 


4,886 

2,947 


886 
685 


28,441 
10,574 


26,248 
0,731 


1909 




Total 


40,385 


83.103 


7,282 


1,370 


80,015 


34.070 




1910 


10,533 
18.075 
17,575 
11.496 
14.254 


7,367 
14,827 
13,348 

8,225 
10,330 


3,166 
4,148 
4,227 
8,271 
8.016 


658 

847 
680 
567 
670 


9,075 
18,128 
16,806 
10,020 
18,575 


8.046 
16,142 
12,816 

7,687 
10,288 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


72,833 


54,106 


18,727 


8,831 


60,502 


66, sn 





NET NUMBER ADBfinSD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Mate. 


Female. 


nndeffl4. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-4,808 
17,506 


-0,487 
12,866 


4,680 
4,780 


2,612 
2,468 


-7,610 
16,127 


1909 




Total 


12,607 


3,428 


0,260 


5,080 


7,617 




1910 


16,769 
1,021 
6,024 
10,114 
30,284 


11,016 

-8,187 

444 

8,412 

17,178 


6,754 
4,208 
6,580 
10,702 
13,106 


3,002 
2,248 
8.060 
5,108 
6,677 


18,677 

-r,2»7 

2,064 
14,011 
24,607 


1011 


1912 


1918 '....'.','.' 


1914 




Total 


73,212 


33,862 


80,850 


10,180 


64,062 
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ADULT ILLITEEACY. 



MEXICAN. 
WHOLE NUMBSt ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


ICale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over. 
14. 


Nomber 
illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


liale 

Ulit- 
erata. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


261 
800 
716 
486 
447 


154 
217 
532 
324 
854 


107 
133 
183 
162 
03 


55 
42 

84 
67 
41 


206 
808 
631 
410 
406 


70 
68 
138 
58 
41 


3&4 
22.1 
21.0 
13.8 
10.1 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


2.260 


1.581 


678 


289 


1.070 


384 


10.5 














1905.. 


227 

141 

91 

5.682 

15,501 


162 

98 

74 

3,968 

10,111 


75 

48 

17 

1.714 

5.480 


20 

21 

7 

1,022 

3,721 


108 
120 


10 

1 

3 

2.770 

7.665 


0.6 
.8 

8.6 
50.4 
616. 






1906 






1907 






1906 


1,058 

41840 


832 


1909 


2,825 






Total 


21,732 


14,398 


7,334 


4,800 


16,032 


10,458 


61.8 


6,778 


3,657 




1910 


17,760 
18,784 
22,001 
10,954 
13,080 


11,617 
12,423 
16,367 
6,350 
6.584 


6,143 
6,361 
6,634 
4 505 
6,505 


4,078 
4,111 
4,188 
8,048 
4,400 


13,682 
14,673 
17,813 
7,006 
8; 680 


8,028 
8,111 
0.801 
3,602 
3,405 


58.7 
5&3 
5&0 
46.7 
30.2 


5,121 
5446 
7062 
2.011 
1.441 


2,907 


1911 


1912 


2739 


1913 


1681 
1,9M 


1914 




Total 


82,588 


52,350 


30,238 


10,834 


62,764 


33.037 


52.6 


21.060 


11,9S7 




Qrand total 


106,579 


68,320 


38,250 


24,023 


81,656 


43,870 


53.7 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


awi4. 


Resident 
not over 
5year9. 


1006 


173 
158 


120 

108 


58 
50 


21 
15 


153 
143 


148 


1900 


130 






Total 


331 


228 


103 


36 


205 


278 






1010 


210 
319 
325 
910 
1.670 


153 
256 
248 
773 
1,482 


57 
63 
77 
137 
188 


18 
17 
27 
47 
85 


102 
302 
208 
863 
1,585 


169 


1011 ^ 


240 


1012 


233 


1913 


816 


1914 


1,5S0 




Total 


3,434 


2.912 


522 


104 


3,240 


3,048 





NET NUMBSt ADBflTTBD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


OrerK 


1006 


5,609 
15,433 


8,848 
10,003 


1,661 
5,430 


1,001 
8; 706 


4,506 
11,727 


1900 




Total 


20,942 


13,851 


7,091 


4,707 


16, 2» 




1910 


17,550 
18.465 
21,676 
10,044 
11,419 


11,464 
12,167 
15,119 
5,586 
5.102 


6,086 
6 208 
6,557 
4,458 
6,317 


4,060 
4 004 
4,161 
3.001 
4; 324 


13,480 
14,371 
17,515 
7.043 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


7.005 






Total 


79,154 


49,438 


20,716 


10,640 


50,514 
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PACIFIC ISLANDER. 
WHOLE NUBfBEB ADBOTTBD. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admitted. 


Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

flllter- 
ate. 


Per 
cent 
Ulit- 
erate. 


Male 
Ulit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


112 
34 
40 
02 
12 


93 
30 
39 
46 



30 
4 

11 
6 
3 


7 

1 
7 
8 

1 


106 
33 
83 
49 
11 


53 
5 
5 
3 
5 


50.5 
31.7 
15.6 
6.6 
45.5 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 








1 


Total 


MO 


196 


44 


19 


321 


71 


32.4 


1 






1905 


17 
13 

1 

7 


13 
10 
3 

1 
3 


4 
3 

1 
1 
4 


1 
1 





16 
13 
3 
3 

7 


3 
6 


4 


18.8 
50.0 






1906 






1907 






1908 

1909 


*'*67.*3* 



3 



3 






Total 


43 


39 


13 


3 


40 


13 


33.5 


3 


3 






1910 


61 
13 

8 
11 

1 


45 
7 
2 
8 



16 
6 

1 
8 

1 



3 





61 
10 

8 
11 

1 


1 






1.6 


1 









1911 





1912 





1913 





1914 









Total 


88 


63 


36 


3 


86 


1 


1.3 


1 











Grand total 


370 


387 


83 


33 


847 


85 


34.5 













NUBfBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1906 




3 

4 


4 



3 



4 

4 


7 


1909 


3 






Total 




7 


4 


3 


8 


P 


1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 






1 
1 
8 



1 

8 
1 
3 





S 




1 

1 
4 
3 
3 




1 
3 

4 


1914 


1 






Total 


12 


5 


7 


3 


10 


9 







NET NUBflBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-6 
3 


-3 
-1 


-3 

4 


-3 



.3 


1909 


8 






Total A 


-2 


-3 


1 


-3 


1 






1910 


. 60 

11 

-1 

7 

-1 


45 
6 

1 
5 



15 
5 

-3 
2 

-1 



3 

-3 



60 


1911 


9 


1912 


— 1 


1913 


9 


1914 .• 


— 1 






Total 


76 


57 


19 





76 
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ADULT ILUTEBACY. 



POLISH. 
WHOLE NUBfBBB ADBHTTBD. 



Ymr. 


Whole 
nambtf 
admitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 
14. 


OT«rl4. 


Num- 
ber 11- 
Uterate. 


Percent 

out. 

crate. 


Male 

flllt- 
erate. 


Female 
llUt- 
erate. 


1000 


46,088 
43,617 
60,620 
82,343 
67,757 


82,152 
20,581 
50,308 
58,002 
44,882 


14,786 
14,036 
10,252 
23,351 
22,875 


4,507 
4,520 
5080 
7,761 
8,116 


42,841 
80,007 
63,631 
74,582 
50;641 


13,806 
14,070 
24,456 
23,040 
21,838 


3L0 
37.5 
88.4 
8X1 
35.8 






1901 






1008. 






igog 




1004 








Total 


810,275 


215,075 


04,300 


80,083 


270,202 


07,807 


85.0 








1006 


102,487 
06,835 

138,033 
68,105 
77,565 


72,452 
66,410 
100,700 
43,667 
50,507 


20,085 
20,425 
87,333 
24,438 
26,068 


0,867 
8,041 
0,602 

7,818 
7,307 


02,570 
86,804 
128,431 
60,287 
70,168 


30,086 
32,235 
52,038 
24,880 
28,003 


30.6 
37.1 
4L2 
4a4 
30.0 






1006 






1007 






1006 


15,072 
18,033 


0,306 


1000 


0,060 






Total 


481,075 


883,826 


148,140 


48,635 


438,850 


174.241 


80.7 


83,105 


10,277 


1010 


128,348 
71,440 
85.103 
174,306 
122.057 


01,276 
42,880 
00,028 
115,772 
72,887 


37,073 
20,107 
85,185 
58,503 
40,820 


0,708 
7,601 
^477 
17,258 
15,707 


118,550 
0^^756 
70.686 
157, 112 
106,800 


43,704 
23,040 
27 503 
61,030 
88,436 


87.0 
80.0 
86.0 
83.0 
81.8 


80,885 
13,004 
15,100 
82,006 
18,100 


12,060 


1011 


0,870 


1012. 


12,307 


lOU. 


18,731 


1014 


15,826 




Total 


581,070 


872,261 


200,728 


58,086 


522,008 


170,858 


84.8 


110,070 


00,288 






Grand total 


1,874,220 


022,062 


452,177 


188,504 


1,240,085 


451,406 


80.8 













NUBfBEB DBPAVRD. 



Year. 


Number 
d^iarted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Reildttit 
not over 
Oyean. 


1006 


40,727 
18,010 


30,148 
14,514 


7,570 
4;405 


••s 


44,070 
18,021 


40,868 
16,478 


1000 






Total 


05,040 


53,002 


11,064 


2,055 


63,001 


50,881 






1010 


10,884 
81,052 
87,704 
24,107 
85,028 


12,133 
25,806 
80,028 
18,880 
27,831 


4,751 
<144 
7,130 
5,221 
7,104 


742 
1,138 
1,150 

701 
1,028 


10,142 
80^814 

84,000 


14,410 
27019 
80,007 
18 770 
20,842 


1011 


1012 


1018 


1014 




TotaL 


145,735 


115,280 


80,440 


4,708 


140,007 


120,764 





NET NUMBER ADBfimD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1008. 


21,378 
58,040 


4,510 
30,083 


10,850 
22,503 


0,001 
0,400 


15,817 
52,147 


1000. 




Total. 


80,024 


40,003 


80,422 


12,560 


07,404 






1010 


111,404 
30,404 
47,300 

150,258 
87,620 


70,142 
10,531 
10,400 
00,880 
45)003 


32,322 
22,003 
27,000 
53,372 
42,030 


0,050 
6^568 
7,818 
10,552 
1^730 


102,406 
82,041 
40,061 

133,700 
72,800 


1011. 


1012. 


1018. 


1014. 




TotaL 


430,244 


250,002 


170,282 


54,218 


382,020 
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Year. 


Whrfe 
xutixiber 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

mit- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
lUit- 
erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 

mit- 

erate. 


1900. 


4, Ml 
4.170 
5,309 
8,433 
6,338 


2,386 
2,240 
8,117 
4,999 
8,867 


1,855 
1,036 
2,192 
8,434 

2,471 


1,105 
1,030 
1,439 
2,072 
1,426 


3,136 
3,146 
8,870 
6,361 
4,912 


1,881 
2,007 
2,770 
4,657 
8.318 


60.0 
63.8 

n.6 

73.2 
67.6 






1901 






1902. 






1903 






1904. 












Total 


28,497 


16,600 


11,888 


7,072 


21,425 


14,633 


68.3 












1905 


4,855 

8,720 
9,648 
6,600 
4,606 


2,992 
5,006 
5,812 
4,019. 
2,886 


1,863 
3,633 
3,836 
2,790 
1,720 


1,085 
1,821 
2,431 
1,607 
908 


3,820 
6,908 
7,217 
5.112 
3,696 


2,546 
4.682 
5,528 
3,315 
2,400 


66.6 
67.8 
76.6 
64.8 
65.1 






1906 






1907 






1908. .' 


2,020 
1.577 


1,295 


1900. 


832 






Total 


34,647 


20,805 


13,842 


7,802 


26,755 


18,480 


68.1 


8,507 


2,127 






1910 


7,667 
7,469 
9,408 
13,566 
9,647 


4,887 
4,843 
5,938 
8,696 
6,260 


2,770 
2,626 
3; 465 
4,870 
3,387 


1,526 
1^238 
1,863 
2,301 
1,338 


6,131 
6,231 
7,540 
11,265 
8,309 


4,166 
3,736 
4,234 
6,972 
4,790 


67.9 
60.0 
56.1 
61.9 
57.6 


2,816 
2,510 
2,660 
4,566 
2.958 


1,849 


1911 


1,226 


1912L , 


1,565 


1913 


2,406 


1914 


. 1.832 






Total 


47,742 


30,624 


17.118 


8,266 


80,476 


23,897 


60.5 


15,519 


8,378 






Qrand total 


110,886 


68,038 


42,848 


23,230 


87,666 


57,010 


66.1 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 


896 
815 


638 
563 


266 
252 


60 
62 


848 
753 


636 


1900 


573 






Total 


1,713 


1,196 


517 


112 


1,601 


1,206 






1910. 


906 
1,388 
1,747 
1.583 
1,848 


601 

927 

1,275 

1,128 

1,307 


315 
461 
472 
455 
451 


96 
HI 
110 
105 
129 


810 
1,277 
1,637 
1,478 
1,719 


681 


1911 


911 


1912 


1,201 
1,067 


1913 


1914 


1,184 




TotaL 


7,472 . RUtk 


2,154 


551 


6,921 


5.244 






' 



NET NUMBER ADMTTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908. 


6,911 
3,791 


3.386 
2,323 


2,525 
1,468 


1,647 
846 


4,264 


1909. : 


2,945 




Total 


9,702 


6,709 


3,993 


2,493 


7,209 


1910. 


6,751 
6,081 


4,296 
3,916 
4,663 
7,568 
4,863 


2,455 
2,165 
2,993 
4,415 
2,936 


1,430 
1,127 
1,763 
2,196 
1,209 


5.321 
4,954 


1911 ; ; 


1912. 


7,666 

11,963 

7,799 


5,903 
9,787 


1913 


1914 


6,600 






• Total 


40,270 


25,306 


14,964 


7,716 


82,555 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 
ROUMANIAN. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADBATTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
admit- 

tBd. 


Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
illlt- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


Male 

illit- 
erate. 


Female 
tUit- 
erate. 


1900 


398 

761 

2,033 

4,740 

4,364 


874 

704 

1,904 

4,472 

3,994 


24 

57 
129 

268 
370 


8 
23 
30 

78 
93 


390 

738 

1,994 

4,662 

4,271 


96 
374 
664 

1,001 
1,364 


24.6 
37.1 
28.3 
31.5 
81.7 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 


' 









Total 


12,296 


11 44A 


848 


241 


12.055 


3 2MQ 


27.3 


1 












1905 


7,818 
11.425 
19.200 
9,629 
8,041 


7,244 
10,561 
17,779 
8,478 
7,036 


574 

864 

1,421 

1,151 

1,005 


153 
201 
248 
304 
328 


7,665 
11,224 
18,952 
0.325 
7,713 


2,208 
4,072 
7,411 
3,610 
2,707 


28.8 
36.3 






1906 







1907 


39.1 
38.7 
35.1 






1908 


3,171 
3,312 


439 


1909 


395 






Total 


66,113 


51.098 


6,015 


1,234 


54,879 


20,008 


36.4 


5,483 


834 






1910 


14,199 
5,311 
8,329 
13,451 
24,070 


12,602 
4)228 
6,762 
10,373 
19,748 


1,597 
1,083 
1,577 
3,078 
4,322 


889 
366 
484 
992 
1,232 


13,810 

4,946 

7,845 

12,459 

22,838 


6,040 
1,648 
2,868 
4,386 
7,579 


36.5 
33.3 
36.6 
35.2 
83.2 


4,411 
1,827 
2,307 
8,198 

6, on 


east 


1911 


m 


1912 


fi6l 


1913 


1,187 


1914 


l.flOS 






Total 


65,360 


63,703 


11,657 


3,462 


61,898 


21,520 


34.8 


17,214 


4,3» 






Qrand total 


133,760 


116,240 


17,520 


4,937 


128,882 


44,817 


34.8 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5yean. 


1908 ' 


6,264 
1,247 


6,006 
1,106 


366 
141 


89 
17 


5,336 
1,330 


4,970 


1900 


^75 






Total 


6,611 


6,114 1 397 


66 


6,456 


6,145 






1910 


1,834 
5,230 
5,824 
3,156 
3,837 


1,626 209 
4,790 440 
5,363 461 
2,811 s 345 
3.359 1 478 


39 
70 
88 
62 
97 


1,805 
5,160 
6,736 
8,104 
3,740 


1,670 


1911 


4904 


1912 


4,055 


1913 


2,432 


1914 


3,2n 






Total 


19,881 


17,948 1-033 


336 


19,645 


17,3» 











NET NUMBER ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


4,365 
6,794 


3.470 
5,930 


896 

864 


266 
811 


4,100 


1909 


6;48S 


Total 


11, 159 


9,400 


1,759 


576 


10,583 


1910 


12,365 
81 
2,605 
10,295 
20,233 


10,977 
-562 
1,389 
7,562 

16,389 


1,388 
643 
1,116 
2,733 
3,844 


360 
396 
396 
940 
1,135 


12,006 


1911 


-214 


1912 


2,100 


1913 


^355 


1914 


19> 






Total 


45,479 


35,755 


9,724 


3,126 


42,35a 
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Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
ilUt- 
erate. 


Male 

out- 

erala. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


070 
1,661 
8,608 
8,961 


886 

474 

1,225 

2,807 

8.018 


314 
196 
826 
711 
043 


246 

147 
235 
407 
429 


055 

628 

1,316 

3,201 

8,532 


374 

160 
451 

020 


28.7 
82.8 
84.8 
82.0 
26.0 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total 


10,900 


8,500 


2,490 


1,468 


0,627 


2,838 


30.8 












1905 


8,746 
6,814 
16,807 
17,111 
10,038 


2,700 
4,750 
15,095 
15.004 
8,704 


1,046 
1,064 
1,713 
2,107 
1,244 


601 
680 
740 
960 
877 


8,166 
5284 
16,067 
16,151 
0,661 


1,026 
2,040 
7,146 
6,688 
4,031 


82.5 
80.0 
44.6 
41.4 
41.7 






1906 






1907 






1908 


6,852 
8,461 


881 


1900 


670 






Total 


63,616 


46,343 


7,173 


8,248 


60,268 


30,025 


41.6 


9,318 


1,801 






1910 


17,204 
18,721 
22,568 
51,472 
44,057 


14,018 
16,280 
19,464 
45,633 
88,010 


2,376 
2,441 
8^004 
6^839 
6,947 


1,102 
969 
1,043 
1,747 
2,143 


16,102 
17,752 
21,616 
49,726 
42,814 


6,324 
7,002 
8,482 
17,767 
14,005 


88.4 

80.4 
80.4 
85.7 
84.8 


6,173 
6,052 
6! 989 
14,803 
11,761 


1,063 


1911 


1,060 
1.643 


1912 


1913 


3,866 
8,154 


1914 




Total 


155,002 


134,305 


20,697 


7,004 


147,008 


64,870 


87.0 


44,716 


0,664 




Orand total 


219,508 


180,148 


30,360 


11,715 


207,793 


78,133 


87.6 













NUBfBEB DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Oyer 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1906 


7,507 
4,113 


6,500 
8,380 


783 


288 
232 


7,260 
8,880 


6,458 
8,653 


1900 




TotaL 


11,619 


9,880 


1,730 


470 


11,149 


10,111 




1910 


6,683 
8,430 
9,744 
10,648 
17,401 


4,675 
7,358 
8,688 
9,0(0 
15,615 


1,007 
1,181 
1,166 
1508 
1,876 


292 
868 
846 
622 
592 


5,890 
8,061 
9899 
9,926 
16,899 


4,112 
6439 
8,124 
7685 
14,963 


1011 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


51,004 


45,176 


6,728 


2,209 


49,095 


41,273 





NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


9,604 
6,926 


8,504 
6,414 


1,100 
512 


733 
145 


8,882 
5.781 


1909 




Total 


15,530 


13,918 


1,612 


867 


14,663 




1910 


11,612 
10,282 
12,K14 
40,924 
27,466 


10,243 
9,022 
10,876 
36,503 
22,395 


1,360 
1,260 
1,938 
4.831 
6,071 


810 

611 

608 

1,125 

1,551 


10,802 
9,671 
12,116 
89,799 
25,915 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


103,098 


89,129 


13,969 


4,795 


98,803 
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ADULT ILUTEBACY. 
RUTHENIAN. 

WHOLB NUMBBB ADMITnED. 



Year. 


Whole 
ntunber 
admit- 
ted. 


ICale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14 


Over 
14. 


Num. 
ber 
ffllt. 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


3,832 
6,288 
7683 
9843 
9;692 


3,908 
5,836 
7696 
6,904 


890 
1,385 
1,697 
2,148 
2,688 


216 
252 
300 
467 
549 


2,616 
6,036 
7283 
9,370 
0,043 


1,282 
2,679 
8,609 
4634 
5,326 


40.0 
53.2 
49.0 
49.4 
68.9 






19(H 






1008 






ig03 






1901 












Total 


35,088 


26,280 


8,806 


1,784 


33,304 


17,529 


62.6 












1906 


14,473 
16,267 
34,061 
12,361 
16,806 


10,820 
12,310 

8,820 
10,863 


8,653 
3 947 
5,630 
8,541 
41945 


661 
592 
731 
680 
961 


13,812 
15,665 
23,350 
11,672 
14,847 


8,652 
8,819 
13,044 
6^065 
7;606 


62.7 
56.3 
56.8 
52.0 
51.2 






1906 






1907 






1908 


4,216 
6,326 


1,849 
2,282 


1909 




Total 


82,980 


61,264 


21,716 


8,684 


79,346 


44,188 


66.7 


0,542 


4,131 




1910 


27,907 
17,734 
21,965 
30,688 
86,727 


21,196 
11,375 
13,121 
18 980 
23,590 


6,709 

I'm 

11,606 
13,137 


1,063 

855 

1,255 


26,844 
16,860 
20,710 
28,223 
34,047 


13,623 
7089 
9,104 
11,294 
13,047 


5a7 
47.3 
43.9 

4ao 

88.6 


10,716 
5,103 
6 254 
6806 
8:503 


2,907 
^886 
8,860 
4480 
4,706 


1911 


1913 , 


T913 


1914 




Total 


134,911 


88,264 


46,647 


8,218 


126,003 


55,218 


48.8 


86,381 


18,837 




Omid total 


252,979 


175,806 


77,171 


13,636 


239,343 


116,935 


4&9 




' 









NUMBER DBPARTBD. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


0Vtfl4. 


Beddent 
not over 
5years. 


1906 


3,310 
1,656 


2,906 
1,379 


404 
277 


44 

85 


3,266 
i;621 


2,851 
r,447 


1900 




Total 


4,966 


4,285 


681 


79 


4,887 


4,206 




1910 


1,719 
3,838 
5,521 
5,327 
5,049 


1,375 
3,301 
4,721 
4,643 
4,164 


344 
537 
800 
684 
885 


41 
61 
109 
106 
144 


1,678 
8,777 
5,412 
5 222 
4.905 


8,438 
3,981 
2,599 
3,841 


1911 


1912 


1913 , 


1914 




Total 


21,454 


18,204 


3,250 


460 


20,994 


15,373 





NET NUMBEB ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


9,051 
14, 152 


5,914 
9,484 


3,137 
4,668 


645 
926 


8,406 
is; 226 


1909 




Total 


23,203 


15,398 


7,805 


1,571 


21,632 




1910 


36,188 
13,886 
16.444 
25,261 
31,678 


19,S23 
8,074 
8,400 
14,337 
19,426 


6,365 
5,812 
8,044 
10,924 
12,252 


1,023 
794 
1,146 
2,260 
2,536 


25,166 
13,092 
15,206 
23,001 
29,142 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


113,457 


70,060 


43,397 


7,758 


105.699 
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SCANDINAVIAN (NorweglanB, Danes, and Swedes). 

WHOLE NUBIBBB ADBOTTBD. 



Year. 


Wlude 

numter 

admit- 

tad. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
flUt- 

arate. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


Illit- 
erate. 


Female 

nut- 

erate. 


1900 


33,963 
40,277 
66,780 
79.347 
01.029 


19,530 
33.503 
36,431 
51.273 
30.084 


13.422 
16,774 
19,349 
28.075 
25.005 


2.422 
3.185 
4.349 
^'396 
7,709 


30.530 
37,092 
51,431 
70.951 
63,320 


271 
288 
262 
416 
363 


0.9 

.8 






1901 






1903 






1908 






1904 












Total 


360.385 


166.760 


102,635 


96.061 


243,324 


1,600 














1906 


63,384 
68,141 
53.435 
33,789 
34,996 


37,303 
86,093 
34,164 
18,351 
23,333 


35,062 
22,049 
19 261 
14,538 
12.764 


S'SE 
5,290 

4,840 

8727 

2.804 


55,687 
5^851 
48,585 
29.063 
83,192 


316 
266 
538 
348 
72 


1.1 
1.2 






1906 






1907 






1908 


219 
33 


139 


1909 


39 






Total 


941,685 


147,941 


98,694 


23,258 


a8,377 


1,540 




353 


168 






1910 


63,087 
45,860 
31.601 
38,737 
36,068 


35,019 
38 757 
19.073 
35,343 
22,996 


17.018 
17,102 
12,528 
13,494 
13.067 


4,452 
4137 
2,867 
3^038 
3; 068 


47,585 
41,732 
28,734 
35,699 
32.985 


63 
101 

67 
116 
155 


is 

.5 


33 
54 
37 
70 
111 


30 


1911 


47 


1913 


30 


1913 


46 


1914 


44 






Total 


304.387 


131,088 


73.199 


17,562 


186,735 


602 


.3 


305 


197 






Qrand total 


715,307 


445,780 


269,518 


66,871 


648,436 


3,642 


.6 













NUMBBB DBPAKTD>. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Reddant 
not over 
5 years. 


1906 


5,801 
8,106 


8,083 
i:906 


1,868 
1,201 


297 
146 


5,504 
2,960 


4,081 
2,342 


1909 




Total 


8,907 


5,838 


3,060 


443 


8,464 


6,363 




1910 


5,033 
8,036 
10,380 
9,391 
8,073 


3,514 
6,359 
8,009 
6,969 
5,611 


1,518 
1,777 
2,371 
2,302 
2,562 


315 
270 
313 
400 
353 


4,717 
7,766 
10,067 
8,891 
7,720 


1,913 
2582 
3,478 
3,666 
3,665 


1911 


1913 


1913 


1914 




Total 


40,813 


30,382 


10,530 


1,661 


39,161 


15,308 





NET NUBIBBB ADBfimD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mltted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


36,968 
31,800 


14,318 
20,327 


12,670 
li;563 


3,430 
2,658 


23,568 
20,232 


1909 




Total 


58,878 


34,645 


24,233 


6,068 


62,790 




1910 


47,006 
37,823 
21,321 
20,446 
27,980 


31,605 
22,498 
11,064 
18,254 
17,485 


15,500 
15,325 
10,157 
11,102 
10,495 


4,137 
3,857 
^554 
2,638 
2,716 


43,868 
33.966 
18,667 
26,808 
25,265 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


168,475 


100,806 


62,669 


15,901 


147,574 
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ADULT ILUTEEACY. 
SCOTCH. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Numi- 
ante. 


Per 
cent 

mit- 

erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Female 
iUit- 
erate. 


1000 


1,767 
2,004 
2,432 
6,210 
11,483 


1,065 
1202 
1497 
3995 
7;028 


692 

802 

935 

2,224 

4,460 


284 
311 
379 
960 
1,928 


1,478 
1,693 
2,053 
5,259 
9,560 


31 
20 
25 
62 
56 


2.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 






1001 






1002 






1003 






1004 












Total 


28,896 


14,782 


9,113 


8,857 


20,038 


194 


1.1 












1006 


16,144 
16,463 
20,516 
17,014 
16,446 


10,472 
10,883 
13,666 
10,209 
10,328 


5,672 
5,580 
6; 850 
6,805 


2,270 
2,117 
8,242 
3,035 
2,879 


18,874 
14,346 
17,274 
13,979 
14,067 


92 
61 
167 
199 
74 


i!o 

1.4 






1906 






1007 






1008 


127 
50 


72 


1009 


24 






Total 


86.583 


55,558 


31,090 


13,048 


73,540 


593 




177 


96 






1910 


24,612 
25,625 
20,203 
21,203 
18,007 


15,546 
14,798 
10,637 
11,545 
10,332 


9,066 
10,827 
9656 
9,748 
8,665 


3,897 
4,510 
3,593 
3,521 
2,938 


20,715 
21,115 
16,700 
17,772 
16,059 


93 
118 
86 
91 

85 




60 
59 
47 
43 
37 


33 


1011 


59 


1012 


39 


1013 


48 


1014 


48 






Total 


110,820 


62,858 


47,962 


18,459 


92,361 


478 


.6 


246 


237 






Qiand total 


221,298 


133,193 


88,105 


35,359 


185,939 


1,260 


•7 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Reddeot 
not over 
Syears. 


1908 


1,506 
003 


1,085 
515 


511 
388 


191 
82 


1,406 
821 


1,342 
781 


1009 






Total 


2,400 


1,600 


899 


278 


2,226 


2,136 




1010 


1,002 
3,083 
3,456 
4,118 
3,023 


1,322 
2,202 
2,300 
2,706 
2,484 


670 

881 

1,156 

1,412 

i;439 


167 
263 
325 
433 

358 


1,825 
2,820 
3; 131 
3685 
3;665 


1,075 
1493 
1933 
1,796 
2:118 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1014 




Total 


16,572 


11,014 


5,558 


1,546 


15,026 


8,415 





NET NUBflBER ADMimD. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1008 


16,418 
15,543 


0,124 

e;808 


6,204 
5,735 


2,844 
2,297 


12,574 
13,246 


1000 




Total 


30,061 


18,032 


12,020 


5,141 


25,820 




1910 


22,620 
22,542 
16,837 
17,175 
15,074 


14,224 
12,506 
8,337 
8,830 
7,848 


8,396 
9,946 
8,500 
8,336 
7;226 


3,730 
4,247 
3,268 
3,088 
2,580 


18,800 
18,295 
13,509 
14,087 
12,494 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


04,248 


51,844 


42,404 


16,913 


77,886 
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SLOVAK. 
WHOLE NUMBER ADBATTTED. 



Year. 


Wholfl 
nuniber 
admit- 
ted. 


ICale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 

inti- 

erate. 


Male 
Illit- 
erate. 


Female 

mit- 

erate. 


1900 


29,343 
20,343 
36,934 
34,427 
27,940 


21,235 
21,227 
27,197 
24,394 
18,502 


8,006 
8,116 
9,737 
10,033 
9,438 


2,150 
?,582 
3,005 
3,300 
3,330 


27,064 
28,761 
33,929 
31,127 
24,604 


7,563 
8,218 
8,788 
6,734 
6,861 


27.9 
30.7 
25.9 
21.6 
27.9 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


157,887 


112.555 


45,332 


14,382 


143,505 


38,164 


26.6 














1905 


62,368 
38,221 
42,041 
16,170 
22,586 


38,038 
26,605 
28,951 
9,979 
16,168 


14,330 
11,616 
13,090 
6,191 
6,418 


4,582 
3,415 
3,766 
2,323 
2,145 


47,786 
34,806 
38,275 
13,847 
30,441 


11,984 
7,649 
8,231 
?367 
4,035 


25.1 
22.0 
31.5 
23.6 
19.7 


" 


'~^ 


1906 






1907 






1908 


2,010 
2,924 


1.257 
1,111 


1909 




Total 


171,386 


119,741 


61,646 


16,231 


155,155 


35,166 


22.6 


4,934 


2.368 






1910 


32,416 
21,415 
25,281 
27,234 
26,819 


23,642 
13,173 
15,639 
16,242 
15,009 


8,774 
8,242 
9,642 
10,992 
10,810 


2,787 
2,534 
2,997 
4,205 
4,232 


29,620 
18,881 
22,284 
23,030 
21,587 


6,393 
4,417 
4 144 
8,291 
2,455 


21.6 
23.4 
18.6 
14.3 
11.4 


4,757 
2,631 
2586 
2,007 
1,496 


1,636 
1,786 
1,558 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1.284 


1914 


960 






Total 


132,165 


83,705 


48,460 


16,755 


115,410 


30,700 


17.3 


13,476 


7,224 






Grand total 


461,438 


316,001 


145,437 


47,868 


414,070 


94,030 


22.7 













NUMBEB DEPABTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


1908 • 


23,573 
8,861 


19,992 
6,749 


8,581 
2,112 


666 

317 


23,907 
8,544 


19,918 


1909 


71339 






Total 


32,434 


26,741 


5,603 


963 


31,451 


37,357 






1910 


9,259 
15,561 
12.526 

9,851 
11,786 


6,872 
12,645 
10,139 
7,678 
9.406 


2,387 
3,916 
3^387 
3,173 
3,380 


390 
471 
361 
394 
366 


8,860 
15,090 
13,165 

9,557 
11,430 


' 7,424 
12,371 
9,064 
7,092 
8,675 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


58,963 


46,740 


13,343 


1,883 


57,101 


44,646 





NET NUBflBEB ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1908 


-7,408 
18,725 


-10,013 
9,419 


2,610 
4,306 


1,657 
1,828 


-9,060 


1909 


11,897 




Total 


6,322 


—594 


6,916 


8,485 


2,837 




1910 


23,157 
5,854 
12,755 
17,383 
14,033 


16,770 
628 
5,500 
8,564 
5,603 


S'?2 
5,326 

7,256 

8,819 

8,430 


2,397 
^063 

i,m 

8,911 
3,866 


20,780 
3,791 
10,119 
13,472 
10,167 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


73,182 


36,965 


36,217 


14,873 


58,300 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



SPANISH. 

WH<njB NUMBBR AIHtfimD. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


(hrer 
14« 


Num- 
ber 
ilUt- 

eiate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


Eemale 

nut. 

erate. 


1000 


1,111 
1,202 
1064 
8,207 
4,002 


004 
1,072 
i;758 
2,788 

Jooo 


147 
180 
100 
560 
702 


01 
106 
106 
282 
881 


1,060 
1,007 
1,840 
8,015 
4,881 


58 

152 
182 
878 
426 


5.0 
13.0 
0.8 
0.1 
0.8 






1001 






1002 






lOOB ^... 






1004 












Total 


12,220 


10,402 


1,784 


884 


11,842 


1,086 


0.5 















1006 


5,500 
5,832 
0,405 

4, WO 


4,724 
4,400 
7^288 
6,480 
4,070 


800 

872 

2,827 

1,147 

800 


408 
878 
1,500 
581 
840 


5,187 
4,'064 

tIooo 

0,065 
4,508 


520 
448 

488 


lai 

&0 
88.5 
14.8 

lao 






1006 






1007 






1008 


788 
880 


IM 


1000 


90 






Total 


81,002 


20,011 


5,081 


8,804 


28,088 


5,004 


17.6 


1,122 


365 






1010 


5,887 
8,008 
0,070 
0,042 
11,004 


4,800 
0,406 
0,000 
7 240 
8,758 


047 
1,088 
2,170 
1,802 
2,800 


410 
018 

1,204 
020 

1,108 


5,418 
7,155 
7,778 
8,110 
0,806 


732 
1,200 
1,004 
1 482 
1,848 


13.5 
10.0 
aL4 
1&3 
18.7 


026 
1,014 
1006 
1,070 
1:200 


106 


1011 


105 


1012 


509 


1013 


406 


1014 


549 






Total 


48,061 


84,103 


8,888 


4,750 


88,881 


0,036 


18.0 


5,088 


1,862 






Grand total 


87,200 


70,000 


10,008 


8,888 


78,801 


18,024 


10.0 













NUMBER 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


RarfdaDt 
not over 
5yeari. 


1008 


1,077 
i;704 


1,000 
i;588 


281 
266 


124 
06 


1,858 
1,606 


1,685 
l|508 


1000 






Total 


3,771 


3,234 


537 


222 


3,540 


8,006 






1010 


2,328 
2,518 
2,560 
3,181 
3,214 


1,068 
2234 
2262 
2,002 
2,810 


866 
284 
317 
480 
404 


145 
00 

02 
134 
151 


2,178 
2,410 
?477 
8,047 
8,068 


1,006 


1011 


1,961 
1,006 
2,819 
2,418 


1012 


1013 


1014 




Total 


13,806 


11,040 


1,860 


621 


13,184 


10,«B 





NET NUMBER ADBfimD. 



Year. 


Net nnm- 
berad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Underl4. 


Over 14. 


1006 


4,650 
3,145 


3,708 
?532 


866 
613 


457 
248 


4,208 


1000 




Total 


7,804 


0,326 


1,470 


706 


7,009 




1010 


3,514 
5,550 
6,501 
5,861 
7,860 


2,082 
4,171 

4648 
4,548 
5,048 


582 
1,370 
1,863 
1,313 
1,002 


274 
814 

702 

1,047 


4,786 
6^209 


1011 


1912 


1913 


1014 




Total 


20,270 


22,217 


7,020 


4,120 


26,147 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN. 
WHOLE NUBfBEB ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


If^, 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 

fllit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
lllit- 
erats. 


Male 
Illit- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


97 
276 
496 
978 
1.666 


83 
200 
353 
601 
1,141 


14 

76 

143 

287 

626 


10 
49 
82 
150 
287 


87 

227 

414 

828 

1,379 


31 

41 

83 

208 

67 


36.6 
18.1 

8.0 
25.1 

4.1 






IttOl 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


3,613 


2.468 


1,046 


678 


2,936 


870 


12.6 












1905 


1,658 
1 586 
1,060 
1063 
890 


1,146 

1,106 

734 

762 

604 


612 
480 
826 
811 
286 


223 
2T0 
169 
167 
141 


1,436 

1,316 

901 

896 

749 


43 
28 
17 
81 
40 


8.0 
2.1 
1.9 
3.6 
6.3 




" 


1906 






1907 






1908 


20 
28 


11 


1909 


12 






Total 


6,286 


4,341 


1,916 


960 


5,296 


150 


8.0 


48 


23 






1910 


900 
1,153 
1,342 
1,363 
1,644 


646 
747 
«30 
978 
1,032 


256 
406 
412 
886 
612 


123 
169 
193 
203 
246 


777 

984 

1,149 

1,160 

1,299 


36 
23 
27 
17 
17 


4.6 
2.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.3 


21 
12 
16 
6 
8 


14 


1911 


11 


1912 


12 


1913 


12 


1914 


14 






Total 


6,302 


4.332 


1,970 


933 


6,369 


119 


2.2 


56 


63 






Grand total 


16,071 


11,141 


4,930 


2,471 


13,600 


648 


4.8 













NUBfBEB DEPABTED. 



Year. 


Nmnber 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1908 


333 
306 


228 
220 


105 
85 


84 
21 


290 
284 


286 


1909 


260 






Total 


688 


448 


190 


56 


683 


646 






1910 


887 
374 
343 
457 
642 


271 
278 
248 
310 
879 


116 
96 
95 
147 
163 


60 
82 
38 
52 
66 


318 
842 
305 
405 
476 


333 


1911 


296 


1912 


277 


1913 


368 


1914 


484 






Total 


2,103 


1,486 


617 


257 


1,846 


1,780 





NET NUBfBEB ADBfTITED. 



Year. 


Net nam- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


730 
585 


624 
884 


206 

201 


188 
120 


597 


1909 


466 






Total 


1,316 


906 


407 


288 


1,062 




1910 


513 
779 
999 

906 
1,002 


874 
469 
682 
668 
653 


139 
810 
817 
288 
849 


54 

187 
166 

170 


459 


1911 


642 


1912 


844 


1913 


755 


1914 


823 






Total 


4,190 


2,846 


1,868 


676 


8,623 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 



SYRIAN. 

WHOLE NUBfBEB ADMnTED. 



Year. 


Whnin 

niunber 

•dmlt- 

iBd. 


Kale. 


Per 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

mit- 

ente. 


Per 
cent 
ilUt- 
ente. 


Male 
ilUt- 
ente. 


Female 

iim- 

erate. 


1900 


2,930 

4,982 
5,651 


1,813 
2,729 
8,837 
8,749 
2)480 


1,107 
1335 
l!645 
1,802 
1,173 


509 
796 
842 
952 
621 


2,321 
8^266 
4 140 
4509 
3,032 


1,290 
1,834 
2 118 
2,471 
1,658 


56.0 
56.2 
51.0 
63.7 
54.7 






IWl 






igoa 






igo3 






1904 












Total 


21,170 


14,108 


7,062 


8.812 


17,358 


9,375 


58.9 














1905 


4.822 
5,824 
5880 
6,520 
3,668 


8,248 
4,100 
4,276 
3,926 
2,383 


1,574 
1,724 
1,604 
1,594 
i;285 


742 
886 
664 
746 
548 


4,080 
4,038 
5,216 
4,n4 
3; 120 


2,189 
2,707 
2884 
2,611 
1,638 


63.7 
54.8 
55.3 
54.7 
52.5 






190G 






1907 






1908 


877 


963 


1909 


TBI 




0,1, 


Total 


26,714 


17,933 


7,781 


8,686 


22,128 


12,029 


54.5 


2,525 


1,734 




1910 


6,317 
5,444 
5,525 
9,210 
9,023 


4,148 
3,600 
8646 
6,177 
6;891 


2,160 
1835 
1 879 
8,033 
2; 632 


946 

673 

761 

1,341 

1,110 


5,371 
4 771 
4,764 
7889 
7,913 


2,627 
2,315 
2,196 
4,134 
3,956 


47.0 
48.5 
46.1 
52.6 

5ao 


1,292 
1,354 
1,166 
2,363 
2,468 


1,235 
961 


1911 


1912 


1,(00 
1,771 
1,493 


1913 . ... 


1914 




Total 


85.519 


23,971 


11,548 


4,831 


30,688 


15,128 


49.3 


8,638 


6,490 






Grand total 


82,403 


56,012 


26,391 


12,229 


70,174 


36,532 


52.2 













NUMBER DEPABTVD. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Utiku 


Pemale. 


Under 14. 


Ovarl4. 


Resident 
not over 
5yean. 


1906 


1,700 
1,141 


1,355 
907 


845 
284 


53 
88 


1,647 
1,103 


'-S 


1909 






Total 


2,841 


2,262 


579 


91 


2,750 


1,8S 






1910 


1,077 

1,173 

972 

797 

1,200 


851 
051 
780 
616 
960 


226 
222 
192 
181 
. 250 


56 
64 
29 
80 
60 


1,021 

1,109 

043 

767 

1,141 


756 


1911 


7M 


1912 


643 


1913 


409 


1914 


606 






Total ; 


5,219 


4,148 


1,071 

* 


238 


4.981 


3,190 







NET NUBfBER ADBHTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad. 
mltted. 


Hale. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Oirarl4. 


1906 


8,820 
2,527 


2,671 
1,476 


1,240 
1,051 


698 
510 


8,127 
2,017 


1909 




Total 


6,347 


4,047 


2,300 


1,208 


6,144 






1910 


5,240 
4,271 
4,553 
8,413 
7,823 


3,297 
2,658 
2,866 
5,561 
5; 441 


1,943 
1,613 
1,687 
2,852 
2,382 


800 

609 

732 

1,311 

1,061 


4,350 


1911 


3,662 


1912 


3,831 


1913 


7,103 


1914 , 


6,773 






Total 


30,300 


19,823 


10, 4n 


4.668 


25,707 
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TURKISH. 

WHOLE NUBfBER ADBflTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
Illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
ilUt- 
erate. 


Male 

imt- 

erate. 


Female 
Illit- 
erate. 


1900 


184 
136 
166 
449 
1,482 


174 
123 
151 


10 
13 
14 

26 
70 


16 
8 

11 
8 

43 


168 
128 
164 
441 
1,439 


126 
61 
62 
134 
672 


75.0 
47.7 
83.8 
30.4 
39.7 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


2,416 


2,284 


132 


86 


2,330 


945 


40.5 












1905 


2,145 
2,033 
1,902 
2.327 
820 


2,082 
1,946 
1,865 
2,265 
781 


63 
87 
47 
62 
39 


45 
38 
18 
41 
33 


2,100 
1,995 

1,884 

2,286 

787 


1.273 
1,143 
1,263 
1,627 
480 


60.6 
57.8 
67.0 
71.2 
61.0 






1906 






1907 






1908 


1,608 
469 


19 


1909 


11 






Total 


9,227 


8,929 


298 


175 


9.052 


6,786 


64.0 


2,077 


30 






1910 


1,283 
918 
1,336 
2,015 
2,693 


1,237 
830 
1,256 
1,866 
2,591 


46 
88 
80 
149 
102 


21 
34 
25 
70 

47 


1,262 
884 
1,811 
1,945 
2,646 


814 

451 

672 

1,278 

1,688 


64.5 
51.0 
51.3 
65.7 
63.8 


788 

424 

642 

1,203 

1,650 


26 


1911 


27 


1912 


30 


1913 


75 


1914 


38 






Total 


8,245 


7,780 


465 


197 


8.048 


4,903 


60.9 


4,707 


196 






Grand total 


19,888 


18,993 


895 


458 


19,430 


11,634 


60.8 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
6 years. 


1906 


1,276 
696 


1,232 
673 


44 

25 


9 

4 


1,267 
604 


1,136 


1909 


628 






ToUU 


1,974 


1,905 


69 


13 


1,961 


1,764 






1910 


1,058 
1,633 
1,366 
1,297 
890 


1.006 
1,679 
1,332 
1,286 
861 


52 
64 
34 
31 
29 


18 
24 

6 
13 

8 


1,040 
1,609 
1,360 
1,284 
882 


878 


1911 


1,313 


1912 


1,011 


1913 


907 


1914 


690 






Total.... 


6,244 


6,044 


200 


69 


6,176 


4,799 







NET NUMBER ADBflTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


1,051 
122 


1,033 
108 


18 
14 


82 
29 


1,019 


1909 


98 






Total 


1,173 


1,141 


82 


61 


1,112 






1910 


225 
-715 
-30 

718 
1,803 


231 
-749 
-76 

600 
1,730 


-6 
34 
46 

118 
78 


3 
10 
19 
67 
39 


222 


1911 


-726 


1912 


-49 


1913 


661 


1914 


1,764 






Total 


2,001 


1,736 


266 


128 


1,873 
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ADULT ILLITEBAOY. 
WELSH. 

WHOLE NUBIBEB ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Mate. 


Fe- 
mato. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
Illit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
ilUt- 
erate. 


Male 
illit- 
erate. 


ente. 


igoo 


762 

674 

760 

1,278 

1,820 


455 

391 

468 

836 

1,173 


307 
283 
292 
442 
647 


196 
113 
142 
253 
840 


666 

661 

618 

1,025 

1,480 


22 
23 
33 
39 
43 


8.9 
4.1 
5.3 
3.1 
2.9 






1901 






1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


5,294 


3,323 


1,971 


1,044 


4,250 


160 


8.8 












1905 


2,531 
2,367 
2,764 
2,504 
1,609 


1,549 
1,660 
1,852 
1,661 
1,108 


982 
707 
902 
853 
591 


464 
297 
466 
436 
260 


2,067 
2,070 
2,288 
2,068 
1,439 


73 
30 
24 
37 
11 


3.5 
1.4 
1.0 

1.8 
.8 






1906 






1907 






1906 


24 
6 


13 


1909 


5 






Total 


11,855 


7,820 


4,035 


1,923 


9,982 


176 


1.8 


30 


18 






1910 


2,244 

2,248 
2 239 
2,820 
2,558 


1,504 
1,471 
1,419 
1,771 
1,651 


740 
777 
820 
1,049 
907 


359 
322 
344 
443 
443 


U885 
1*926 
1,895 
2,377 
2,116 


14 
22 
12 
14 
18 


.7 
1.1 
.6 
.6 
.9 


7 
17 
2 

6 
8 


7 


1911 


5 


1912 


10 


1913 


g 


1914 


10 






Total 


12,109 


7,816 


4,293 


1,911 


10,198 


80 


.8 


40 


40 






QraodtotaL. . . 


29,258 


18,959 


10,299 


4,878 


24,380 


415 


1.7 













NUMBBH DEPABTVD. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Residait 
not over 


19QB 


163 
102 


108 
65 


66 

37 


21 


142 
96 


130 


1909 


83 






Total 


265 


173 


92 


25 


240 


%R 






1910 


195 
255 
301 
238 
395 


142 
202 
215 
231 
284 


53 
63 
86 
67 
111 


9 
17 
16 
11 
33 


186 
238 
286 
287 
382 


US 


1911 


144 


1912 


158 


1913 


139 


1914 


228 






Total 


1,444 


1,074 


370 


85 


1,369 


794 







NET NUBfBEH ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mltted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1906 


2,341 
1,697 


1,543 
1,043 


798 
654 


415 
256 


1,996 


1909 


1,341 






Total 


3,938 


2,586 


1,352 


671 


3,367 






1910 


2,049 
1,993 
1,938 
2,522 
2,163 


1,362 
1260 
1,204 
1,540 
1,367 


787 
724 
734 
982 
796 


350 
306 
329 
432 
410 


1,009 


1911 


1688 


1912. 


1>9 


1913 


2^090 


1914 


I; 753 






Total 


10,665 


6,642 


4,023 


1,826 


8,839 
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WEST INDIAN (other than Caban). 

WHOLE NUBfBBH ADMnTED. 



Year. 


Whnlfl 

number 

admit* 

ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
fllit- 
erate. 


Per 
cent 
illit- 
erate. 


Kale 
llUt- 
erate. 


Female 
illit- 
erate. 


1900 


78 

82 

137 

1,497 

1,942 


56 
62 
92 
043 
1,123 


22 
20 
45 
554 
819 


4 

9 

17 

202 

232 


74 

73 

120 

1,295 

1,710 


4 
10 

5 
69 
40 


5.4 
13.7 
4.2 
5.3 
2.3 






1901 






1902 






1908 






1904 












Total . . . . .. 


3,736 


2 27fl 


1,460 


454 


8,272 


128 


3.0 














1905 


1,548 
1,476 
1381 
1,110 
1,024 


892 
869 
778 
560 
501 


656 
607 
608 
660 
433 


187 
218 
170 
175 
142 


1,361 

1258 

1,202 

935 

882 


38 
26 
20 
37 
38 


2.8 
2.1 
1.7 
4.0 
4.3 






1906 






1907 






1908 


26 
31 


11 


1909 


7 






Total 


6,539 


3,690 


2,849 


901 


5,638 


150 


2.8 


57 


18 






1910 


1,150 
1 141 
1,132 
1,171 
1,396 


634 
625 
500 
655 
818 


516 
516 
542 
516 
578 


206 
139 
115 
125 
150 


944 
1,002 
1,017 
1,046 
1,246 


32 
26 
30 
15 
34 


3.4 
2.6 
2.0 
1.4 
2.8 


18 
24 
24 
10 
26 


14 


1911 


2 


1912 


6 


1913 

1914 


I 






Total 


5,990 


3,322 


2,668 


735 


5,255 


137 


2.6 


102 35 






Grand total 


16,265 


9,288 


6,977 


2,100 


14,165 


424 


2.0 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Resident 
not over 
5 years. 


I908 


375 
375 


220 
100 


155 
176 


56 
36 


310 
330 


318 


1900 


320 






Total 


760 


410 


331 


02 


658 


638 






1010 


388 
344 
530 
584 
677 


222 
184 
277 
200 
361 


166 
160 
253 
285 
316 


55 
23 
36 
48 
52 


333 
321 
4aA 
536 
625 


202 


1911 


248 


1912 


360 


1913 


338 


1914 


308 






Total 


2,523 


1,343 


1,180 


214 


2,309 


1,646 





NET NUMBER ADBOTTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


1006 


735 
640 


340 
302 


305 
257 


110 
106 


616 


1000 


648 






Total 


1,384 


732 


652 


225 


1,160 




1010 


762 
707 
602 
687 
710 


412 
441 
313 
356 
457 


360 
356 
280 
231 
262 


151 
116 
70 
77 
08 


611 


1011 


681 


1012 


^ 


1013 


610 


1014 


621 






Total 


3,467 


1,070 


1,488 


621 


2,046 
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ADULT ILLITERACY. 
OTHER PEOPLES. 

WHOLE NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Over 
14. 


Num- 
ber 
flllt- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
iUit- 
crate. 


Male 

illit- 
erate. 


Female 
fllit- 
erate. 


1900 


149 

178 
267 

2? 


106 
130 
266 
184 
650 


43 

48 

1 

38 

138 


20 
35 

35 
65 


120 
143 
258 
187 
632 


8 

6 

81 

30 

m 


6.6 
4.2 
12.0 
16.0 
27.4 






1901 


, 




1902 






1903 






1904 












Total 


1;513 


1^245 


268 


173 


1,340 


248 


18.5 












1905 


356 
1,027 
2,058 
i;530 
1,537 


292 

970 

1,954 

1,416 

1.444 


64 
57 
104 
114 
03 


22 
27 
58 

60 
50 


834 
1.000 
2.000 
1,470 
1,478 


51 
365 
030 
678 
853 


15.2 
36.5 
46.5 
46.2 
57.7 






1906 






1907 






1908 


653 
802 


25 


1900 


61 






Total 


6,506 


6.076 


432 


226 


6.282 


2.877 


45.8 


1,455 


76 






1910 


8.830 
3,323 
3,660 
3,038 
3,830 


3,243 
3,U»0 
3,335 
2,585 
3,553 


87 
173 
325 

277 


44 

Q5 
151 
185 

92 


3,286 
3.228 
3.600 
2,853 
3.738 


1,873 
i;702 
1.602 
1,237 
1,603 


57.0 
62.7 
46.7 
43.4 
46.3 


1,830 
1,610 
1,802 
1,037 
1,621 


34 


1911 


83 


1912 


100 


1913 


200 


1914 


72 






Total 


17,181 


15,866 


1,315 


567 


16,614 


8,107 


48.8 


7,618 


480 






Qrand total 


25,202 


23,187 1 2 Olii 


966 


24,236 


11,232 


46.4 










' 







NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 

630 
533 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


ResideDt 
not over 
Syears. 


1908 


623 
615 


7 
18 


2 

10 


628 
623 


5M 


1909 


500 






Total 


1,163 


1,138 


25 


12 


U151 


1.004 




1010 


806 

862 

1,113 

1,118 

1,470 


740 

816 

1,088 

1,060 

1,423 


67 
46 
25 
68 
47 


10 

25 

7 

20 
15 


787 

837 

1,106 

1,080 

1,466 


643 


1911 


630 


1912 


910 


1913 


776 


1914 


1,075 




Total 


5,300 


5,126 


243 


06 


5,274 


4,031 





NET NUMBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


lOOB 


900 
1,004 


703 
020 


107 
76 


68 

40 


S42 


1000 


955 




Total 


1,904 


1,722 


182 


107 


1.797 




1010 


2.524 
2,461 
2,547 
1,920 
2,360 


2.404 
2,334 
2,247 
1,636 
2,130 


30 
127 
300 
386 
230 


25 
70 
144 
156 
77 


2,499 
2,391 
2.403 
1,764 
2.283 


1011 


1012 


1913 


1914 




Total 


11.812 


10,740 


1,072 


472 


11,340 





o 
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90 



ADULT ILUTEEACY. 
OTHER PEOPLES. 

WH<H«B NUMBER ADMriTED. 



Year. 


Whole 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under 
14. 


Orer 
14. 


Num- 
ber 

mit- 

erate. 


Per 
cent 
Illit- 
erate. 


Kale 

iiiit^ 
erate. 


Female 
ffllt- 
erate. 


1900 


149 
178 
267 


106 
130 
266 
184 
560 


43 
48 
1 
88 
138 


29 
35 
9 
85 
65 


120 
148 
258 
187 
632 


8 

6 

31 

30 

173 


6.6 
4.2 
12.0 
16.0 
27.4 






1901 


, 




1902 






1903 . 






1904 










Total 


1;513 


1^245 


268 


173 


1,340 


248 


18.5 













1905 


356 
1,027 
2,058 
l!530 
1,537 


292 

970 

1,954 

1,416 

1,444 


64 
57 
104 
114 
93 


22 
27 
58 

60 
60 


834 
1,000 
2,000 
1.470 
1,478 


51 
365 
930 
678 
853 


15.2 
36.5 
46.5 
46.2 
57.7 






1906. 






1907 






1908 


653 
802 


25 


1909 


51 






Total 


6,508 


6.076 


432 


226 


6,282 


2.877 


45.8 


1.455 


76 






1910 


8.830 
8,328 
3,660 
3,038 
3,830 


3,243 
3.1/>0 
3,335 
2,585 
3.553 


87 
173 
325 

277 


44 

Q5 
151 
185 

92 


8,286 
3,228 
3,609 
2,853 
3.738 


1,873 
1.702 
1,602 
1,237 
1,093 


67.0 
52.7 
45.7 
43.4 
45.3 


1,839 
1,619 
1,602 
1,037 
1,621 


34 


1911 


8S 


1912 


100 


1913 


200 


1914 


72 






Total 


17,181 


15,866 


1,315 


567 


16,614 


8,107 


48.8 


7,618 


480 






Qrand total 


25,202 


23,187 


2,015 


966 


24,236 


11,232 


46.4 













NUMBER DEPARTED. 



Year. 


Number 
departed. 

630 
533 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


Over 14. 


Rasldcot 
not over 
5yean. 


1908 


623 
515 


7 
18 


2 
10 


628 
523 


AM 


1909 


900 






Total 


1,163 


1.138 


25 


12 


U151 


UQIH 






1910 


806 

862 

1,113 

1,118 

1,470 


749 

816 

1,068 

1.050 

1,423 


57 
46 
25 
68 
47 


19 
25 
7 
29 
15 


787 

837 

1.106 

1,069 

1,455 


643 


1911 


630 


1912 


910 


1913 


776 


1914 


1,072 






Total 


5,369 


5.126 


243 


95 


5,274 


4,081 





NET NUBfBER ADMITTED. 



Year. 


Net num- 
ber ad- 
mitted. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 14. 


OverH. 


1906 


900 
1.004 


793 
929 


107 
75 


58 

49 


842 


1909 


055 






Total 


1,904 


1.722 


182 


107 


1»797 




1910 


2.524 
2,461 
2,547 
1,920 
2,360 


2,494 
2,334 
2,247 
1.535 
2,130 


30 
127 
300 
385 
230 


25 
70 
144 
156 

77 


2,490 
2.391 
2.408 
1,764 
2,283 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 




Total 


11,812 


10,740 


1,072 


472 


11,340 





o 
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,-..iM .l'.:.f 7'i--['>'i.rj) .^1:1 <! LI^: (ru<:f] vj^t . 'ifj odT ,.-/! j.ixlql'jb 

^.-•f. tL! q r '.- /I ■' f?,:^ I III ;''i'*1')it'iJ loof* ^; ilvi-f 1m rr* i J/r piToi'i :"■"]• I I .A .1 >/^if,tjT»'i 
.tiri-'i.-j ' !'''.' j: S*"";.- ^7 .f-- > f'it:'*Jh< :i- iJt.i) .•••:c o/i^ bfU' /Jr, iiv !t'/inM/ :'ni>l..i.l .L' 

limy .pmp^^^^^^w 

•u.T. * ni (>-Ck>iiq}fled:b:^^d-JLlbmfiyI)ivifli0B} BMttiiii^BdiMlatiioiiUi : j 

^li'inq biSis'r T'i rNt<i/n'': ;-'()M j-'T ii. i y Hi /it ■] fffff -M : lUio'l )n ^'I'.^do'" \i I'r.i u r, .] 
:T*n:i' ■//■ / .i i «.>.'-:; .;,''>■'•( i/. H'" :; i . "^wh-'i'; )0 V' --t - ci r/i.> ' jiiio iii j.ut;-'S ^ant* ' r: 
:ni' ■"> K I !I tt '(.'I q <:i'' 'lOf !»"/ ^l.^o') n Un'/")'- ai ^'! yj' UfiOiii r, V) (ii i»/ .ij i<...r- i- 

M4%9^»^to(»ttoD^-f!M«bMii;^f^^ ft«i(|]ft-«'Qigter.,f4m«UcorrA8^^ 

-9«8lik^ft«eeli:if(ie4««9tAE«wCIUldrV9l^^ yocft- 

tioD— Civic education— Military training—Education of women— Education of immigrantt-^ncatian of 
deaf-Exceptianal diafffBf^^ppmW ff^W^aMW^Wlfl^flftfWWf^^MW^ Education: Becent 
publicaticDS— Bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

In if*ff'»>i->i /i:fUT0'Vj!*ii')'j^iT'>7'^*'- ju'nii a i.^.ihi ::<' > ffinilii//' .uarion ,rioi/iO .IW*! 
.f)h'I .'/ni.'ji".)'. iini:f>il(liiq nui^'^ n )i\0 ' jilT [. )t »J rp.^.-^ui') .^'/'Ifunoifthfii 

NOTE. ' 

.r.fn' , 'irl) . !*• //-•j-rf! ^id rii >l<,o'(v-'^ y'Jii'>I)ir?> A. .9d-i9x*I neifqoia ^n^-g-gx/CI .I'M^I 

'ThiaK>fficeqQftBi 40t'^uppl(j^<tiiiatipiiUii2p^ ifti tihisMfaulletin, 

other than those expr^y designated as publifeiBttib/tii^ <!tf^b Bureau 
t)f rBdtiCMtio^. nB^ks} ^smpU^te, <tt!Kl^>^rio^od9^4€(^ ^MSRoiM. 
Mf hrm^'WoUm^d! mtd'W^^^^m^^'p^^ either 

directly or through a dealer, or, in the case of an a^ciation publica- 
tifatf; fte^lKb Wt^ktkly^cyFiaiy i^uffl^ (tf^mi2atiWn;"«ia^^6l^tliM 



Publications intended for inclusion in this record dhbiild be'sent to 
ihfe UWirjr Wf thb Bteriati ^'Education,' Wiifeliin|tte,^.^.^^^^^3 rnr 

Ui .T '.; . ' '.-J : •■.*. i n.fj ,f> . ;'».:-.•>,:.> w ii ;' I ■:> ij 1< .;< . 'i,. >■ -i ni: j-)-' 'j'"t .c 

PUBUCATIONS OF ASSOCUTIONS. '^ 

1439. Michigan schoolmaBters' dub. Journal . . . fifty-first meeting, held in 

182 p. 4^. (L. P. Joceljrn^ ©ecretaif^'Any A^libi-'; Mich:)'^ ^^'f '^ 

Contains: 1. k.lC. Cooley: Drawing instinct in primitive man/p. i-fc.'"*i ifi T. Haney: Art 
.11' ..;. fa hivilKCHC p. 12i«7i.i 0#.R;^. ]7»9iniiD}j¥t)e p^rpiiwtfofMt^bultru^fftA Aip|^a%€|n9«ti0(» 
p. lS-24. 4. A. S. Whitney: Status of superintendents, principals ^^ ^Le^^^At the high 
... , . ;iclwl9 of Ml<*l»n,p. ?5-43^. ^ Brj^.Mill^-^tti^^ta^ a^d Qi,»t, p. <4-^V , ^ J- 8. Brown: 
,., . , Applied, Wgh schpol chemistrj for girls, p. 6»-^. '7,, tf. 15. ^ammon^J; ,J1iysi<a fpr girls, p. 77- 
dl. 8. h. H, Haryoy; Revise^ report qjT tbe biology oqinmittee o/the KiaUonaJedupatlon asso- 
ciation on the reorganization ot secondary education, p. W-lp8!, ?, i^p, l^untlngton: Discus- 
sion of report on elementary science situation, p. 109^13. 10. Ethel W. B. diase: Preliminary 
«:.'] > ir»pdftoi»4h0^fiaotof Jtmtorci^8BWock>iV9h(th04il8btK9(o^^^ Rf^f. 

11. ,r*,p.J5i^ft»r^<T^,condnWi^^f IpogfiwAy;^ thi^^iW^if* Jt#,<tt»po?^u^I^, p. i25-». 

^, .,..,, MU J. P. Haney: Art teacbing ^ tOgh schboh, p, 130^39. 13 1?. C. WarrbW; t^ie buildtog of 
school furniture by the manual training department^ p,J44-50. li^ W"* Jt. Clark; funding of 
school furniture by the manual ^rafaiing department, p. 150-53. 

3 
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4 CUBKENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1440. Pennsylvania. TJnivenity. Schoolmen's week, April 12-15, 1916. Phila- 

delphia, Pa., The Univereity [1916] 312 p. 12**. (University bulletins, 
16th aeriee, no. 6, pt. 4. August 1916) 

Ck>ntalzi8: 1. A. J. Jones: Preparatkm of hi^ school teachers in Pennsylvank, p. 94-36, 
2. L. B. King: Nonnal schools and the preparation of teachers, p. 37-42. 3. Harlan Updegnfl: 
Salaries of teachers in PennsylTania, p. 43^7. 4. W. S. Hertzog: What the state normal schools 
should do for ihe preparation of teachers, p. <KMW. 5. F. P. Graves: What the universities and 
colleges should do for the preparation of teachers, p. 67-73. 6. F. E. Downes: l^liat the dty 
normal schools should do for the preparation of teachers, p. 74-78. 7. N. C. 8chaelTer. Condi- 
tioning factors in the education and training of teachers, p. SO-84. 8. F. E. Baker. Discossioo 
[on nonnal schools of Pennsylvania] p. 8.s-fl3. 9. Cannon Ross: Pro>ision for retarded popOs 
tn Pennsylvania in cities and towns of population of 2fiOC and over, p. 118-32. la A. Wanntr 
Standardization of tlnanoial items in school records and repons, p. 136-44. 11. L. D. Coffnan: 
Qualities of merit among teachers and rating schemes, p. 149-67. 13. A. 8. Cook: SopervisioD 
as an essential feature of a county school system, p. 17iHQ. 13. J. J. Savits: Supervision of rani 
schools in New Jersey, p. 183-93. 14. Lida B. Earhart: Some aspects of (duklren's study la the 
elementary school, p. 204-209. 15. E. E. Wfldman: General science oourse— its character and 
relation to the phyrioal and biological science courses, p. 223-20. 16. A. F. West: The daanes 
fundamental in liberal education, p. 243-63. 17. G. Q. Chambers: The new admission reqtiirt> 
ments of the University and co-operation with secondary schools in their administration, p. 
306-11. 

EDUCATIONAL mSTORT AND BIOGRAPHY. 

1441. Oajori, Floiian. William Oughtr^; a great seventeenth-century teacher of 

mathematics. Chicago [etc.] The Open court publishing company, 1916. 
100 p. 12^ 

1442. Duggan, Stephen Pierce. A student's textbook in the history of education. 

New York, Giicago, D. Appleton and company [1916] 398 p. illus. 12^. 
Contains bibliographies. 

1443. Xlatt, Albert Q. A brief survey of the events pertaining to education pre- 

vious to the organization of Minnesota m a territory. School review, 24 : 6(^9, 
October 1916. 

1444. Maopherson, W. E. The Ontario grammar schools. Queen's quarterly 

(Kingston, Canada) 24: 193-214, October-December 1916. 

History of secondary education in Ontario. In the year 1871, the name of the old grammar 
schools was Ranged to "high schools." Latin was no longer compulsory, and boys and girli 
were admitted. 

1445. Stark, Herbert A. Vernacular education in Bengal from 1813 to 1912. Cal- 

cutta review, no. 285: 239-81, July 1916. 

Contaids: Chapter VI, The Indian education commission of 1882. Chapter VII, The bearing 
of the recommendations of die Education commission on primary (vernacular) eduoatioo in 
Bengal. 

CURRENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 

1446. Atteridge, A. Hilllard. English education under war conditions. Amerlct, 

16: 101-102, November 11, 1916. 

Bow the war has affected elementary schools, higher schools, and professional schools. 

1447. Dewey, John. Nationalizing education. American school, 2: 232-34, 

August 1916. 

An address at the meeting of the National education association. New York, July 7, 1916. 

"One of America's great educational leaders discusses the true nationalization of our educa* 
tlonal system— how our public schools may help us reallj^e our national ideal." 

Also in Journal of education, $4: 425-28, November 2, 1916. 

1448. Hall, Edwin H. Notes sur I'enseignement aux ^tatfi-Unis. Revue inter- 

nationale de Tenseignement, 36: 343-56, SeptembeiMDctober 1916. 

Lectures dellyered in French universities during 1914-15 by the author under the auspices of 
the Harvard foundation. To be continued. 
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CUBBENT EDUCATIONAL PTJBUOATIONS, 5 

1449. Hauvette, Henri. L'Unibn Intellectuelle franco-italienne. Revue inters 

nationale do renBeignement, 36: 357-63, September-October 1916. 

Description of an association which has for its purpose the development of closer relations 
between France and Italy. 

1450. Kennedy, Joseph. Educational progress. . School education, 36: 3-4, Novem- 

ber 1916. 

Tells of the phenomenal progress in nearly all idiases of educational development in this 
country during the last thirty or forty years. 

1451. Hatheson, P. E. Education to-day and to-morrow. Fortnightly review, 

n. 8. 100: 614-21, October 1916. 

Criticisms of English national education. Says that school studies must be kept liberal. 

1452. Bockford, HI. Board of education. A review of the Kockford public schools. 

1915-1916. Issued by the Board of education, Rockford, Illinois. [Rock- 
ford, III., Rockford printing company, 1916] cover-title, 126 p. illus. 8®. 

1453. Sailer, T. H. P. Some impressions of education in the far East. Interna- 

tional review of missions (Edinburgh) 5: 5-11-51, October 1916. 

1454. Snyder, Morton. Schools as a target for critics. Pittsburgh school bulletin, 

10: 323-28, November 1916. 
From the New York Times. 
The objections to the experimental method in education and the value of this method. 

1455. Steams, Alfred S. Some fallacies in the modem educational system. At- 

lantic monthly, 118: 641-53, November 1916. 

A reply to Abraham Flexner's ''Modern school." Says that Mr. Flexner's theories are 
mostly based on "pure assumption/' some are self-oontradiotory, many would prove whoUy 
unworkable. 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1456. Conklin, Edwin Grant. Heredity and .environment in the developmen 

of men. 2d ed. Princeton, Princeton university press; [etc., etc.] 
1916. 550 p. illus. 8**. (Norman W. Harris lectures for 1914 at Northwest- 
em university) 

*' References to literature'': p. 509-18. 

1457. Craig, Anne Throop. Instruction and construction. Atlantic educational 

journal, 12: 130-35, November 1916. 

A plea for an education that will develop the IndividuaPs constructive ability. 

1458. Home, Herman Harrell. Story-telling, questioning, and studying. Three 

school arts. New York, The Macmillan company, 1916. 181 p. 12**. 

1459. Kitson, Harry D. How to use your mind; a psj'chology of study; being a 

manual for the use of students and teachers in the administration of super- 
vised study. Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippinrott company [1916] 
216 p. 12°. 

1460. Idndsay, Samuel HcCune. The state and education. Teachers college 

record, 17: 311-29, September 1916. 

Fourth in a series of addresses by various speakers on the basic principles which must underlie 
a system of education in a democracy. 

1461. Thwingr, Charles Franklin. Education according to some modem masters. 

New York, The Piatt & Peck co. [1916] 296 p. 12*. 

Contains chapters on education according to Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, John Stuart MiU, 
Gladstone, Ifatthew Arnold, J. H. Newman, and Ooethe, with a final chapterof Summary and 
conclusion. 
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6 ctmi^ir^ m>vcA^6v}k^ Piy^^ut^^mm^ 

W6f. Whipple, Oliy 'MatittoAe/ Hdw^ to'Wiidy '€*fefcti^^¥!y:^BI^ftii^^ !ttj 
Public-BMioo!T>\ibli4ihin^co. tl^l«| 44 p. IB*; • » • ' *' •*[.. r .i 

"Th6 best brM Atid prietSctt tfeattttettt of th6 8irt4eet"--fl<9Kxkr rcrtM', Nii^^rember 1916, 
p.702. •■'•'• ■ "'I.-..-'o' 

1j46X OoniMid, fi. B« aoki Axp«y 04 F. An Qxpenmefitel siudgF^oC'eeoaiMsical learn- 
ing. American journal of peychofwgry,- BTt 507^W, Oc^ribw-WlfiJ' ' ' ' 
. , Betmlta of t^ Courtis tests in vlthmetifai^Ued to 8e^ct^gW 

1464. Courtis, Stuart A. Measuring the chSd^i ca^Mlcity.'-NdrtnidlnftnictoraQd 

prlmaiy plfttaiii,'26r 5^^, 82, Wbvewfew I91«V 4»i4»,'lW<*eart>*i'Wl6. 

The 8f03n4an4, third of a 8til88 of three articles., . . - nr u * r cr ■ r 
Llmttdd to a sfogWplW' of ohd /abl«^; ^^i^ 
-''- '' iiiMleib(it''ttiegeinfjlpHtidptoiitttolved*m'abpI^b% 
.^ . teBdin|,Att4 alitor <ill»rlun«i«tMitfi»aiA^cat».fVmfilta^w^ 

diagncsis.'' 
'.'■.. --?'..-' f- i: ■::..'.:- .: ^.t. ... • :. > .'^I .H .T /rsfiaa :-"K 

1465. Dearborn Wt ^m M^^erpon,, J. B;,, (?^, ^hjiattawf t^* AvQ\ iPff^ *^^*" 

and construction tests of mental ability. Journal of educational psychologj, 

■•! : ' r:-44^8, Oclobttf 1916;'- ^ ^ *' :- /- ^ >• ' '" <• -'' . m^roM .i^b'^xia .m: 

"A oolor-fonn taft, five form-board tests, a peiMtt^np^ taft^ ;«n4 9^«Mt«t«t]C(t|re test m 

described, and tentative norms are indicated fv dillereatrMesw .PlNAI^^IiMfcWl iv a grtdii 

14^6. Bou^laMf JiwlM*eF'iAi»«i»itMi fTf}4 ]3ieftl#^ ilTOU»q> J CjlW i ^m i t j^ Hkr^mm 
tion studies applied to edw^OiWv .fWopcfi^rf iM^fltkt.AftJj^iieaVer-tide, 

pi f34i}^261*'/ gP:' V,' • , . :... ■• -■^ ,'. 'I :",^,^./ .t :i:i / 

1467. Graves, S. Monroe. A study in handwriting. Journal of educational 

p8ychology;*?fl«3J«M;iO«t6Wer/l»lWH r A f Y.i )IT IT J (VA 

"The author secured 604 samples of handwriting from elementary school puplb undtf oofr 
'I' ' 'trt>UMMhdia(ins;taMrflftilSiMthfllkil*tbd)s^^ 

. 8dQ4 n|Htai^adliSi,'t«ilanti spMina,' tonptte ^^ 

1468. Haberman, J. Victor. The intelligence examination i^'rid^'^il^tion; * 

study of the child's mind. Second rtpbrl. ' tart 11. ^gydfaofogical review, 
Ir' .,...3$M84TWQy'No.-V»mb»fiiaijft. }>.i. rr.f.. -^,:I .jojijfT '3fi':A ,si/3T0 .^rM 

1469. Hudelson, EarL Some achievements 'tti ihe estafcHab'nieht of k standard 

for the measurement of ' fengtiflh compositioii Irf tlie fel&biiaiAgtbA, Indiana, 

1470. Xfiig, fi^6ig M CkM,' ttto^l " LV "fc^tittife stiAdird^^otf tJf (^fertSlift " oppo- 
^ , . ,;sitea, tests,", JpuirnaJ.o(ediJpat^Qnal psycl^c^ogy^f?: .ffMftfjQp^^^^JSf^t'il 

* ' I ^ *'The object of the present 8tu(^y was, to take oefta^ lists of wocQs w$lcli have been oiw 

' ' *' ' • '" ' V'vAi^ous etpertmenters fe^ opposltes XMiL to give thee© testd under thd tttfst'Wyiblecoiidl- 

[ ' ^' ' ! tldf^, tad t^ tt«tettpt to4«an<kuKUftitf n mt W flst^ frt>tti'^e^-one tii^«x||M«( ieasoiiaUr 

uniform results; and to standardize the grading of opposites tests by d0term^ila|t.the woids 

likely to be given as the opposite of each word, their frequency, and their relative value." 

1471. Leo, Brother. The art of thinking. j.^ajtl^pUqacbpol j<Miifi^l,'->6:.^8ti^2, Octo- 

1472. Lodge, Rupert Clendon and Jaoksoii, lo^ei^i lieondi'ci. "t(e^ri>duction 
^ ,. , .^ofT^^weipweagea jJR$)wliob)gw*i» -^tatc, Afef JIfiftrWi, ^SclAo )^§irMttfr Vdhl 

Olves the results of t^ts «^y*^»to 9t^4e|xMl jOf t^.9|dv)erp^^j^<^ 4,y^ert^Mi,^nv^9s cla««>- 

ttt&:'«:*r%ditMi Ctoift4l>^l IT. 'fh<$Mteitibfitt! b^tittfS-df •isfio^ftt-'pterchology. 
' 'Bostoii, I^fieW Yort t^tc^r rtoughfon MiAiti cbtii^^^ l^*"- 

(Riverside educational monographs) 
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,// n / 1 ftamk^" .iococ6il^]stt9Xiri^tBbh(k)lrian41 flodaty'^^ 676(-63/ 7di-2S(,( 750-^6, 
793-96, October 28, November 4, 11, 18, 10161 i i. : >/ -' -f ^ ''^ ' t- 

this to Judge the relative yalues or the Starch, AyreB^' uridi Birt^ltigbiitii )Bpiling'«0Bt8." 

llfiEUPitky at* abbsgouLadeStes. 1 ^Iherpiitpiiie ofia4bellt]OCi^^itf>ed»iiita0U 

the education pttMeinfiaie>thiC lii#)t)6f.)rbc6it t>0b^du)lGgieail'MM^^ New 
ed., with preface by Prof. Emile Boimotoi '^MMiffeift'; Tfee'tTniverBity 

1476. Smith, James H. InifiVMM'Hr4i4^i!iiUs'1lii'^t!h&etrc. "MeidhMiy school 

,;;Tm»{ •i9W"VMaA7;,4ft!h20p,jJj?^VQij^cff^^ .M U^do^ ^fiwo-ia .T8M 

Results obtained from using Cleyeland arlthmetictests on pajfifp^l^(^Jj;^^fi^ABrj school 

of the Uniyersity of Clhicago* Piurpose q( study to.deteri;nine sopi^ o| the causes of individual 



VaHi^ilbiiB m amhmeno ah^^olioro tro effects or oiertam (»rieotive ezeiclfles.,^ 

Bilrgicai journal, l75:^^^9^^^9y^Wj.^, me^,,; ..., r, ,,..;,. ..j.-f 
A B^la^ apd. eadiavsilve a^d^ ot te)^, wjg^ ^^, <^I^^P^ VW^j^S^* frequency 
.rft .1 !!■ i.W^^ ^^f^^ nutrition 

1478. Thorndike, Edward L. English' ^6&t^6J^ei(tei^iS0''fi(p^&ehd^ft for 
, , ,,„ tWf^fi|^,pf»yclMi^cia»a?^ «du^ iS^jfta&r^B^fttiiiEwiwip 

college, Coliimbia university, 1916. ia7)pv>^ftn»vr, A .Ul \y .Ci ,vdq 

1479. woody, ClifFord. Measurements of some achievements m a^^^jp9^$)|(^. New 

York city, Teacher^ college, Columbia universitv, 1916. 63p. diam. 8**. 

i.MTin np^ieh^jg^k^ai^ fedhitabhi'uftiWftilti^^driMbhtioiis t?e8&c«H^%o9^ 

,»l:>:J') .;Im ) j\r'ir ),(?/;; a U^ fji^)v (1^1 flail i^:^«^ I .B^df-^ tf diixaoL , erne -D .ICM 

1480. Goddardy H.'VI li9ibaiat(i£^(^lQMchipg;^jitScikbtt sC«aKre/iin^^ 

16: 710-19, November 1916. -lii-Trr. i. i : .ii-i.jn. 

the orieln of laboratory work, soBciflo application to laboratcoy methods, the glMt- 
Utoratbry 'Mhoik;i;i5<la!4bgar t^ the>e^ plAtf ahd isA^^yAsOdvit 



present methods. .*'!**! ; •-'* ' -* ) /-''^i 

jiSSTJiaiigbttoHaR^!) Wti i l^iiA^^oaBe »a)ffitei» oi . twwhiing thygiene lin^ gmidedt schools. 
Educational review, 52: 386-91, November 1916. - <'W > ^ ^ » -f -^^ 

:ti'" 

recitation rather than lectures or lessons from a textbook. ''^^'^ 

-t.it fxTf! /oMiCatitfiiarfifroittBdanBttonatiwda^riarxMyiMI^ uyr-n-fti: -• w;.'!'! 

1482'. Ro9«nl>iiaQ0«i^»Li !V« ^K*i !r$hoq pf»bleia:^]iietino4..iB t tsacM^gi inaUayj 'L Normal 
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' Bhow& ho^ the ,];)ro)>lem method may be applied to the stydv of political history, eooni 
' ^m(liiddstriaIhlBtd^,andi$Ma^iuStory! ' i ' i ' '- ^ 

SPECIAL SUBJIiCt^ W't*»l|*plJtt)^'''"'''-' ' ■■'• "i""' 

September-<>[^berjlW. fitf.'IJ • .n..jai.>:. |)fn: not .!<;'r/. .<I ,..-:.'.iti ) 

Address before the Department of music education of the National education assodationy 

Hi^ri- 'fjfUfly fi^tlQia,"! '^Ht) i»in. a'»h)wr*)'» jfft' ninhrLA -^.^lili'^^yS .bTijno^kl .O'?^! 

W^ ^.n?^^5,?;:.l^|^;M^^^^^^ School 

Contains tables of the French vowel-sounds and ^ofj^^A^^p^Mi^ArTAlpMieMt^e Associa- 



tion phondtique Internationale. 
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8 CUBRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1485. Breslich, Erust, and others. Coune of study io secondary mathematics in 

the Univemty high school, the University of Chicago. School review, 
24: 648-74, November 1916. 

An elaborate exposition of the sal^ect. Diaoonee the problem of mathematJoal reorgBnlze> 
tion along the lines of oorrelation. 

1486. Brown, Qladys Arthur. Instrumental music in our public schools. Muac 

supervisors* journal, 3: 12, 14, 16, 18, November 1916. 

To be oonclnded in January iasoe. 

A questionnaire was sent to 200 muidc supervlaora inquiring (1) about their inBtrnmental 
organizations and whether they give credit for the work, and (2) about crediting outside iDstnh 
mental lessons. The results of this Inyeatlgation are given. 

1487. Brown, Bobert M. Questioning in geography. Education, 37: 167-73, 

November 1916. 

A plea for improving the art of questioning In geography. Discusses the vaiioos methods In 
vogue. 

1488. Coulter, John O. Present tendencies in teaching elementarj science. 

Educational review, 52: 357-71, November 1916. 

A paper read before the Biology teachers' association of New York, March 8, 1916. 

Discusses the two-year plan, the most oon^cuous and Influenti^ example of which li tht 
one embodied in the report of the biology oommlttee of the National Question anodatlon. 
What has been accomplished In New York. 

1489. CuBhing, Sumner W. High-tchool commercial geography. Journal (^ geogra- 

phy, 15: 87-91, November 1916. 

Prepared for a Bulletin on commercial education to be issued by the Maasaohosettfi Board of 
education. 

1490. Fillers, H. D. A concrete Investigation of oral and written errors in grammar. 

Tfcxas school journal, 34: 11-15, October 1916. 

1491. Game, Josiah Bethea. Teaching high-school Latin; a handbook. Chicago, 

111., The University of Chicago press [1916] 125 p. 12**. 
Contains bibliographies. 

1492. Giles, F. M. The teaching of commercial geography. School review, 24: 

596-602, October 1916. 

Discusses a line of development followed in the De Kalb Township high school, in the part 
four years, in working over the subject of commercial geography. Gives an outllzie for teaOhlng 
oommerclal geography. 

1493. Gray, William 8. A study of the emphasis on various phases of reading 

instruction in two cities. Elementary school joiunal, 17: 178-86. November 
1916. 

Discuasee the recent studies ofreadlng made in c on necti o n with the Cleveland lorvey and the 
St. Louis survey. A comparison of the methods In vogue in the two cities shows " the need of 
additional emphasis on thoughtful mastery of the printed page on the iiart of Cleveland." 

1494. Highsaw, James Leonard. In terech clastic debates in relation to political 

opinion. Quarterly journal of public sp)eaking, 2: 365-82, September 1916. 

This paper is an abstract of a thesis accepted by the University of Wisconsin Department of 
political economy for the degree of Master of arts. 

Shows how the Interscholastic high school debate influences political opinion. 

1495. Klapper,PauL The teaching of arithmetic, a manual for toiichers. NewYoric, 

Chicago, D. Appleton and company [1916] 387 p. 12**. 

1496. Leonard, Sterling Andrus. The correction and criticism of composition 

work. Englibh journal, 5: 598-604, November 1916 

Address given before the National ooundl of teachers of English, New York City, July 7, 1916. 
Adapted fh>m chapters 3 and 4 of English composition as a social problem, in pubUcatloii as a 
Riverside educational monograph. 
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OTJBKBKT EDUCATIOITAL PTJBLICATIONS. 9 

1497. little, Vivian Chray. Music in schools and colleges. A ten-years* survey. 

A selected bibliography. Edited and expanded by Peter W. Dykema. 
Music supervisors' journal, 3: 7-10, November 1916. 

To be ooDtinued. 

This bibliography was prepared as atheais in the library sdhool of the Uniyersity of Wlsoondlii 
In June, 19ie. 

1498. Peet, dharldt B. Besults <A an investigation on the present status of hi^ 

school physiography. School science and mathematics, 16: 702-709, Novem- 
ber 1916. 

1499. PorUnSy Albert 8. The Dorchestw experiment in vocational Latin: a report 

of progress. Classical journal, 12: 131-44, November 1916. 

Bead before the annual meeting of the Claasical association of New England, 1916. 

1500. Pinlochey A. Faut-il suppHmer Tallemand, ou quelle place lui donner? 

Revue de Penseignement des langues vivantes, 33: 345-62, August- 
September^October 1916. 

The author states that whether the Oermsn language Is loved or not the knowledge of it is a 
neoesrity He oondders it from three points of Tiew, the praotioal, pedagogic, and its vahie for 



1601. Bipley, Frederick H. Absolute music in the elementary school. School 
music, 17: 8-14, September 1916. 

Address delivered before the Department of mnsio education of the National education asso- 
ciation, July 5, 1916. 

1502. Schiita, MarceL L'exiseignement de Tallemaiid vpt^ la guerre. Revue 

de Tenselgnement dee langues vivantes, 33:337-44, AugustHSeptember- 
October 1916. 

The author maHitalmi that German should be taught in Frendi sdhooto not only because it 
is inoffensive but because even firom a national standpoint it is useful, necessary, and indis- 
pensable. 

1503. Sears, Lonis M. Content and method in industrial history. School review, 

24: 680-91, November 1916. 

1504. Smith, Hyra A. Debating problems in high school and college. Educa- 

tion, 37: 160-66, November 1916. 

Writer says that thequality of thedebating in interoollegiate contests has invariably improved 
since many of the colle^as have dispensed with all fooulty coaching. 

1505. Tryon, B. H. Household manufactures in the United States: a quarter- 

century of developments. Elementary school journal, 17: 163-77, November 
1916. 

This article is Chapter 4 of a forthooming work by the writer on the History of household 
manufscturesin the United States, 10«m860. nhistrates"the trend of modem historical studiee 
toward a consideration of econ om i c and social facts rather than toward a treatment of political 
occurrences as the sole content of history." To be continued. 

I 

1506. The war and the piofessor of literature. Unpopular review, 6: 367-80, October- 

December 1916. 

ProfBssoTB of literature as interptetecs of the spirit of a nation. 

KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

1507. Hill, Mary D. The educational values which the child carries over from the 

kindergarten into the primary grades. Kindergarten and first grade, 1: 371- 
75, November 1916. 

P^>er read at National education association convention. New York. 

69971—16 2 
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10 OUBBBNT EDUOATIOKAL PUBUOATIONS. 

1508. Xready,Laiir*F. A study of lidry tekfl. Boston, New York [etc.] Hoofl^toD 
Mifflin company [1916] xvii, 313 p. 12''. 

Intiodactioo by Henry SosaUo, president of the Unlyenlty of Wsshfngtcn. 
Prtsenti ft tingle fiio<(rof ohfldren'i Uterstore, Fslry tales, with the Sim of (VSBii^^ 
portion of the oorrlcalum for the ohUd of Ats, six, or seven yesrs, in the Undergirten aid Unt 
grade. 

1609. Honteasori, Maria. Education in relaticm to the imaginatian of the litfle 
child. Kindeigarten-primary magazine, 29: 84-86, November 1916. 

RURAL EDUCATION. 

1510. Virginia. tTniveraity. Rural life conference. Proceedings of the ninth 
Rural life conference, held at the University of Virginia summer school, July 
17-21, 1916. Charlottesville, Va., University of Virginia press, 1916. p. 
417-96. S*", (Alumni bulletin o( the University of Virginia, vol. 9, no. 4, 
August 1916) 

Contains: 1. G. P. Mayo: The oaU of the mountains to the obarah and state, p. 421-90. 1 
J. H. BInford: An Ideal system of ooontry schools, p. 44(M7. 8. Mtas WiUie B. Yotmg: Tlie 
girl In the country, p. 482-^. 4. C. W. Tboaqwon: Rural organisation problems, p. 4(&>70. & 
J. T. Watts: The achievements of the country Sunday school, p. 476-79. S. A. L. HaU-Qmit: 
The personality of the teacher, p. 480-87. 7. W. M. Forrest: Bible oonises for high school 
studmts, p. 403-06. 

1611. Qrote, Caroline. The Illinois rural school survey. Illinois teacher, 5: 48^1, 
November 1916. 

Continued from October number, and still unoomplsted. This section deals with mettwdi 
of Instruotion and training of teaohefs. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

1512 Aldrich, F. B. The distribution of hi^-school graduates In KansaD. School 
review, 24: 610-16, October 1916. 

Writer says that the two mahi functions of the high schools In Kansas are to prepare thi 
graduate to teach and to fit.him to enter the liberal arts ooUeges. 

1613. Ayer, Fred C. High school efficiency— how rated? School review, 24: 
584-95, October 1916. 

Qivesinbrief form a score card for school buHdlngs and equipment. Presents a blbliogrsphy, 
p. 504-95; also an analytical outline of high-school efflclency. This paper was read at the Uot 
▼ersity of Oregon conference, June 191S. 

1514. Churchill, Thomas W. Making the high school democratic. School review, 

24: 569-73, October 1916. 

Discusses the newer ideals of education; extension of Ugh school work among the msssM. 
Considers the activities of the Washington Irving high school. New Yotk dty. 

1515. Griffin, Orwin Bradford. The junior high school. Journal d education, 84: 

399-402, October 26, 1916. 

A topical outline dealing with the reasons far the junior h|^ school, its advantage and omsn- 



1516. Inglis, Alexander J. The junior high school. Some principles affecting its 

organization and administration. Harvard teadiers* association leaflet, 2: 
1-9, October 1916. 

Discusses (1) Principles arising out of the nature of the pupfls, (3) Prtnctpki arising oat of 
social demands, (8) Principles arising out of the means available. 

1517. Kohly Clayton 0. The weaknesses of hig^ school instruction. Bulletin of the 

Hi^ school teachers aasociution of New York city, no. 63: 1-20, September 
1916. 
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OUBBBNT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 11 

1518. Butherford, W. B. The junior high school. Oregon teachers monthly, 21: 

149-51, November 1916. 

. Discusses Uieorganixatkm, course of study, teacher Mid material «qulpnie&t of the J^^ 
school. 

1519. BynearBon, Edward. SocializMion of the high school. School review, 24: 

692-700, November 1916. 

Says that the great need in oar changing social life is "an equipment for the right use of 
leisure." Shows what the high school can accomplish in this direction. Discusses the subjects 
whioh should be included in the course of study, etc. 

TEACHERS: TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL STATUS. 

1520. Ayer, Fred O. Training teachers of sex hygiene. Oregon teachers monthly, 

21: 135-41, November 1916. 

1521. Chambers, Will Grant. The profetsional school vs. the college in the training 

of secondary teachers. School and society, 4: 647-58, October 28, 1916. 

The writer says that ''a Junior college course of two years followed by three years in a school of 
education would yield better results than a four years' college course followed by a graduate year 
in education.'' 

1522. Childs, Edward P. The selection of teachers. American school board jour- 

nal, 53: 17-19, 70-71, November 1916. 

1528. Church, Clarence C. The rural teacher^ opportunity for leadership. Ameri- 
can schoolmaster, 9: 337-46, October 1916. 

Gives suggestions of the large opportunities offered by the ooimtry sdiool to teachers who 
have the knack and taste for leadership. 

1524. Corbett, Henry B. Pensions for teachers. Northwest journal of education, 

28: 106-108, November 1916. 

Deals with the nature of teachers' pension funds and some of the general laws inherent In 
their operation. 

1525. Crabtree, James W. The training of teachers for special branches. Ameri- 

can schoolmaster, 9: 347-54, October 1916. 

Address delivered before the general session of the National education associatioii, in New 
York city, July 4, 1916. 

1526. Gray, A. A. The teacher's home. Elementary school journal, 17: 201-8, 

November 1916. 

Says that more married men teachers will go into the;country schools if cottages are furnished. 
Eighty-two per cent of the rural teachers of Denmark are men. Shows what some of the states 
are doing in providing homes for teachers. 

1527. Guig^ue, Albert. L'^ucation p^dagogique des int^rimaires pendant la 

guerre. Revue p^agogique, 68: 103-41, August 1916. 

A description of the means taken to continue the training of substitute teachers who, because 
of the vacancies created by the war, have been given positions befbre completing their normal 
courses. 

1528. Hall-Quest, Alfred L. Scales for measiuring personaUt>' and efficiency. 

Virginia journal of education, 10: 60-64. October 1916. 

Gives the data by F. L. Clapp, the Ruediger and Strayer scale, the Elliott scale, the Illinois 
scheme, card of rating at the University of Illinois, and the Waterloo, Iowa, analysis of the 
teacher. 

1529. Henry, T. S. Standards of ''good form" in claasroom teaching. School and 

home education, 36: 72-77, November 1916. 

Discusses some of the more tangible aspects of "good fbrm" in dassoom instmotion and, 
on the negative side, points out "certain practices which are generally considered as eyldenoee 
of Csulty technique.'' 

1530. High-school salaries. School review, 24: 632-33, October 1916. 

Tabulation of questionnaires on high-school salaries, furnished by M. O. Clark, toperln- 
tendent of Sioux City sdiools, dated May 8, 1916. 
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12 OURRBKT EDUCATIONAL PUBU0ATI0N8. 

1531. Jdfanston, Joseph H. Teacher-Atmg in bu<ge cities. Sdiodl review, 24: 
641-47, November 1916. 

LftjB empliaiit, tn partieoltf, on th« nsw ntlac-foiiiit Jut pr^tred for on In Bottoo, 
dMoribed ts "the most elAborAte aoheme of taMlMMBtiof yet devleed in any ■ohool systom." 

15S2. Shuxick, Edward Palmes. The teacherage; a pami^let of valuable informa- 
tion on rural school house construction. [Duluth, M^m., Shurick & Hansen 
company, 1916] 47 p. illus. (incl. plans) 4°. 

1533. What teacher's like. Editorial comment, designed to call attention to a series 
of significant measuring scales here reproduced. Utah educational review, 
10: 7-11, September-October 1916. 

CHvee the meMaring scale of the Utah state department of edneatlon, the Institiite for pobUo 
servioe of New York olty, and the measmhif scale of Logan, Utah. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1584. Bentley, B. 0. The claims of collegiate teaching. School and society, 4: 
685-94, November 4, 1916. 

Sets forth "certain features of experiment peraleted in and oontlnaotisly modified throotli 
several years of work in a ooUege-dnlveralty oonrae in secondary ednoation." 

1535. Dealey, Hexmione L. The problem of the college sormity. School and 

society, 4: 736-40, November 11, 1916. 

Gives the arguments for and against the ooQege sorority, and in eonclosion says that "Sociil 
progress has demonstrated the general wisdom of fair regolAtfon in pcefBrenoe to ftliminatioB 
without adequate analysie of oonditions." 

1536. Fletcher, Thomas. The Department of schod visitation. Texas school jour- 

nal, 34: 19-22, September 1916. 

The porposes, machinery, and work of the Department of school visitation of the Unlw 
sity of Texas. 

1537. Hayden, Felix. College dramatics. America, 16: 117-18, November 11, 1916. 

Criticises the plays selected for oollege dramatics and the setootions chosen for eloootloQ 
contests. 

1538. Holliday, CarL The municipal university. American city, 15: 495-503, 

November 1916. 

Treats of the origin, growth, theory and practice, and actual workings of the municipal uni- 
versity. Says that the dty is the logical site for a great school, for it is in itself largely a nniw- 
sity, with its libraries, museums, hospitals, art galleries, and great industries. 

1539. Hopkins, Emeet Martin. The college of the future. School and society, 4: 

609-17, October 21, 1916. 

Address of the president of Dartmouth oollege, delivered on the occasion of his inauguratloD 
October 6, 1916. 

1540. LoTeJoy, Arthur O. The future of the Carnegie foundation. Nation, 103: 

417-19, November 2, 1916. 

Discusses the recommendations recently made by President Pritdiett and poblished u 
Bulletin No 9 of the Carnegie foundation, entitled A comprehensive plan of insurance sod 
annuities for oollege teachers. 

1541. Lowell, A. Lawrence. Scientific study of education. Harvard alumni 

bulletin, 19: 58-62, October 19, 1916. 

Address delivered at the semi-centennial of Carleton college, Northfleld, Minn., October U, 
1910. 

1542. Lull, Herbert G. Notes on the uncompleted work of a committee on fresh- 

man Instmction. School review, 24: 574-83, October 1916. 

Report of a committee appointed by the president of the Uni\-ersity of Washington two yean 
ago. 
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OUBEENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 18 

1648. Manuel, Heraohel T. Is the college '' smoker '' a worthy social institution? 
School and society, 4: 699-705, November 4, 1916. 

In support of the negative of the question the writer says ''first, with referenee to the targer 
group smoking is unsocial; second, the cost of smoking (s too great for the returns; third, public 
smoking tMids to be unsanitary: fourth, smoking is unhygienic; fifth, the college smoker tends 
to spread and make permanent in the lives of students practices which are undesirable, and, 
finally, such an institutico as the smoker is particularly out of harmony with the best ideals 
of that for which a college should stand." 

1544. Merry, Glenn N. College plays in the United States. Quarterly journal of 

public speaking, 2: 383-96, September 1916. 

Gives a list of plays produced in colleges and universities during the last five years, together 
with such information as publisher, classification, number of acts, number of stage settings, num- 
ber of male and female characters, and the percentage of satisf^lon which the play gave the 
oommonlty. 

1545. MnnnelTnan, H. T. The place of a state univerBity in the life of the state. 

Texas school journal, 34: 23-26, September 1916. 

'*The first place of a state university is to train the men and women who enter the proCessfonal 
walks of UfiB, and the second and hi^^ place b to discover and train the great leaders of liiis.^ 
A state university must also carry on some university extension work. 

1546. Oviatt, Bdwin. The b^^innings of Yale (1701-1726). New Haven, Yale 

university press, 1916. xxxi, 466 p. illus. 8®. 

1547. Poole, Murray Edward. A story historical of Cornell university, with 

biographies of distinguished Comellians. Ithaca, N. Y., The Cayuga press, 
1916. 227 p. 8**. 

1548. SeligTnan, S. B. A. The real university. Educational review, 52: 325-37, 

November 1916. 

Defines the unlvefsity as an institution that endeavors to promote and to Impart intellectual 
freedom; the university is "the emancipator." Says that " the university, through the liheratloo 
of the intellect, is humanizing mankind. . . . The imperious demand of the modem com* 
munity that the university shall render public service and shall be in dose touch with every 
phase of instructed social activity is clearly irresistible." 

1549. Spalding, H. S. Endowment of men and endowment of money. Educational 

review, 52: 392-402, November 1916. 

Discusses the standardisation of colleges, etc. The case of the Catholic colleges . 

1550. Thwing, Charles Franklin. The training of men for the world's future. 

New York, The Piatt & Peck co. [1916] 89 p. 12°. 

«<The university desires through lasting and fundamental forces so to contribute to the future 
that the world shall become a condition in which righteousness, both intellectual and moral , 
shall rule." 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

1551. Baker, George H. Financial practices in cities and towns below twenty- 

five thousand. American school board journal, 53: 23-25, November 1916. 

To be continued. 

'<This article is the second installment of an important series of papers discossing financial 
practices of school boards in small cities and villages." Deals particularly with the school 
budget. 

1552. Kendall, C. N. Meditation of a member of a board of education. School 

news, 6: 3-4, November 1916. 

Gives the ideals and duties of a school-board member. 

1553. Six months of school administration in Buffalo under the commission charter, 

prepared by the publicity committee of the Public education association. 
Journal of education, 84: 339-42, October 12, 1916. 

1554. Trufller, Harry B. Ri^ts of pupils in public schools. American sdiod 

board journal, 53: 28-29, 66-67, November 1916. 

One of a series of articles whidi will be published in book fcrtn. 

Deals with tbe right to attend the public schools, segregation of pupils of different races, 
compulsory school attendance, and tuition. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

1566. Brooks, E. 0. The value of home study under parental supervisicm. 
mentary achod journal, 17: 187-94, November 1916. 

R«milt8 obtftliMd In a gtud J of th« fooith, fifth, tnd sixth gnd88 of tb0 d^ 
N. C. Writer oooehideB that whoi dromnttaoees mako "it Imponlblt for tha home to aaaM 
in tha diild'8 adnoation loma proviaioo should ba mada in school to supply that d afl dspgy 
wfthout taldng ow permanantly functions that natoraUy hakng to tha homa." 

1566. OofEmaa, Lotus D. Differentiated curriculums veisua minimum eaBentiala. 

American school, 2: 264-66, September 1916. 

1567. Da Shaae, Donald. The intermediate grades and departmentalnEation. 

Elementary school journal, 17: 151-62, November 1916. 

Discuasas tha resolts of the departmantalizatlon of the intarmediate grades, based on ohssrvm- 
tioDS made by the writer, oo the opinions of departmental teachers, and on interviews wttti 
diildran of these grades. Second article of series. 

1658. Fiahbaek, B. H. Adapting the work of the seventh and eighth grades to the 
needs of the children and the community. Educator-journal, 17: 132-36, 
November 1916. 

Gives the academic and manual arts courses which are given in the achools of Haekensa^» 
New Jersey. 

1559. Iowa state teachers' association. Committee on elimination of subjeet 
matter. Elimination of obsolete and useless topics and materials from the 
common branches. The positive program; being a report of a committee ol 
the Iowa state teachers' association, November 1916. Pub. as an educa- 
tional bulletin by the Iowa state teachers^ association. [Dee Moines, Iowa 
state teachers' association, 1916] 152 p. 8°. 

On cover: Second report of the Committee on elimination of subject matter. 

Outlined in Midland schools, 31: 70-72, November 1916, by Q. M. Wilson, chairman. 

1660. Terry, H. L. Tests and ezam'mations. School and society, 4: 673-76, Octo- 
ber 28, 1916. 

Gives a few typical examination qoestions, shows how impractieabla they are, and suggasts 
other questions that might be used. 

1561. WUde, Arthur H. The principal's duty in improving instruction. Sdiool 

review, 24: 617-25, October 1916. 

Maintains that it is Impossible "to direct the instruction of the school unless the head of It 
has a voice in the selection of teachers. The principal, therefore, should take tiie InltiattTia 
in filling all vacant instnictorships in the high sdiool." 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

1562. lOnneapolis. Board of education. A million a year; a five-year school 

building program, including discussion of some fundamental educational 
policies. Approved and ordered published by unanimous vote of the Board 
of education, city of Minneapolis. [Minneapolis] 1916. 90 p. illus. 8^. 
(Monograph no. 1. Series of 1916-17) 

SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

1563. Flannagan, Boy K. The physical welfare of the child and the teacher. Vir- 

ginia journal of education, 10: 55-58, October 1916. 

From rural standpoint. 

"Read before the section on 'Contagious diseases and the teadier* of the American sdioo 
hygiene association, New YOTk city, July 1916." 

1564. O'Shea, H. V. Deformities due to school seats. Mother's magasine, 11: 

17-18, November 1916. 

Shows the necessity for adjustable desks and seats for sdiool children. 
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1565. Bapeer, Louis W. Standardizmg lighting and ventilation in public schools. 

Journal of education, 84: 451-54, November 9, 1916. 

1566. Strong, Anne Hervey. Some problems in the training of school nurses. 

Teachers college record, 17: 35a-60, September 1916. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

1567. Philadelphia, Pa. Board of education. A four years' course of study in 

physical training for boys' and girls' high schools. Mind and body, 23: 71-74, 
104-108, 149-53, 222-24, 266-67, 319-22, April-November 1916. 

In three parts: Part I, Determining principles; Part II, Physical training material for boys; 
Part m, Physical training material for girls. 

1568. Poos, B. A. Physical activities for boys in secondly schools. American 

physical education review, 21: 415-22, October 1916. 

Discusses equipment, time, instruction, recognition, floor work, apparatus work, and ath- 
letics. 

1569. Bapeer, Lonis W. Minimum essentials of physical education. American^ 

physical education review, 21: 423-27, October 1916. 

1570. Beseburg, Walter J. More wholesome athletics. Journal of education, 84: 

428-30, November 2, 1916. 

The writer says that "athletic games present an ideal environment for the teaching of clean 
and honest living, and the athletic coach who is responsible directly for the discipline of the 
boys has here a vast field for action." Shows a number of ways in which the athletic coach 
can help to mould character. 

1571. Somersy Florence A. The right kind of athletics for girls. Mind and body, 

23: 304-309, November 1916. 

Read at the convention of the American physical education association, Cincinnati, Ohio^ 
April 1010. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

1572. Co-operative education aosoclation of Virginia. Community league bul- 

letin, giving plan of organization, constitution and by-laws, suggestions for 
the work of each committee. . . Issued jointly by state departments of health, 
education, highways, agriculture, dairy and food, charities and corrections, 
and Virginia polytechnic institute. Richmond, Davis Bottom, superintend- 
ent of public printing, 1916. 48 p. illus. 8®. 

1573. Wolfe, Albert Benedict, ed. Readings in social problems. Boston, New 

York [etc.] Ginn and company [1916] 804 p. 8**. 

Contains sec^oDs on Eu^nics, Assimilation of the immigrant, Education of women, Educa- 
tion of the Negro, etc. 

CHILD WELFARE. 

1574. Bayliss, Clara Kern. Child labor laws in the United States. Sch^ool news 

and practical educator, 30: 102-103, November 1916. 
To be continued. 
Gives some of the worst features of the laws. 

1575. National child labor committee. Proceedings of the twelfth annual confer- 

ence on child labor, Asheville, N. C, February 3-6, 1916. New York, 
National child labor committee, 1916. 78 p. 8"=". (Child labor bulletin, 
vol. 5, no. 1, May 1916) 

1576. Walker, Julia Fried* The home life of the child. Self expression in society. 

Cdorada school journal, 82: 16-17, October 1916. 

The necessity that the hanub teaoh the child obedience and the habit of work. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

1677. Schneider, Herbert W. Dualism in modem theories of moral educttioiL 
Educational review, 52: 372-S4, November 1916. 

Decrtoa Xh» hopcleMnees of gach theoriei in our praMnUUy indugtrial dwnocracy. Henji 
this dualism in modern theories is medieral. <* Most of our theories of moral edocatioDOonfliM 
themselves either to instruction in ideas about morals, or to the assumption thatdiaract« vlll 
somehow result from the instruction offered in the curriculum, regardless of whether the canico- 
Inm is directly and specifically related to moral action. ** 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

1578. Catholic educational association. Report oi the proceedingB and addrenes 

of the thirteenth annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., June 26-29, 1916. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Catholic educational aaeociation, 1916. 504 p. 8**. (Catholic 
educational association bulletin, vol. 13, no. 1, November 1916.) (Rev. 
F. W. Howard, secretary, 1651 East Main street, Columbus, 0.) 

Contains: 1. T.E. Shields: Some relations between the Catholicschoolsystem and the pabUe 
school system, p. 51-62. 2. J. F. Fenlon: The state, p. S3-82. 3. C. B. Carroll: Educating to 
oitisenship, or patriotism in education, p. 82-90. 4. Matthew 86humach«r: [Standaidiiiiig 
CathoUc colleges], p. 01-98. 5. J. W. Maguire: Why sociology should be tan^t in oar Catbolie 
colleges, p. lOS-13; Discussion, p. 113-16. 6. I. A. Wagner: The place of general sdnoe In tbs 
curriculum, p. 116-22. 7. Brother Potamlan: Astronomy— a plea for a neglected study, p. 
122-28. 8. P. J. Downing: How much and how shall we study tba style of the aathor hi tbe 
class-room? p. 140-53. 9. C. J. Pemin: Scholasticism and pedagogy, p. 167-74; DisonailODfp. 
174-77. 10. J. H. Haareo: The Gary school plan, p. 233-30; Uscussion, p. 230-40. U. Brotbv 
Peter: To teach pupils to study: an end in elementary educatkm, p. 241-61; Disco ssion, p. 2S1-40. 

12. Brother Axarias: The accurate keeping of school records, p. 261-73; Disouasion, p. 374-77. 

13. A. F. Hickey: To train for the formation ofgoodhabits—a problem in school management, 
p. 277-84; Discussion, p. 284-88. 14. J. P. McNichols: To teach children to speak their mothv 
tongue oorrectly, p. 288-06. 15. W. J. Fitsgerald: Classroom management, p. 280-Sll; DlseQS> 
sion, p. 311-13. 16. John Oarvin: The lesson^lan, p. 313-27; Discussion, p. 337-94. 17. lfedt> 
leine A. Hallowell: The problem of feeble-mindedness, p. 335-40. 18. Albert Mtmtsch: Coedn* 
cation from a CathoUc standpoint, p. 352-66; Discussion, p. 366-70. 10. W. F. Lawler: PraotlM 
schools and training classes for our young teachers, p. 370-75. 20. Brother Oordian: The nsoas* 
sity of essentials in elementary education, p. 387-04. 21 . Sister M. Borgia: A visit to sdiools for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada, p. 418-38. 

1579. Barry, Sinclair. On the education of boys. America, 16: 45-46, October 21, 

1916. 

The Catholic versus the secular college. 

1580. Cope, Henry Frederick. The modem Sunday school and its present day 

task. New York, Chicago [etc.] Fleming H. Revell company [1916] 252 p. 
12^. 

1581. Grafts, Wilbur Fiok. Bible in schools plans of many lands; documents gath- 

ered and comp. for Council of church boards of education, 1914. Rev. and 
enl. ed., 1916. Washington, D. C, Illustrated Bible selections commission 
[1916] 192 p. 8^ 
Bibliography: p. 128-130. 

1582. Heathcote, Charles William. The essentials of religious education. Bos- 

ton, Sherman, French & company, 1916. 290 p. 12®. 

1583. Iowa state teachers' association. Educational council. Report of Com- 

mittee on school credit for Bible study, religious instruction, and moral 
training. Des Moines, Iowa, Welch press, 1916. 16 p. 8®. 
Chairman of committee: Arthur £. Bennett, Des Moines. 

1584. McConaughy, James; McConaughy, James L. and Bartow, Hairy 

Edwards. Sunday-school teaching and management; a first standard train- 
ing course for Sunday-school workers and older pupils especially in smaller 
schools. Philadelphia, American Sunday-school union [1916] 199 p. 16**. 
(Green fund book no. 21) 
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1585. Shields, Thoma^ BdwarcL Tlie ultimate aim (^ Christian education. Catho- 

lic edticational review, 12: 301-17, November 1916. 

1586. Virginia. State board of education. Official syllabus of Bible study for 

high school pupils. Approved and authorized by the State board of educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., August 29, 1916. Charlottesville, Va., Published by the 
University, 1916. 48 p. 8°. (UniverBity of Virginia record. Extension 
series, vol. 2, no. 1, September 1916) 

MANUAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

i 7 National association of corporation schools. Fourth annual convention. 
Addresses, reports, bibliographies and discussions. Pittsburgh, Pa., May 30 
to June 2, 1916. Published by order of the Executive committee [1916] 
804 p. 8®. (Lee Galloway, secretary, New York imiversity. New York, 
N.Y.) 

Contains: 1. Report of oommittoe on special training schools, p. 8&-133. 2. Report of oom- 
mittee on trade apprenticeship schools, p. 13^228. 3. Report of committee on public education, 
p. 233-^. 4. Report of committee on vocational guidance— Ft. I. The organic development of 
business, p. 278-301.~Pt. H. Suggested machinery, p. 302-«3.— Pt. IH. Appendices, p. 364-444. 
6. Round table on vocational guidance, p. 445-67. 6. Report ofcommittee on advertisixig, selling 
and distribution schools, p. 470-617. 7. Report of committee on retail salesmanship, p. 523-40. 
8. Report of committee on of&ce work schools, p. 556-653. 9. Report of committee on employ- 
ment plans, p. 661-08. 10. Report of committee on unskilled labor, p. 741-68. 

1588. Apjurentice school of the Lakeside press. National association of corporation 

schools bulletin, 3: 3^-41, November 1916. 

Established to meet the requirements of both employer and employee— the advantages that 
have been gained. 

1589. Bennetty Charles A. Vocational education in the city of Anderson, Indiana. 

Blanual training magazine, 18: 81-89, November 1916. 

"This is the flxst of several editorial articles which will appear fjrom time to time on the work 
of selected sohoob and systems of schools In which vocational training or instructfon in the 
manual arts has become an important fiiotor." 

1590. Cant, B. McK. Training for salesmanship. World's work (London) 28: 542- 

45, November 1916. 

1591. Cuxrier, Walter Barron. Practical art education. Industrial-arts maga* 

zine, 5: 469-72, November 1916. 

1592. Fleming, A. P. H. and Pearce, J. G. The principles of apprentice training, 

with special reference to the engineering industry. London, New York 
[etc.] Longmans, Green and co., 1916. 202 p. 12**. 
Bibliography: p. 196-197. 

1593. Gxifflth, Ira S. Relative values in the manual arts. Manual training maga- 

zine, 18: 89-95, November 1916. 

1594. Haney, James Parton. Industrial art at home and abroad. Pennsylvania 

school journal, 65: 156-59, October 1916. 

1595. Harrison, Frank. Continuation schools for children of school age. School 

and society, 4: 617-24, October 21, 1916. 

Shows the importance of further education for those who leave school early, and says that the 
continuation school is necessary for those entering Industry early to supplement poor home train- 
ing in ic orals, civic duty, and political rights. 

1596. Merchant, C. J. The story of the Elmira vocational school. Industrial- 

arts magazine, 5: 478-81, November 1916. illus. 
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1697. New York (State) UniTenitj. Division of agzieultural and indostiial 
edaoation. The manual arts in New York etate, by Royal B. Famum, state 
Bpecialifit in art education. Albany, The Univeraity of the state of New 
York, 1916. cover-title, 13 p. 23 pi. 8**. (University of the state of New 
York bulletin, no. 625) 

1598. Winalow, Leon Loyal. Education through industrial arts. Ohio educa- 

tional monthly, 65: 511-16, October 1916. 

This paper was read before the If anoal arts section of the Northwestern Ohio teadMfs' aam- 
datku, which met at Toledo oo November ISth aod 14th, lOlo. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

1599. Bonaer, Frederick O. The curriculum as a means of revealing vocattonal 

aptitudes. Education, 37: 145-59, November 1916. 

A plea foi Tooatioaal guidance. Writer says: "With the work of the i^ude pobUo achooi 
shot through and through ik ith vocatJooal motlyes and life rallies, the Identities between achooi 
actlTlties and life activities will beeorae ao constant and dear that school work In itself may 
very largely become a process of voostknal guidance." 

1000. Xitson, Harry D. Interest as a critoion in vocational guidance. Educa- 
tional review, 52: 349-56, November 1916. 

Says that real vocational guidance does not commit a person Inalienably to a single vooatiooal 
possibility. It does not set limits upon his achievements, bat enroorages him to develop ^«™fH^ 
to the highest possibid dci?ree. 

1601. Seashore, Carl E. Vocational guidance in music. Music supervisors' 

journal, 3: 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, November 1916. 

Deals with the music talent chart, music surveys tai the public schools, the eoooomlo value 
of vocational guidance In music, etc. 

1602. Wheatley, W. A. An outline of educational and vocational guidance adapted 

to the smaller centres. Journal of education, 84: 438-^9, November 2, 1916, 
Prf'sented at Harvard university conference of high school prt ae lpah, Oambrldge, Haas., to 
June lOlC 

1603. WooUey, Helen T. The mind of a boy : the future of experimental psychology 

in vocational guidance. Survey, 37: 122-25, November 4, 1916. 

The writer says tb^t the applicntlon of ezperlmontal psychology to vocational guidance is 
in a research phase. Describes the work of the Psychological laboratory of the vocational bmeau 
in Cincinnati, which is an integral part of a vocation bureau In a public school system. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

1604. Oarris, Lewis H. Vegetable gardening as a school project. Atlantic educa- 

tional journal, 12: 146-51, November 1916. 

Shows the relation of work In vogetable growing to other school snbjects. 

1605. Dean, William Harper. The all-American movem^t. The meaning of 

achievement. Mother's magazine, 11: 11-13, 79, November 1916. 
Boys' and girls' chib work. 

1606. Waogh, Frank A. The agricultural college; a study in oiganization and man- 

agement and especially in problems of teaching. New York, Orange Judd 
company, 1916. 260 p. 12*». 

HOME ECONOMICS. 

1607. Kixme, Helen. Equipment for teaching domestic science. 5th printing. 

Boston, Mass., Whitcomb <& Barrows, 1916. 104 p. illus. 8^ 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 

1608. National league of nundiig education. Froceedings of the twenty-second 

annual convention . . . held at New Orleane, La., April 27 to May 3, 1916. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins company, 1916. 357 p. 8*'. (Effie J. Taylor, 
secretary, Johns Hopkins imiversity, Baltimore, Md.) 

ContaJna: 1. Katharine Tooker: The training sohoors responsfbillty in pablle health nontDg 
edocattop, p. llS-47. 3. BUnheCh OoldJng: What can the tndnhiigaofaool do to gmdnate better 
private doty noneeT p. 11^-22. 8. Helen Cleland: Is it desirable to include training for ezeeo- 
ttre positions in the three yean courset p. iaB-95. 4. E. M. Lawler: How much time should 
be allowed for specialisation during the training school oourseT p. 127-40. 6. Sara E. Parsons: 
The trainhig sdiool prospectus and its eduostlooal possIbiUtleSf p. 171-74. 6. Isobel Fleming: 
Textbooks for nurses, p. 174-81. 7. E. J. Taylor: Why does the nurse in the general hospital 
need training for mental work? p. 195-204. 8. Ida J. Ansted: The problems and possibilities in 
state hospital training schools, p. 208-15. 0. Isabel M. Stewart: The teaching of home nursing 
and first aid, p. 220^3. 10. S. Lillian Clayton: The purpose and place of ethics in the curricu- 
lum, p. 252-56. 11. Rudolph Matas: Some educational problems of mutual interest to the 
physician and the nurse, p. 270-85. 12. Adelaide Nutting: Some ideals in training school work, 
p. 291-301. 

1609. Clark, Calvin Montague. History of Bangor theological seminary. Bostbn, 

New York [etc.] The Pilgrim press [1916] xix, 408 p. illus. 8°. 

1610. James, Bldon B. The law school and the practicing lawyer. American law 

school review, 4: 212-17, November 1916. 

A paper read before the aeetion of legal education of the American bar assodatton, Chicago, 
HI., August 30, 1016. 

Discussed in full by H. V . Meroer, in same number of the Review, p. 217-22. 

1611. Longcope, W. T. Mile-stones in medicine. Educational review, 52: 338-48, 

November 1916. 

«The milestones of medicine," says the writtf , "as of all the sciences, are marked by men's 
names, not by the actions of oommitteeB, of senates or of nations." Sketches briefly the history 
of medical research work. 

1612. Void, Lanriz. System of study for students under the case method of instruc- 

tion. American law school review, 4: 194-201, November 1916. 
Presents a program of study, etc. 

1613. Watt, Homer A. The English department and the professional schools. 

Engineering education, 7: 73-89, October 1916. 

CIVIC EDUCATION. 

1614. American political soienoe aosociation. Committee on instruction. 

The teaching of government. Report to the American political science asso- 
ciation. New York, The Macmillan company, 1916. 284 p. 12°. 

Members of committee: C. G. Hahies, chairman; J. Lynn Barnard, Edgar Dawson, W. L. 
Fleming, ICabel HiU, F. E. Horaok, J. A. James. 

MILITARY TRAINING. 

1615. Gignilliat, L. B. Arms and the boy; military training in schools and colleges, 

its value in peace and its importance in war, with many practical sugges- 
tions for the course of training and with brief descriptions of the most suc- 
cessful systems now in operation. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill com- 
pany [1916] 371 p. front., plates, plan. 8®. 

1616. Howe, Luden. Universal military education and service. The Swiss sys- 

tem for the United States. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's sons, 
1916. xui, 138p. 12*>. 

Favors universal military edaoation for the people of the United States, InotadlDg students 
in scho<ds and ofdleges. 
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1617. Military training in the high school. School Mncation, 36: 9-10, November 

1916. 

Diseusses the wide •xtremes of opinion on the sabjeet of Introdnobif mfUtary training into 
the pnbUo Khocta, the valiie of drill, and the New Yoik plm. 

1618. Report of the Military taraining commiamon. School bulletin, 43: 31-^, Octo- 

ber 1916. 
BeoommendatioDi of the New Yortc mllttuy tntalDK oommlisibii. 



EDUCATICm OF WOMEN. 

1619. Women's inter-oollegiate association for Btadent goremment. A 

report of the conference . . . held at Western Reserve univeraity, in Novem- 
ber 1915. 38 p. 8**. 

Oivei rake and regalattooa of coOegef In the Anodatioii In nspeet to tttwirtwrn, dormitorr 
regolatioDe, penaltiee for theft, diapcron rales, etc 

1620. Comstock, Sarah. Your girl at school. Good housekeeping, 63: 43-44, 104, 
November 1916. 

An illustrated artide describing amoog otiier school aethrltles trtlninc for wttdiood and 
motherhood. 

EDUCATION or IMMIGRANTS. 

1621. 'Rockow, Lewis. Americanization and the pUlar of democracy. Education, 

37: 174-83, November 1916. 

Advocates a special trabiing for teachers of oar fanmlgnatt chfldren. A knowledge of the 
sodal sdenoes is essential. 

EDUCATION OF DEAF. 

1622. Plntner, Bndolf and Paterson, Donald O. Measurement of 1b« language 

ability of deaf childien. Psychological review, 23: 413-36, November 1916. 

1623. Yearaley, Madeod. Hearing tests in school children. Volta review, 18: 440- 

42, November 1916. 

From the British Journal of children's diseases, London, Hay 1916. Criticises the "set tests" 
of the sdiool doctor. Praises the Freodi method, known as the lepoatf^silMes. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

1624. Clazton, P. P. [Letter to the Editors] Van Leuven Browne national maga- 

zine (Detroit, Mich.), 5: 2, November 1916. 

This letter comments appredatiTely on the moTsment toward better governmental proTisloo 
fbr the care and education of crippled childrai In the United States. 

1625. Fitts, Ada M. How to fill the gap between special classes and institutioTis. 

Ungraded, 2: 1-8, October 1916. 

Oires some suggestions of provisions that should be made for the feeble-minded, In respect to 
public school education and after-care. 

1626. Knox, Margaret. How shall the children be selected for special classic? 

Ungraded, 2: 9-15, October 1916. 
From the principal's pofait of view. 

1627. Patterson, M. Hose. A study of the bright child in the school. Atlantic 

educational journal, 12: 68-74, October 1916. 

This paper was prepared In connection with the Department of ednoatlon, Teadiers* ooHege 
courses, Johns Hopkins university. 

Treats the subject under the following headings: The bright ehUd defined, contrast in treat- 
ment given the subnormal and the supernormal, the rights and values of Uie bii^t ohUd, various 
plans for assisthig the supernormal chBd in America and Germany, and a detailed stady of the 
William Rinehart preparatory center no. 52, in Baltimore. 
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1628. Wallin, J. B. Wallace. A program for the state care of the feeble-minded and 

epileptic. School and society, 4: 723-31, November 11, 1916. 

ReoommtndatioDS made by the Children's code oommiasion of Missouri, ooncemlng the care 
and education of the feeble-minded and epfleptio. 

EDUCATION EXTENSION. 

1629. National univerBity extension conference. Proceedings of the first coo- 

feremce held at Madison, Wis., March 10-12, 1915. Convened by the UDi- 
versity extension division, the University of Wisconsin. 269 p. 8®. 

Contains: 1. C. R. Van Hise: The university extension function, p. 7-34. 2. L. E. Reber: 
The scope of university extension and its organization and subdivision, p. 25-36. 8. W. D. 
Henderson: General education through extension, p. 80-48. 4. J. H. Miller: Agricultural educa- 
tion in extension, p. 68^60. 8. A. H. Melville: The field work in extension, p. 68-M. 6. W. H. 
Lighty: Correspondence-study teachfaig, p. 75-83. 7. J. C. Egbert: Class lecture taistruction, p. 
83-00. 8. Q. L. Sprague: The need and the opportunity fbr vocational training through uni- 
versity extension, p. 07-106. 0. E. B. Norris: University extension and industrial education, p. 
107-18. 10. W. H. Henderson: The training courses for industrial teachers, p. 113-16. 11. R. L. 
Lyman: The relation of extension departments to debating and discussi o n clubs: pedagogical 
considerations, p. 125-81. 12. R. V. Phelan: Social center promotion, organisation, and admin- 
istration, p. 14(M4. 13. H. E. Dearholt: Health faistruction, p. 164-71. 14. C. W. Votaw. 
University extension service in its relation to local, intellectual and spiritual leadership, p. 
177-85. 15. J. L. Oillin: Permanent results in community welf^tre work, p. 185-00. 16. J. J. Petti- 
John: University extension lyceum service, p. 225-37. 17. P. F. Voelker: The university Chau- 
tauqua, p. 238-44. 18. W.H.Dudley: Cooperation in visual histruotion, p. 244-50. 10. Nathaniel 
Butler: The university extension lecturer, p. 251-55. 20. R. O. Moulton: The humanitiee in 
university extension, p. 255-^8. 

LIBRARIES AND READING. 

1630. American library association. Papers and proceedings of the thirty-eighth 

annual meeting . . . held at Asbury Park, N. J., June 26-July 1, 1916. 
Chicago, 111., American library association, 1916. p. 111-678. 4®. (It$ 
Bulletin, vol. 10, no. 4, July 1916) (George B. Utley, secretary, A. L. A. 
Executive oflSce, Chicago, 111.) 

Contafais: 1. A. E. Bostwick: How the community educates itself, p. 115-22. 2. W. W. 
Bishop: Leadership through learning, p. 155-61. 3. J. F. Hosic: The place of the school library 
in modem education, p. 210-13. 4. H.E.Legler: How the public library can help in developing 
effective high school libraries, p. 213-15. 5. Albert 8hiels: The immigrant, the school, and the 
library, p. 257-03. 6. H. H. Wheaton: An Americanisation program for libraries, p. 2S5-M. 

1631. Eerfoot, John B. How to read. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 

company, 1916. 297 p. 12®. 

1632.'Moorey Annie B. The use of children's initiative in beginning reading. 
Teachers college record, 17: 330-43, September 1916. 
List of pictures, apparatus, and books used, p. 342-48. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION: RECENT PUBUCATIONS. 

1633. State higher educational institutions of Iowa. A report of a survey made under 
the direction of the Commissioner of education. Washington, 1916. 223 p. 
(Bulletin, 1916, no. 19) 

1684. State pension systems for public-school teachers; prepared for the Committee on 
teachers' salaries, pensions, and tenure of the National education association, 
by W. Carson Ryan, jr., and Roberta King. Washington, 1916. 46 p. 
(Bulletin, 1916, no. 14) 
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•No.l. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, ml J 5-^(^,1' ;'"»^'w*3"ba'/{ .^ oX» 

•No. 2. Training courses for rural t^<?het$. A. C. Monahan and R. H. WHpC "fe'^^r'^'' vlrtTn-l/. . . oZ^ 

^6. 3. ih^e teaching of modem languages In the United States. Charles H. Handschln. 15 eta. ^' '' ' 

•No. 4. Present standards of higher education in the United States. George E. IfacLeau, 20 cm; ' *'/^ 



•No. «. Agricultural instruction in hfgh schools. C. IT. Roblsofi and F. B. Jenks. 10 eta. . ' ' ''\^ 

•N^. 7, College entrance requirenients. Clarence D. Khigsley. 15 (its. "• "''i'"'fi j-^ " ''' •-' •» 

•i^tf. fc The status of rural educktfon In the UtiitM States. A. C. Mbnatikii.' 'Is'Bti^l/^^^Y"^'^'^ ' ' ' ' 

•No. 9. Cousuiar reports on continuation schools hi Prussia. 6 eta. "^ uiiunfi ^ .a IcyoH 

•No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, Aprll.lM' sWir}^^^°^^l^'*\\ '\^ -^t^ 

•No. 12. The promotlcm of pei^oe. Fannie Fern Andre^l 10 Cts. " f ; "'''T Xl^ ""'n • "''-' 

•No. 13. Standartii'and tests for measuritjg the efficiency of 3ChooteV^i^»^W^^*«*^"^ c*^ 

•No. 14. Agricultural fiistmctlon Ih secondary schools. lO cts. '"' "' "^^'^ ^'' v/r/iu^ yj. 

•No. 16. Monthly record of cui^re'ni educational publications, May, "i^n^ it^^"^ '^^[ 

•No. 1«. Bibliography of medical Inspectfon and health supervision. 15 cts. ; "'*^'^^ '^-^'' ' 




•Na 17. A trade school for girls. 10 cts. ., , . 

•No. 18. The filteenti^ iil&mlU(in^ ^bngfe^ <ni h^gi^^^l) df(biiog^^i$?''yiJtbi^^ f^ \ 

•No. 19. German industrial education and its lessons Wth^ tlnked sS^ti^;; '^^lihe^ ik 

•No. 20. Illiteracy in the United States. lOcts.'" '"' -• " " ^ - n: . n. .,.',. .f.< 

•No. 21. Monthly record of current eduaitloMid ptibllitfiW'J^m^/liil'' 'i'tti? '" •'"' ' ' ''^'" *^ '^ ^-^^ 

•N0.22. BibUography of MW%-vSatfor^,ftA trade etfud^tidh. td^fcW!' '*'"' '' '''^^^-M^jl •< ^ o;-^' 

•No. 23. The Georgia dc^ ^Irth6 i^t^'NdbiiariS^ooI,' Ath^, Gft., M i^t^^Ch^f (li^s^^^^^ 

Branson. lOcte. ''''^' ■■"'^^•'-t^-'.^Jii.vr,7 .?: ..,/^* 

•No. 24. A comparison'^^bfl(^^^i[t^&'l3i <St±md^f Hod lb the 17^1^ ^t^^^ 

•»o;28. Tnd^^iaIfe(focaaaii'lk'aafiiiftW,'dU.'"]^(^^ ' '^"^'•^ 

No. 26. Goo(^roksWorS^.^''Sas'Aiife:'^p^'. ^" '"' ^ " ' "" ""'''"' '^^^^ ^tow-.rlt noHoq^.l .n: .oX* 
•No. 28. Exiiressions bn education tjy American statesmen and publlcl^w:' '"b tAl/" vdqcTgoilJi >! '_.. .0|^ 
•No. 29. Accredited secondary schools in the United States. K«|i(lricC.^ttwk'^ itftif.'*^''''^^ .'.r..o'/:* 
•No.8(J. Education In the South. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. iodte?''' •''^""^' "' "'>»J^'"*'''«i O'ncU.I .u. .oZ* 
•No.31. Special features in city school systems. lOcts.' .'•"'^'•^'='' m .led-^f.-^J \o jinlnixiiJ oriP .c::.oVl* 
•No. 34. Pension systems in Great Britain. Raymond W. 8 lis. 4tf ^47 "^'"'"^ '''^^ ^"^''*^**^*^"*''' -^^ ''''^♦* 
♦No. 35. A list of books suited tea hfgh-school library. ISctS.;!^ nr:T-^mori srij lol noilaoub:: .'r. .0/ 
♦No. 3e. Report on the worit of the Biireau of Rducatfou for the natives ofAitefti* mti'i 10^ pW.'!' "]''* 
♦No. 3t. Sifonthly^bhi of ctirren'teducatibnal publicatioas, October, 1913. 5 cts» '^"^ •*'^' v^'* 

♦No.38. Economy of time in education. 10 cts. ' .■ -^ . -^ -:• ^^ • ' «» "/ 

•NO.40. The reorganised schpol playground, Henry S. C^irda'J l^ib'ift^"'*;^;;! '^ f^^^^^^^^^ " •".^: 
♦No. 41. The reorganization of secondary education. 10 cts, , , , ,, ' 1 '■ , .'i a (.'/* 

♦No. 42. ^Vjd experimental rural school at Wiathrop College, H. S. Browne. 10 cts, > / 1 r c , / ♦ 

♦No. 4^. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for its observance. , Eugeue,p,,i|Jx;^|^, i^J9,f|3») n „>»• 
♦No. 44. Organized health work in schools. , E . B. Hoag. 10 ctg. ^^^y ' ,.^ n^, ( ^j^ ai v£g Jooil o'-, "ot .c V* 
♦Na 45. Monthly record of current educational imblioat4cttWr*Novei»li«f> 4Wit|(vftf<llia^nlniBTr v li • .Tt oVl 
♦No. 45. Educational dlreotrtry, 1913. 16Gt84 "' 1 .uiu.i .?>* ^mU lu mtio^um IflnoiJBOiiho 9(1T f,^ .oVI 
♦No. 47. Teaching material in Gorei'nnient publfc*ittohi?^"fr.''#.''Wd!j«i^*10*»J'T ''"^^ /nnilniftH A'I- .oZ* 
♦No. 48. School hygiene. W. Carson Ryan, j ' _'^ J^. .i>0. .oW 

•No. 49. The Farragut School, a Tenneaeee ooontr^p^yii jilgh achooL A. 0. Monfthi»and Adams Phllllpt; 
10 cts. 
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> For issues prior to 19ll(^^ f«i^'^£fWttf)ltf<P^t$ai^iibfak tff^'^^miteS'B^ 
October, 1915," which x6ki^i^iM^%'^$i^^^}m:!^^ vlriJiu.M .« .0'/? 
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n CUBRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

• 
*No. 50. The FItohbarg plan of cooperative industrial odueation. M. R. MeCann. 10 ots. 
*No. 51. Education of the immigrant. lOcts. 

*No. 52. Sanitary schoolhouses. Legal requirements In Indiana and Ohio. 5 cts. 
*Na 53. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1913. 5 cts. 
No. 54. Consular reports on Industrial education In Germany. 
*No. 55. Legislation and Judicial decisions relathig to education, Oct. 1, 1009, to Oct. 1, 1912. Jamet 

C. Boykin and William R. Hood. 35 cts. 
^o. 58. Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold W. Foght. 15 cts. 
No. 50. Bibliography of education for 1010-11. 

No. 00. Statistics of State unlrersltles and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1012-13. 

1914. 

^o. 2. Compulsory school attendance. 15 cts. 

*No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1014. 5 cts. 

^0. 4. The school and the start hi life. Meyer Bloomfield. 15 cts. 

*No. 5. The folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 5 cts. 

*No. 6. Kindergartens hi the United States. 20 cts. 

*No. 7. Monthly record of current educational publications, March, 1014. 5 cts. 

*No. 8. The Massachusetts home-project plan of vocational agricultural education. R. W. Stimsom. IScta. 

No. 0. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1014. 
*No. 10. Phjrsical growth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. 25 cts. 
^o, 11. Monthly record of current educational publications. May, 1914. 5 cts. 

No. 12. Rural schoolhouses and grounds. F. B. Dresslar. 
*No. 13. Present status of drawing and art in the elementary and secondary schools of the United Statat. 

Royal B. Famum. 85 cts. 
^0. 14. Vocational guidance. 10 cts. 

*No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications. Index. 5 cts. 
*No. 10. The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykhi and Roberta King. 50 cts. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 
^o. 18. The public-echool system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burris. 15 cts. 

No. 10. University extension in the United States. Louis E. Reber. 

No. 20. The rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Ferrell. 
*No. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, September, 1014. 10 cts. 

No. 22. The Danish folk high schools. H. W. FoghL 

Na 23. Some trade schools In Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 
*No. 24. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Foght. 10 cts. 
^o. 25. Important features in rural school improvement. W. T. Hodges. 10 cts. 
*No. 26. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1014. 5 cts. 
^o. 27. Agricultural teaching. 15 cts. 
*No. 28. The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison. 5 cts. 

No. 20. The kindergarten in benevolent instituticms. 

No. 30. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupils at public expense. A. C. Mooahan. 
*No. 31. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska. 25 cts. 

No. 32. Bibliography of the relation of secondary schools to higher education. R. L. Walkley. 
*No. 33. Music hi the public schools. Will Earhart. 10 cts. 

^o. 34. Library instruction in universities, colleges, and normal schools. Henry R. Evans. 5 cts. 
*No. 35. The training of teachers in England, Scotland, and Germany. Charles H. Judd. 10 cts. 
*No. 30. Education for the home— Part I. General statement. B. R. Andrews. 10 cts. 

No. 87. Education for the home— Part II. State legislation, schools, agencies. B. R. Andrews, 
^o. 38. Education for the home— Part III. Colleges and universities. B. R. Andrews. 25 cts. 
*No. 30. Education for the home— Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. B. R. Andrews. 10 cts. 

No. 40. Care of the health of boys in Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*No. 41. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1914. 5 cts. 
*No. 42. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1014. 5 cts. 
•No. 43. Educational directory, 1014-15. 20 cts. 

*No. 44. County>unit organization for the administration of rural schools. A. C. Monahan. 10 ots. 
^o. 45. Curricula in mathematics. J. C. Brown. 10 cts. 
*No. 40. School savings banks. Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtier. 5 cts. 

Na 47. City training schools for teachers. Frank A. Manny. 

No. 48. The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. G. Rathman. 
^o. 40. Efficiency and preparation of rural-school teachera. H. W. Foght 15 ots. 

No. 50. SUtistics of State universities and SUte colleges. 

1915. 

«No. 1. Cooking in the vocational school. Iris P. O'Leary. 5 cts. 

*No. 2. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1015. 5 cts. 

"^No. 8. Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1015. 5 cts. 



* See note at top of p. i. 
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CUBBENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. HI 

^No. 4. Tbe health of school children. W. H. Heok. 10 cts. 
• No. &. Organisation of State departments of education. A. C. Monahan. 
*No. 0. A study of the colleges and high schools In the North Central Association. 16 ots. 

No. 7. Aoeredtted secondary schools in the United States. Samuel P. Capen. 

No. 8. Present status of the honor sjrstem in colleges and universities. Bird T. Baldwin. 
*No. 9. Monthly record of current educational publications, March, 1015. 5 cts. 
*No. 10. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1015. 5 cts. 

No. 11. A statistical study of the public-school systems of the southern Appalachian Mountains. Nor^ 
man Frost. 

No. 12. History of public-school education in Alabama. Stephen B. Weeks. 
*No. 13. The schoolhouse as the polling place. E.«J. Ward. 6 cts. 
*No. 14. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1915. 5 cts. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications. Index, Feb., 1014-Jan., 1015. 
*No. 16. Monthly record of current educational publications, June, 1015. 5 cts. 

No. 17. Civic education in elementary schools as illustrated in Indianapolis. A. W. Dunn. 

No. 18. Legal education in Great Britain. H. S. Richards. 
•No. 10. SUtlstics of manual-trahitaig, agricultural, and taidustrial schools. 10 cts. 
•No. 20. The rural school system of Minnesota. H. W. Foght. 20 cts. 
•No. 21. Schoolhouse sanitation. William A. Cook. 10 cts. 

•No. 22. State versus local control of elementary education. T. L. MacDowelL 10 cts. 
•No. 23. The teaching of community civics. 10 cts. 
•No. 24. Adjustment between kindergarten and first grade. Luella A. Palmer. 5 ots. 

No. 25. Public, society, and school libraries. 

No. 26. Secondary schools in the States of Central America, South America, and the West Indies. Ann» 
T. Smith. 

No. 27. Opportunities for foreign students at colleges and universities in the United States. Samuel P. 
Capen. 

No. 28. The extension of public education. Clarence A. Perry. 

No. 29. The truant problem and the parental school. James S. Hiatt. 

No. 30. Bibliography of education for 1011-12. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Depabtmbnt op the Intbbiob, 

BuBBAU OP Education, 
Washington, June 21, 1916. 
Sm: The cooperative system of education in the Department of 
Engineering of the University of Cincinnati, begun 10 years ago, is, 
I believe, one of the most interesting and instructive experiments 
in education within recent years. The importance of the experiment 
is due to the fact that it is not only practical, but is also based on 
fimdamentaUy correct principles of education, too often forgotten 
in school and college work. This experiment has been the subject of 
many newspaper and magazine articles and pubUc addresses, but I 
believe no accoimt of it has appeared so comprehensive as that given 
in the manuscript prepared by Clyde William Park, of the University 
of Cincinnati. I recommend, therefore, that this manuscript be pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 
Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The Sbcrbtaby op the Interior. 
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THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



I. THE COOPERATIVE IDEA. 

The cooperative course of the University of Cincinnati was not the 
product of an academic laboratory of pedagogical research; its origin 
was rather in an investigation of the actual working conditions of 
commercial engineering practice. At the time when the course was 
conceived; practical men were especially severe in their criticism of 
the graduates of engineering colleges. The old apprentice system 
had broken down under the strain of a complex industrial organi- 
zation, and it seemed that the engineering colleges were making 
but little effective eflfort to supply the link between theory and 
practice. Many teachers of engineering felt that they had done 
their whole duty when they had taught a traditional body of theory 
and had seen to it that the student retained at least 70 per cent 
of his book knowledge until after the final examinations. A few 
instructors conceded the desirability of hitching theory and practice 
side by side, but did not believe that such an arrangement was 
feasible. 

The plan usually considered, and frequently followed, for imiting 
practice with theoretical instruction was the installation of school 
shops. The objections to this plan, however, were so numerous as 
to disco\irage its general adoption. In the first place, if school 
shops were to be fidly illustrative of actual practice, they would 
have to include miniature reproductions of electrical plants, foundries, 
structural iron works, machine shops, railroads, construction com- 
panies, chemical industries, and all the other vast and complicated 
machinery of the industrial world. To duplicate all these plants 
would, of course, be out of the question; and merely to represent a 
few typical processes would involve such tremendous expense that 
only a few institutions could afford the luxury. Moreover, even in 
the most heavily endowed colleges there was danger that the pay — 
and hence the quality — of the teaching force would suffer, because 
of the increased outlay needed for equipment. A further objection 
to school shops lay in the fact that they must inevitably fall behind 
the times in a few years. To remodel the shops and revise the 
shop courses frequently enough to keep pace with the swift progress 
of engineering development would be clearly impracticable. Neither 
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8 THE COOPEKATIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

did it appear feasible to put the school shops on a commercial basis 
and have the professors and students compete with business men 
engaged in actual production. From every angle the school shop 
appeared impracticable. Yet it was clear that a well-planned course 
in the practice of engineering would not only prepare the student 
better for his future work, but would also enable him to retain and 
understand a much larger proportion of his theory. 

A solution of this vexing problem came to Prof. Herman Schneider 
in a curious way. One evening, as he was walking across the cam- 
pus of an eastern university where he was teaching, he heard the 
answer in the blast of a Bessemer furnace at a neighboring sted 
plant. Instantly the idea appealed to him as perfectly simple and 
obvious. Here was something better than any conceivable sdiool 
shop — a million-dollar laboratory, with imlimited possibilities for 
illustrating the applications of technical theory. In this plant many 
graduates of this same college would find employment, as others 
had done before them. Why should they not learn as students to 
translate their book knowledge into terms of industrial processes ? 

«The idea was not enthusiastically received by members of the col- 
lege faculty, to whom the plan was suggested. In so far as they con- 
sidered the proposition, they were disposed to look upon cooperation 
between college and industry as impracticable, if not undesirable. 
Despite their skepticism, however. Prof. Schneider foimd his faith 
growing stronger as he considered more fully the possibilities of the 
plan. AH about the college were industrial plants, to which graduates 
went for a two-year apprentice course upon the completion of their 
four years of school work. Why not combine the apprentice, course 
and the school work into a six-year course ? Then, instead of paying 
the school for shopwork, the students would be earning money at the 
same time that tiiey were getting experience. This would enable 
many worthy yoimg men to attend school who otherwise would be 
excluded. There would be a selection of men by tests in both theory 
and practice. Misfits would thus be avoided, and the best men could 
be developed for the work to which they were naturally adapted. 
The school would become a pure teaching college, since all practical 
experience would be obtained on commercial engineering work. A 
plan could be devised to coordinate theory and practice. The school 
could have one group of men while the shop had the other, and thus 
many more students could be accommodated with the same amount 
of equipment. The descriptive coiu'ses heretofore given by the school 
could be eliminated and the school time devoted entirely to theory. 
Young men could start at the bottom of practical work and by a 
selective process arrive upon graduation at positions of responsibility 
in the field of engineering. The school would perform with increased 
efficiency the f imctions for which it was intended, and the shop would 
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THE EXPEBIMKNTAL PERIOD. 9 

return to its proper but neglected function — the training of men by 
means of a thorough apprentice system. Even a stronger reason was 
found in the influence which the system would undoubtedly have 
upon the student's character. For developing industry, loyalty, and 
sdf -reliance, surely no plan could be devised that would be more 
effective. The arguments for cooperation seemed imanswerable, 
but the university men were unwilling to give the plan a trial. 

In striking contrast to the skepticism and indifference of the col- 
lie teachers was the attitude of a number of practicing engineers, 
.who were next consulted. Almost without exception they received 
the idea hospitably and expressed their beUef in its feasibihty. They 
were also virtually imanimous in saying that their own theoretical 
training had meant little to them upon graduation, and that to review 
their theory when they needed it in practice had been a painfiJ and 
discouraging process. Several engineers, including the chief engineer 
and the other officials of a large bridge corporation, volunteered their 
hearty indorsement of the cooperative plan, both as an educational 
and as a commercial proposition. 

One or two things stood out prominently in these conferences with 
college teachers and with practical men. It was evident that the 
men who trained engineers and the men who used engineers were 
quite as far apart as they could get, and that it would not be easy to 
bring about an understanding between them. It was also clear that 
the most difficult task would be to induce the college men to under- 
take the educational experiment of cooperation. 



II. THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. 
FIRST CLASS OF COOPERATIVE STUDENTS. 

It was several years before Prof. Schneider foimd an opportunity to 
test the cooperative plan in actual practice. In the meantime, he 
had been called (in 1903) to the chair of civil engineering at the 
University of Cincinnati. During the first school year (1903-4), the 
retirement of the president precluded the submission of plans for the 
new course. The plan was presented to President Dabney soon after 
his appointment (in 1904), but because of the pressure of regular busi- 
ness he was imable for some time to consider any changes. In the 
fall of 1905, President Dabney approved the plan and presented it to 
the board of directors. After considerable discussion, the board au- 
thorized the introduction of the cooperative course on a small scale, 
to begin with the school year 1906-7. 

While the educational aspect of the cooperative plan was under 
consideration by the university authorities, its practical apphcation 
to local industries was taken up with numerous manufacturers, super- 
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10 THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

intendentS; f oremeii; and engineers in Cincinnati. Most of these men 
showed interest and faith in the scheme as a general proposition; but 
when it came to adopting it as an actual business policy, some were 
chary of so radical an innovation. Typical of their objections to 
accepting cooperative apprentices were the statements that two men 
coidd not work alternate weeks at one machine, and that a crowd of 
^'rah-rah'' boys would disturb the shop organization. The latter ob« 
jection coincided remarkably with the fear which had been expressed 
by some of the university instructors, that a group of ^'boiler makers" 
would destroy the scholastic atmosphere of an educational institution. 
By the end of a "year of persistent interviewing, 12 concerns had 
agreed to try the cooperative system for 9 months— the college year. 
These firms offered employment to students in electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering courses. 

The next problem was to find students who were willing to take the 
course. The matriculates who came to enter the regular four-year 
course could not be induced to try the new plan. One of the require- 
ments adopted at the beginning was that a student who wished to 
enter the cooperative course in September must either spend the 
summer working in the shops or bring a recommendation from a finn 
with which he had had an equivalent amoimt of practical work 
This requirement discouraged many prospective members of the first 
group of cooperative students, as it has in the case of all subsequent 
classes. In fact, the 28 yoimg men who were finally enrolled chose 
the cooperative course solely for financial reasons. These students, 
however, did not last long imder the strain of the preliminary shop- 
work. Ten hours of manual labor in hot weather and on equal terms 
with ordinary apprentices is a pretty severe test of a yoimg man^s 
stamina. On the first of September, when Dean Schneider returned 
from a month's vacation, he found that of the 28 men whom he had 
put to work in JiJy all but 6 or 8 had quit. He then hurriedly re- 
cruited a class of yoimg men who could not present the full 14 aca- 
demic units required for admission, but who had had some practical 
experience and who gave evidence of fitness for engineering work. 
One of these students, now efficiency engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Co., in a Middle-West State, was admitted against the advice of his 
father and over the protests of three high-school principals, who had 
dismissed bim as incorrigible. Notwithstanding their rather poor 
scholastic records, the members of this first class were on the whole a 
fairly promising group. At least, they knew what their work was to 
be and they seemed to catch the spirit of the new course. 

The peculiar requirements of the cooperative course developed a 
new type of student. The "co-op.," as he was called, was alert, 
rugged, and independent. He was generally more serious than the 
"regular" student, but on occasion he displayed a sense of humor 
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THE BXPEiaiMENTAL PEBIOD. 11 

and a buoyancy which showed that, though he might be sobered 
by his practical work, he was not at all depressed by it. The differ- 
ence lay rather in the fact that he had known the steadying injQuence 
of responsibility. Not only his personal advancement, but also the 
outcome of an important educational experiment; depended upon 
his success, and the realization of this fact seemed to give him a 
new sense of loyalty to his college and a determination not to disap- 
point those who had trusted him. It was inevitable, of course, 
that the '' co-op." of the early days should be self-conscious. He was 
the center of interest in a great educational clinic, and the knowledge 
that he wa? constantly being analyzed, photographed, and written up 
gave him a feeling of aloofness from the rest of the student body. 
This feeling, doubtless, was largely responsible for his ''class con- 
sciousness," for there never was a more clannish group than the 
members of the first cooperative class. 

For a time the attitude of the other students was such as to enforce 
this exdusiveness. It is a pleasure, however, to record that the 
old animosity between the two groups of students has disappeared. 
The cooperative students and the others have found that they have a 
great many things in common and no essential differences. The very 
fact that their interests and experiences are in some respects unlike 
has made their association mutually beneficial. C!ommunity of in- 
terest, especially in athletic and social activities, has developed a 
wholesome university spirit. Evidence of the present soUdarity is 
foimd in the prominent part taken by cooperative students in every 
kind of student activity. A '' co-op." was president of the senior class 
in 1915, the captains of both football and basketball teams are 
" co-ops.," and in all the musical, social, and other organizations there 
is a large proportion of cooperative students. In view of recent de- 
velopments, it would be hard for either group to understand that the 
"ostracism of the boiler makers" was once seriously considered. 

DETAILS OF THE COURSE. 

At the beginning the cooperative course extended over a period of 
six years, including alternate weeks at the imiversity and in the shop 
for each school year, and a three-months period of full-time shop- 
work (excepting two weeks' vacation) during the siunmer. Each 
man had an alternate; so that the shopwork was continued by students 
of one section while those of the other section were in school. Under 
this arrangement, the theoretical instruction given in the r^ular 
four-year course was combined with the practical experience of a 
newly devised shop-apprentice course. Theory and practice were 
carefully graded and coordinated and the student's work was so 
planned as to familiarize him, first with the simpler, and later with 
the more complex problems of the plant in which he was employed. 
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For example, in the course in electrical engineering, the first year's 
work was in the foundry; the next year and a half in the machine 
shop; the next two years in the commutator, controller, winding, 
erecting, and testing departments; and the remaining time in the 
drafting rooms. On the contract, which was signed in triplicate by 
the student, the firm, and the university, was a blank space to be 
filled in with the amount and character of the apprentice work. 
The details of shop and business experience were left to the dean and 
the head of a given department on the one hand and the superin- 
tendent of the factory on the other. 

ATTITUDE OF THE COOPERATING MANUFACTURERS. 

The attitude of the cooperating manufacturers, and their ideas of 
what was to be gained from the cooperative system, may best be 
stated by quoting from a paper presented by Mr. Charles Gingrich, 
M. E., of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., at the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
July 3, 1907. Mr. Gingrich said in part: 

The manufacturers of my dty have for some time past been face to face with the 
very serious problem of getting the right kind of men. Our industries are diversified, 
including machine tool, steam pump, steam engine, and electrical shope. The 
machine-tool industry predominates. We are rapidly becoming known as the chief 
machine-tool manufacturing center of the country, but we need more technicaUy 
trained men in the further development of this industry. It is our good fortune to 
have the University of Cincinnati centrally located among us. When it proposed to 
us Prof. Schneider's plan of a cooperative engineering course, the idea appealed at 
once to the business sense of each individual manufacturer. It promised us an 
immediate supply of boys of a much higher grade than those who take up the regular 
apprenticeship. It held out the prospect of our getting within a few years engi- 
neering graduates with practical shop experience. 

We have all tried to give a shop training to young men from the colleges, but ijb is 
never entirely successful. fA. man who has put in four years of his young manhood 
getting a university education can not get into the shop atmosphere, even if he does 
don overalls and work as a regular hand. Such men have passed beyond the age at 
which boys freely ask questions and learn quickly aU those little details which are 
such an important -part of the training and experience of shopmen. They feel that 
they can not afford to be laughed at. They do not want to expose their ignorance. 
Therefore they get at best only a superficial knowledge of what is going on inside the 
shop. I do not mean to imply that our shope are full of secrets, but I do want to 
emphasize the fact that they contain a vast number of things to be learned; that the 
only place to learn them is in the shops; and that the best way to do it is to start 
young and take plenty of time. The chief criticisms of modem technical education 
result from the fact that we try to take the shop into the school, whereas we should 
bring the school into the shop. The cooperative plan does bring the school into 
the shop. 

GROWTH OF THE COOPERATIVE PLAN. 

After the entire feasibility of the cooperative course had been 
proved by a year's trial, there remained the question of how rapidly 
the university coidd adjust itself to an increased enrollment and to 
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a greater number and variety of industries. Plenty of students 
were now willing to enter the course. Over 400 inquiries from pros- 
pective students were received during the first year and a large pro- 
portion of those who inquired made formal appUcation for admission. 
The scholarship records of the new appUcants admitted were well 
above the usual requirements for college entrance, and some of the 
men who enrolled as first-year cooperative students had spent one 
year or more in academic work at other collies. Many employers 
who had thought favorably of the plan, but had hitherto been rduc- 
tant to introduce it, no longer hesitated to ask for cooperative appren- 
tices. The niunber of students who could be admitted, however, 
was limited by the crowded condition of classrooms and laboratories 
at the university and also by the policy of the engineering faculty. 
The acceptance of fewer students was favored, because it would per- 
mit a more careful selection of men and would afford a better oppor- 
timity to study the pedagogical and administrative details of the 
course. 

By the end of the first four years of operation, which may be called 
the experimental period, the cooperative plan had been fully vindi- 
cated. It had shown itself to be adapted to a variety of courses, 
including civil, chemical, and metallurgical engineering, and to a 
range of industries from railroad construction to ink manufacturing. 
It had survived a panic and the ensuing industrial depression. The 
old theoretical objections, that two men could not alternate success- 
fully at the same work, and that the "lag" on Monday mornings 
would be equaUy prohibitive at school and in the shop were disposed 
of once and for all by the answer that these difficulties were found 
not to exist in practice. If anything, *' blue Monday " lost some of its 
proverbial languor, since the students came refreshed to each new 
task, with their wits sharpened by a change of surroundings and of 
occupation. 

LESSONS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. 

The experimental period served to t^ach a number of lessons, which 
suggested changes in the plan and operation of the cooperative course. 
First, the old apprentice course was too rigid to adapt itself readily to 
the varied and changing conditions of commercial production. It 
seemed advisable to abandon the ironclad contract, and modify the 
terms of a student's employment, so as tb facilitate his being trans- 
ferred from one kind of work to another when a change seemed 
desirable. 

Then, in order to keep the proper emphasis on the instructional 
phase of a student's work, it seemed advisable to handle business 
questions through a special agency, and thus leave the members of the 
faculty free to consider primarily the educational value of the various 
kinds of shop experience. 
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In the further development of coordination between theory and 
practice, there was need for carefid selection and systematic analysis 
of the various types of work, in order to obtain for the student the 
greatest possible amount of educational content from his practical 
experience. 

. The six-year course seemed to be longer than necessary. By 
extending the alternate weeks of school and shop work through the 
summer terms, the same amount of theory could be given in five years 
of 11 months as in six 9-month periods. From the standpoint of the 
shops this would be more convenient, since it would do away with the 
necessity of providing smnmer shopwork for twice the ustuJ number 
of men. 

Although the general scheme of weekly alternation had proved suc- 
cessf id, it appeared that two weeks would be a more satisfactory unit 
than one. This was particularly true in the case of railroad work and 
other work outside the city. It was found that the periodical read- 
justments were as easy for students who worked on a two-weeks basis 
as for the others. A comparison of the two imits showed that, on the 
whole, fortnightly alternation was more desirable for both school and 
shop work. 

A revision of the curriculmn also seemed advisable, and several 
changes were considered, including the following: Purely descriptive 
material, it was decided, should be eliminated, in order to secure time 
for a deeper study of the fundamentals. Overlapping and closely 
related courses shoidd be compared in detail to avoid duplications and 
omissions. The relation between prerequisite and advanced courses 
should be emphasized, and deficiencies in a student's preparation 
should be reported to his instructor in the prerequisite course. Pro- 
vision should be made for the recall of grades in case the student 
failed to retain a working knowledge of a preparatory subject. The 
theoretical work of the first three years in all departments should agree 
as nearly as possible, and specialization should be left to the latter part 
of the course. 

Since the combination of school and shop work tends toward the 
rapid elimination of the physically, mentally, and temperamentally 
imfit, the cooperative system is in itself selective. In view of the 
increasing number of applications, however, it seemed worth while to 
investigate the practicability of a preliminary test that would elimi- 
nate in advance as many as possible of the misfits. Accordingly, a 
study was begun to determine a basis of selection that would discover 
a man's fitness to enter the course and, also, if possible, his adapta- 
biUty for a particular class of work. 
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III. THE REORGANIZED SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding that the changes in the cooperative course were 
gradual and evolutionary, it is possible to cite a fairly definite date 
at which the experimental stage ends and the new period begins. 
Before the end of the school year 1910-11 the principal changes had 
been inaugurated. 

ADAPTABILITY TO VARIOUS KINDS OP BUSINESS. 

The keynote of the reorganized system was adaptability. In the 
industries represented by the various cooperating firms there was 
variety, change, life. It would not have been possible for these 
firms to adjust their operations in accordance with a rigid educa- 
tional system imposed upon them from without; nor woiild it have 
been desirable, even supposing that the employers had philan- 
thropically offered to surround the cooperative students with excep- 
tionally favorable conditions. To have done this would have been 
to carry over into the industries the TinreaUties of the school shops; 
whereas, under the cooperative system, it was a fundamental re- 
quirement that the student's practical work should be done amid 
conditions of actual production. The school planned the courses, 
shifted the men, and otherwise continued to be the directing head, 
and in administrative details it adjusted itsdf to engineering prac- 
tice. The reoi^anization of the course was simply a recognition of 
the need for a system that shoxild be flexible without being desultory, 
and definite without being rigid. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

In the administrative department the old form of contract was 
abolished and the only definite agreement made was upon a nnininnim 
rate of 15 cents an hour for all entering students. The way was 
opened for the immediate transfer of a student who, though unsuc- 
cessful in one branch of engineering practice, seemed worthy of a 
trial in some other department. Despite the fact that the propor- 
tion of misfits had been greatly reduced each year, this increase in 
the freedom with which changes could be made proved to be an 
important advantage. In order that the progress of a student 
might be more closely followed by those directly concerned with his 
school training, the business of making the transfers and planning a 
student's practical work was turned over to the heads of the civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and other engineering departments. To facili- 
tate this work and to insure for the students the greatest degree of 
personal attention, each of the professors and instructors was assigned 
a special list of shops and a regular schedule for visiting them. 

At the same time that the engineering professors were given full 
responsibihty for the adjustment of shop and school'work, they were 
relieved of the business details in the relations between students and 
employers. The commercial part of the work was placed entirely 
in the hands of a special field secretary in the dean's office. Hia 
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duties included opening negotiations with new firms, investigating com- 
plaints from students or employers, and adjusting wages and working 
conditions. It was also provided that through the field secretary- 
should be made all promotions, transfers, substitutions of alternates, 
and other changes affecting the employment of cooperative students. 
The university cooperates with almost 100 firms, representing the 
principal phases of construction, manufacture, and transportation. 
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A partial list of industries reached by the cooperative system indicates 
something of the variety of experience which can be utilized in this 
way. Among the cooperating firms are four railroads, a traction com- 
pany, a telephone company, a gas and electric company, rolling mills, 
structmul iron works, consulting engineers, city, county, and Federal 
engineering departments, excavation and building contractors, and 
manufacturers of machine tools,automobiles,elevators,engines,bicycles 
and motorcycles, cash registers, fire engines, printing machinery, paper- 
making machinery, adding machines, roofing, ink, and soap. 
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A. REPAIR OF CAR-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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B, CAR REPAIR WORK, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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A complete list of cooperating firms, students employed, alternates, 
and other shop information is kept in the facidty room. In. the 
typical section of a shop schedule given on page 16, the pairs of names 
under each firm are those of alternating students, who are designated 
as belonging to Section I and Section II, respectively. The spaces 
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marked with a single cross line indicate that no alternate is provided, 
and that none is desired. The space marked with double cross lines 
indicates that an alternate is wanted. Detachable cards are used, in 
order that the list may be easily revised and kept up to date. 

SHOP VISITS. 

The above schedule from the current records is typical of the shop 
visits made by various instructors in the technical departments. 
These visits are made at regular intervals on an established schedule. 
54046<>— 16 2 
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COORDINATION OF SCHOOL AND SHOPWORK. 

Shop records. — With provision thus made for handling the business 
problems of the course, the work of the department of coordination, 
instead of dealing, as at first, with commercial problems, was developed 
from a purely pedagogical standpoint. The department became a 
clearing house for the practical applications of engineering theory 
and for the shop records of individual students. These records, kept 
on cards designed for the purpose, are filled out every two weeks, and 
a graphical summary of the data from the cards is made each semester. 
Examples of shop records for the short and the long periods are given 
below. By reference to the statements of experience, the department 
of coordination checks the thoroughness of a student's practical 
training and of his collateral instruction. 

At the beginning of each school period the student enters on the 
semester card his experience for the shop period (two weeks) just 
dosed. 

WORK RECORD CARD. 
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On the sheet marked ''Record of Cooperative Work" the records 
from each man's semester cards are compiled in a statement which, 
when completed, shows graphically his practical experience for the 
entire five years. The chief types of work are listed on different 
sheets, headed M. E., C. E., and so on, for the several departments. 
As shown in the record below, provision is also made for the statement 
of a man's previous experience and of his wages throughout the course. 
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Instruction sheets. — ^A later undertaking by the department of 
coordination was an analysis of shop practice and the formulation 
of a set of instructions for each type of work. Appendix B contains 
excerpts from typical sets of instructions. Syllabi of this kind have 
been prepared for the principal types of work done by students, and 
additional sets of instructions are made out from time to time as 
they are needed. 

Since the educational value of a machine or a piece of work is 
proportional to its complexity, or the amount of thought that has 
gone into it, the syllabi naturally vary in length and in disciplinary 
importance. It would be incorrect, however, to assiune that the 
student may profitably spend upon each type of work only the 
amotmt of time required to master a set of instructions and problems 
dealing with a particular machine. It is often f otmd worth while 
for him to remain longer, in order to become familiar with the arrange- 
ment and operation of the department in which his special work is 
included. Thus, because he can study the surroimding machinery, 
a student may be justified in operating a drill press longer than would 
be necessary for him to learn its simple mechanism. In a foimdry 
his training need not be restricted to molding, core making, and 
pattern making. From the patterns and castings he will learn much 
about machine design, and he will naturally receive many ideas con- 
cerning fotmdry management. Timekeeping, inspecting, and other 
kinds of work which in themselves are comparatively simple may 
likewise afford such opportunities for observation as to make them 
very desirable from the standpoint of practical instruction and co- 
ordination. In all coordination outlines, emphasis is placed upon 
the incidental training which accompanies the various types of work. 

Special kinds of work arise from time to time which can not be 
anticipated by any syllabus, but which may have greater instructional 
value than the regular tasks. For example, dining the Ohio floods 
of 1913 some of the students in the civil engineering department 
suddenly foimd themselves face to face with problems and responsi- 
bilities far beyond their experience. They *^made good," and inci- 
dentally learned many important things about railroad construction. 
At this time a similar opportimity came to the senior class in electrical 
engineering. The lighting system at Hamilton, Ohio, had been com- 
pletely disorganized, and much of the equipment had been badly 
damaged by the flood. The students spent a week making repairs 
and, of course, working out the solutions for many practical problems 
in electrical engineering. 

Inspection trips. — ^Apart from the varied forms of shop experience, 
an opportimity to learn by observation is provided by the inspection 
trips, which are made by all students during the school periods. 
These visits to representative engineering industries are carefully 
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planned and graded with reference to the student's course and his 
progress. Diuing the first year the trips include only the larger and 
more general phases of industry, and are made under the direction 
of the department of coordination. A typical Ust of plants visited 
in the first year is as follows: 

1. The Ckicinnati Water Works (pumping and filtration plants). 

2. The Andrews Steel Co. (rolling mills). 

3. The Jarecki Chemical Co. (sulphuric acid, commercial fertilizers, 
and almn). 

4. The Hopple Street Viaduct (under construction). 

5. The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. (machine tools). 

6. The Bullock Electrical Co. (electrical machinery). 

Each trip is preceded by lectures on the type of plant to be visited, 
its layout, and its special engineering features. Wherever possible 
the trip is brought into relation with the student's regular class work. 
For example, the visit to the Jarecki Chemical Co.'s plant is made in 
connection with the discussion of the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
in the class in chemistry. A report of from 5 to 10 pages, including 
a sketch, is required of each student. All reports are written imder 
the joint direction of the department of English and the technical 
department concerned.^ The inspection trips made by uppei^ 
class men differ mainly in that they deal with more specific phases 
of industry, and that they are in charge of the several engineering 
departments. 

ProducHUm engineering. — ^In the last two years of the course, special 
work is given in production engineering. A study is made of such 
phases of industry as management, routing of work, cost systems, 
location, organization, and operation of factories, contracts, specifica- 
tions, and wage systems. In this course, which is given by the de- 
partment of coordination, the student's experience during the first 
three years is utilized in giving him standards and methods of 
management. 

REVISION OP THE COURSE. 

Length and distribution of time. — ^While the various changes were 
imder way in the shopwork and in coordination, the courses in theory 
were undergoing a corresponding reorganization. The change from 
a six-year to a five-year plan involved a consideration of the time 
which should be allotted to each subject, and this in turn raised the 
fimdamental question of what the subject was intended to accom- 
plish. In other words, why was it included in preference to other 
studies not in the curriculiun ? To satisfy themselves on this point, 
instructors began to analyze their courses and test the value of the 
subject matter in a scheme of engineering education. This analysis 

1 See p. 43. 
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resulted in the elimination of a great deal of superfluous descriptive 
material and in a new emphasis on the fundamentals. 

Changes in the curriculum. — ^B\irther criticiam of the different courses 
was carried on by the faculty as a whole. In the weekly meetings an 
investigation was made of the object of each branch of study and of 
its relation to other subjects and to the entire engineering course. 
Reports of committees were followed by general discussion, with the 
result that every part of the curriculimi which had no demonstrable 
value was omitted, new material was introduced, and the more im- 
portant parts were strengthened. The groimd was staked off anew, 
and many cases, both of overlapping and of deficiency, were remedied. 

In order to check the related portions of prerequisite and advanced 
courses, the following form was designed for reporting deficiencies: 



Name J. E. Jones. Date 1-3-15. 



To Dept. of Math., from Dept. E. E. 

Deficiencies: Unable to 'perform, integration to obtain average and effective 
e, m.f.for a sine wave. 

Remarks: A discussion of average values by means of integrals would he of 
service to this department. 

Course E. E. 

Signature of instructor. 



The significance of this report depends naturally upon whether it 
represents an individual case or that of a number of students. If 
the former, it provides a reason for invoking the provisional credit 
rule — that is, to require the student to review the prerequisite subject. 
If the latter, it indicates to the instructor the need of greater em- 
phasis on the mathematical process in which the deficiency is found 
to exist. In any case, it fixes the responsibihty for the failure of 
students to have a working knowledge of prerequisite subjects. 

The data collected dming the analysis of courses were later brought 
together, and a imiform outline was adopted for the presentation of 
the object, method, and matter of each course. The outline given 
below is typical. 
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THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



In the outline of the courses in chemistry which follows, the ohjects 
given in the first coliimn are those agreed upon as common to all the 
courses, though in different cases the objects may vary in relative 
importance. For example, No. 4, which is the main object in English 
courses, is secondary in a course in chemistry. Methods diffet* more 
widely than objects, and manifestly subject matter is or should be 
entirely different in the various courses. In fact, one of the main 
reasons for making so extensive a survey of the curriculum was to 
avoid dupUcation of subject matter. 

SYLLABUS OF OOX7BSB IN CHEHISTBY. 



Object. 



Method. 



Matter. 



To HAVl THK STUDENT 

acquibb: 
1. The fundameotato of the 
giveo subject. 



2. A comprehensfon of the 
scientific method as ex- 
emplified in— (a) accurate 
obeervatioo; (b) dasslflca- 
tlon and correlatfoo; (c) 
logical reasoning. 



8. Mental self-reliance and 
Initiative; i. e., the abflity 
to analyze a scientific 
problem and devise means 

of SOlUtiOD. 



4. Habits of neatness in stu- 
dent's work, and clear, 
concise, accurate expres- 
sion, both oral and written. 



6. The connection of the 
given subject with the 
other subjects in the cur- 
riculum and with the pro- 
fession of engineering. 



1. Lectures experlmentallv illustrated, 
covering fundamental theories and 
laws, and the properties of the princi- 
pal metals and nonmetals, especially 
those of industrial interest; occa- 
sional recitations with oral and writ- 
ten quiues; experimentation in the 
laboratory to parallel the lecture 
course. 

2. Detailed study of groups of elements 
(e. g. , the halogens, the alkali metals), 
leading to obeervatioo of similarities 
in properties, and subsequent classi- 
flcation intogroupsi simple problems 
permitting formulation of nypoth- 
eses and establishment of truth or 
falsity of these by experiment; enun- 
ciation of laws after examination of 
particular cases. 

3. Problem work introduced early into 
the course and given increasing 
prominence untO the summer term, 
when it is pursued exclusively; sim- 
ple problems in synthesis and analy- 
sis assigned or suggested by student 
who proposes the method of attack; 
does all necessary lilM'ary reading 
and carries to completion a process of 
chemical manufacture— for example, 
making a pound of baking powder; 
instructor assumes rdle of ciitlc and 
interferes as little as possible with 
course of work. 

4. Written work, in order to be ac- 
cepted, must meet a prescribed stand- 
ard of excellence; faulty oral expres- 
sion corrected. 



5. Constant correlation of subject of 
lectures with practical engineering; 
e. g., oxidation in connection with 
generation of power (combustion of 
coal). 



1. Not essentially different from 
subject matter given in good texts 
on general chemistry, exoeot that 
practical applications of chemis- 
try are emphasised; occurrenoe, 
properties, and uses of the princi- 
pal metals and nonmetals; prop* 
erties useful for identifloation; 
fundamental theories and laws. 

2. As under 1. 



3. Individ oal problems in synthe* 
sis and analysis of oommerdallv 
valuable products; ores id enti- 
flcation, valuation, and subse- 
quent working up for usefol prod- 
ucts— e. g., alum from bauxite, 
salts of Iron, copper, barium, etc., 
from their ores; products UMd in 
laboratory; blue print papers, 
boiler water, soaps, baking pow- 
ders, driers, pamts, coal, Inks, 
foods, etc. 



4. Instruction in the writing of re- 
ports and in the arrangement of 
chemical data; models, spedfics- 
tions, and criticism; given In coo- 
nection with the department of 
English. 

5. Illustrative material for leetores 
and problems; refers laigely to 
local industries in which the prin- 
ciples under discussion are prao- 
ticolly applied. 



Because of the nimierous changes in distributing and handling the 
subjects themselves, the reorganization made a much greater change 
in the cooperative course than is suggested by a comparison of curri- 
cula in the earlier and later periods. Omission of certain details, and 
a change of emphasis on others, constituted the principal features of 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 



BULLETIN. 1916, NO. 37 PLATE 9 




A, COOPERATIVE STUDENT AS INSPECTOR OF STREET REPAIR WORK. 




B. COOPERATIVE STUDENT AS INSPECTOR OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 



BULLETIN, 1916. NO. 37 PLATE 10 




A, REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE VIADUCT, SHOWING METHOD OF 
POURING CONCRETE. 
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B. STEEL FRAME FOR PIERS ON CONCRETE VIADUCT. 
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